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PREFACE. 

The first of the two volumes which I now publish b 
an introductory volume designed to throw light on the 
political teaching of Aristotle. I have sought to view his 
political teaching in connexion not only with the central 
principles of his philosophical system, but also with the 
results of earlier speculation. I have endeavoured to 
discover how it came to be what it is, and especially to 
trace its relation to the political teaching of Plato^ and 
to ask how far the paths followed by the two inquirers 
lay together, how far and at what points they diverged. 
It is only thus that we can learn how much came to 
Aristotle by inheritance and how much is in a more es- 
pecial sense his own. If the investigation of these ques- 
tions has often carried me beyond the limits of the Politics^ 
I have sought in recapitulating and illustrating Aristotle's 
political teaching to follow as far as possible in the track 
of its inquiries. It will be seen, however, that I have dealt 
in my First Volume with some books of the Politics at far 
greater length than with others. Thus, while I have 
analysed with some fulness the contents of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Books (in the order which I have 
adopted) and have also had much to say with regard to 
the inquiries of the First, I have dwelt but little on the 
Second Book and have given only a short summary oi 
the contents of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth. My plan 
has been in my First Volume to devote most space to 
the books in which the Political Theory of Aristotle is 
more especially embodied, particularly as they are books 
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vi PREFACE. 

the full significance of which is easily missed, and which 
are perhaps better dealt with in a continuous exposition 
than in notes on the text, so far at least as their substance 
is concerned. Other books seemed to be best studied in a 
commentary : thus, while I have said but little in my First 
Volume with regard to the Second Book, I have dealt with 
it at some length in the Notes contained in the Second 
Volume: The two volumes are, in fact, designed to com- 
plete each other. I shall have much to add in a subsequent 
volume on the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Books. 

In both volumes I have sought to keep in view the 
links which connect the Politics with Greek literature 
generally. It is the work of a widely read man who writes 
for readers hardly less familiar with Greek literature than 
himself, and light is often thrown not only on the origin 
of a doctrine, but also on the meaning of a sentence or the 
turn of a phrase, when we can recall some kindred passage 
from the poets or prose-writers of Greece. Aristotle's 
contemporaries were probably far more aware than any 
modem reader of the Politics can be, how often he tacitly 
repeats or amends or controverts the opinions of others. 
i ' He b especially fond of tacitly echoing or impugning the 

opinions of Plato, and iii a less d^^ee of Xenophon and 
Isocrates. But not a few works are lost to us which 
Aristotle had before him in writing the Politics. Among 
these is the historical work of Ephorus, of which we possess- 
only fragments. We have no doubt lost much by losing 
all but the fragments of Aristotle's own / Polities.' 

My inquiries have carried me over a wide field, and the 
conclusions at which I have arrived cannot fail to be often 
open to correctioa I would gladly have made my two vol- 
umes shorter than they are, but I have not found it easy to 
do sa The length of my explanatory notes is mainly due 
to the frequent — indeed, almost incessant — occurrence of 
ambiguities of language in the Greek of the Politics, which 
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* cannot be cleared up without discussion, and which often 
need all the light that can be thrown pn them from paralld 
passages. The style of the Politics is of an easy, half- 
conversational character and readily lends itself to am- 
biguities of this land. My notes, however, would have 
been shorter if I had not often thought it well to print 
in full passages referred to in them. I hope to be less 
lengthy in my notes on the Thirds Fourth, and Fifth 
Books, with which I have already dealt pretty fully in 
my Introduction. I fear that I shall frequently be found 
to try the patience of my readers, and not least in some 
of the opening pages of the First Volume, which treat of 
matters of a somewhat technical nature. I trust, however, 
that this volume may sometimes serve to smooth the path 
of thoughtful readers of the Politics, though I am wdl 
aware that no single student of the treatise can hope to 
exhaust its meaning. The volume, or volumes, completing 
the work will, I hope^ follow after a not too long intervaL 

Since my remarks on the MSS. of the Politics (voL %. 
p. xli sqq.) were in^ type, the general preference which I 
have expressed in them for the authority of the second 
family of MSS. has received welcome confirmation from 
the discovery, or rediscovery, in the Vatican Library of 
twelve palimpsest leaves forming part ci the second 
volume of a Vatican MS. of Aristides (gr. 1^8), whidi 
contain fragmentary portions of the Third and Sixdi 
Books of the Politics and are said to belong to' the tenth 
century. These fragments were already known to Mai, who 
gives a short notice of them in Script vet. nova coUectio 
2. 584 without, however, enabling his readers to identify 
the MS. in which they occur ; hence they were lost sight 
of till the winter of 1886, when they were brought to the 
knowledge of Dr. G. Heytbut, who has published a 
collation of them in the Rheinisches Museum for 1887 
(p. loa sqq.), to which I may refer my readers. The 
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twelve leaves are stated by him to comprise the followii^ 
passages of the Politics : — 

3. 1. 1275 a 13—3- «• 1^75 b 33f 

3. 4. 1 %j6 b 1 7 — ia77 b i, 

3. 5. 12178 a 24—3. la laSi a 37, 

3. 15. 1286 b 16 — 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 37, 

6 (4). 4* 1290 a 36—6 (4). 5* 1292 b 2a 
Accordii^ to a short notice of Dr. Heylbut's article 
contributed by Mr. IL D. Hides to the Classical Review^ 
No. I, p. 20 sq.. Professor Susemihl finds that these 
Palimpsest Fragments agree with the readings of the 
second family of MSS. in sixty-two cases and with those 
of the first famfly in twenty-seven only. Mr. Hicks 
suggests that the codex of which these are the fragments, 
or its ordinal, ' belongs to a period anterior to any sharp 
distinction between the manuscripts of the two families': 
be that, however^ as it may, it is clear that the fragments 
lend the support of whatever authority they possess rather 
to the second family than to the first Dr. Heylbut, in 
fact, holds (p. 107), that ' any future recension of the text 
of the Politics should be based primarily on the manu- 
scripts of the second family (eine kiinfUge Textrecension 
in erster Linie auf Grund von 11* herzustellen ist).' He 
here anticipates the conclusion at which I had myself 
already in the main arrived. 

My indd>tedness to the writings of others may be 
measured by the frequency with which I refer to them. 
To no one do I owe more than to Professor SusemihL 
His editions of the Politics, and espedally that of 1872. 
have been invaluable to me, though I have never been able 
to follow him in his preference for the first family of MSS. 
and have often arrived at conclusions respecting the text 
at variance with his. I need not repeat here what I have 
said elsewhere (voL 2. pp. xlii, 57 sqq.) of my indebted- 
ness to his apparatus criticus. My debt to the Index 
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Aristotelicus of Bonitz is only second to that which I owe 
to SusemihL The concise but important comments on pas- 
sages of the Politics which it contains are but too likely to 
escape notice from their brevity, and I have done my 
best to draw attention to them. Among the works which 
I have found especially useful I may mention Zdler^s 
Philosophie der Griechen; C. F. Hermann's Ldirbuch 
der griechischen Antiquitaten ; several of the writings of 
Vahlen, Bema}^, Teichmiiller, and Eucken; Leopold 
Schmidt's Ethik der alten Griechen ; Biichsenschutz' Besit^ 
und Erwerb im griechischen Alterthume^ and Henkel's 
Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Lehre vom Staat 
Dittenberger's valuable review of Susemihl's first edition 
of the Politics has long been known to me. To my many 
predecessors in the task of editing and commenting on the 
Politics from Victorius downwards, and to the numerous 
translators of the work, banning with Sepulveda, I owe 
not a litde. Mr. Welldon's careful and tfaoughtfiil v<»ion 
has constantiy been consulted by me and often with profit, 
and I have made as much use of Professor Jowetf s in- 
teresting work on the Politics as the comparative lateness 
of its appearance allowed. For a mention of other works 
which have been used by me I may refer my readers to 
the citations scattered over my two volumes. 

My best thanks are due to the President and Fellows of 
Corpus Christi College^ Oxford, for twice allowing me the 
use at the Bodleian Library of the MS. of the Politics 
(No. 1 1 a) belonging to the College ; to the authorities of 
Balliol and New College for the loan of their MSS. \\% 
and 228; and to the autiiorities of the Bodleian and 
Phillipps Libraries for the courtesy th^ have shown me. 
I have mentioned elsewhere (voL a. pu 60) how much I am 
indebted to Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, Keeper of the MSS. 
in the British Museum, and to Mr. F. Madan, Sub-Librarian 
of the Bodleian Library, for important assistance in the 
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interpretation of an inscription in MS. Phillipps 891. To 
the friends who have done me the service of criticisii^ 
my proof-sheets as they have passed through the press 
I am under the greatest obligations^ and especially to 
Mr. Alfred Robinson of New CoU^^e, who has kindly 
found time in the midst of his many engagements patiently 
to peruse the whole of them, and whose criticisms and 
suggestions have been of much value to me, to the Warden 
of Wadham Collie, to whom I owe a similar acknowledg- 
ment, and to Mr. Ingram B}rwater» who has perused many 
of my proofs. The comments of Mr. R. L. Nettleship and 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott of Balliol College, and of Professor 
Andrew Bradley, on portions of my proof-sheets have also 
been of much use to me. I have profited much by the 
criticisms of friends, but for the shortcomings of this 
work I am alone responsible. I should add that Mr. 
Bsrwater has kindly lent me the late Mr. Mark Pattison's 
copy of Stahr^s edition of the Politics, containing a few 
annotations from his hand, from which I have been glad to 
have the opportunity of quoting now and then. 

In referring to the works of Aristotle, I give, in addition 
to the book and chapter of the treatise cited, the pi^;e, 
column, and line of Bekker's edition of 1 83 1 . My references 
to the work of Zeller are to the last edition, except where 
another is specified ; these to C. F. Hermann's Lehrbuch 
are to K. B. Stark's edition of it, unless the contrary 'iT 
specified, the latest edition being still incomplete. The 
abbreviation Sus.^ refers to Susemihl's first edition of the 
Politics published in 187a, Sus.' and Sus.* to the two 
editions subsequently published by him. I have thought 
it better, especially in my First Volume, to translate the 
quotations which" I have occasionally made from German 
books ; I have, however, usually left German renderings of 
passages in the Politics untranslated. 
August, xSSj. 
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Aristotle's treatment of the sdence o( voXcrudf falls, Tbe Pofi- 
unlike Plato's, into two distinct parts, and extends overi^^^^n. 
two treatises, the Nicomachean Ethics and the PoK^^cs. S5[^|^ 
The fact is significant, and we are not surprised to find the tnud* 
that the two sections show, as we shall see ^^^''^after, ^jjjjj 
a certain tendency to draw away from each other. They treatise t» 
stand, however, in the closest mutual relation : the Ethics extaS^L 
comes first in order, the Politics second. The Eddcs 
naturally precedes, as it mainly analyses happiness in 
the individual, and Aristotle's principle is that the study 
of the part (rb ^X<ixi<n-oir, rh iurSpO€rop) should preced 
the study of the whole. Other reasons for the prece- 
dence of the Ethics will be pointed out elsewhere. 

The transition from the one treatise to the other, how- 
ever, is by no means as smooth and easy as we might] 
expect We are told in the last chapter of the Ethics thati 
it is not enough for the student of Practical Philosophy to | 
know what happiness and virtue and pleasure are widiout 
seeking their realization in practice, and that they can 
hardly be realized in practice without -die aid of Law. 
The States Aristotle continues, should use Law with a view 
to their realization, but the Lacedaemonian State b almost 
the only one which does this systematically, and whidi ex- 
ercises a supervision over the rearing and life of its members. 
The head of the household is almost eveiywhere left to him- 1 
self by the State and allowed to rule his household as he' 
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2 TRANSmON TO THE POIJTICS 

I pleases. He is, in fact, a lawgiver on a small scale, and 
\ hence it is desirable that he should learn to use Law 
: scientifically for the purpose of making those he rules 
better, or in other words, that he should acquire the art of 
; Lq^lation. He will hardly learn this art from persons 
' versed in political life ; still less will he learn it from the 
^ Sophists : Aristotle will therefore himself take in hand the 
; subject of l^islation, and indeed the whole topic of consti- 
tutional organization, in order that, as far as may be^ his 
I philosophy of things huma n ^ may be brought to comjAe* 
'tion. 

' First, then,* he proceeds, ' let us try to notice anything 
of value on the subject, which has been said by those who 
I have gone before us, and then to learn from a comparison of 
constitutions what things are preservative of, or destructive 
to. States, and what are so to each separate constitution', 
and for what reasons some constitutions are good and 
others bad : for when we have considered all these matters^ 
we shall perhaps be better able to discern both what form 
of constitution is the best, and how each form must be 
ordered, and with what laws and customs^ to be what we 
{should desire it to be V 

When Aristotle wrote these, the concluding sentences 
of the Ethics, he evidently intended to deduce the true 
structure of the best and other States from a study of 
various constitutions and from a study of the causes which 
tend to the preservation or decay of States and of each con- 
stitution. This is, in fact, to some extent the plan followed 
by Plato in the Laws, though he does not go on to draw 
conclusions as to the true form of every constitution* 



* This expression is apparently 
inherited nom Socrates (Xen* 
Men* I. IJ* 

* This inquiry would seem to 
involve a study of the history of 
the Sutes themselves— a matter, 
however, into which Aristotle 
does not propose to enter. 

' As much doubt has been 
thrown, not without good ground, 



on the authenticity of many of the 
references, backwards or forwards, 
to be found in the writings which 
bear the name of Aristotle, it majy 
be as well to remark that this 
programme would hardlv have 
Deen for^jed by any one who had 
the Poliucs before him either in its 
traditional order or perhaps in any 
conceivable order. 
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FROM THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 



but confines himsdf to tracing the outline of one ideal 
4 community. He reviews in the Third Book the Lacedae- 
monian, Persian, and Athenian constitutions, noting the 
causes of the failure or success of each, and then proceeds 
to construct his State. The Politics, however, is arranged 
on a different plan. The Second Book, which contains^ 
the re^ew of constitutions, does- not commence the workJ 
nor does it include or introduce an inquiry into the thii^^sj 
which preserve or destroy States or constitutions. This! 
is reserved for a book which, wherever we place it, must 
come much later. The first book of the Politics deals 
with a subject not marked out for consideration in the 
last diapter of the Ethics: it seeks to establish and 
My emphasize a distinction between the householder and the 
statesman, the household and the State. We hear no more 
of the notion that the individual householder can, by 
acquiring the legislative art, in some Aepet make up for 
the State's neglect of education. 

In some respects, no doubt, the dose of the Ethics andj 
the opening of the Politics are in harmony. The one) 
implies what the other emphatically asserts — the natural! 
supremacy of the State over the household and the indi- 
viduaL So again, the programme in the Ethics correctly 
foreshadows the scope of the inquiries of the Politics. It 
prepares us for an inquiry, not merdy into the best con- \ 
stitution, but into every constitution. Both treatises agree 
that the true lawgiver will be capable of organizii^ all 
constitutions aright, and not merdy of deviai^ a best 
constitution. Still the fact remains that a track is marked 
out in the Ethics for the investigations of the Politics 
which they certainly do not follow. There is no need 
j \ to imagine any other cause for Aristotle's departure from 
i^'k<jJ. ^ his programme than a simple <change of plan on his part. 
The Politics was probably not only^ot written, but also 
nqt fully concdved, when the paragraph in the Ethics 
was drawn up, and the paragraph had not beep amended 
when Aristotle died. 
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Nahneor Our first Step must be to discuss as briefly as we miy 
^ drawn ^^ somewhat thorny question, what is the nature of the 
by Aristo- sdence of voXirun} and its relation to other sciences. Is it 
Theoretic ^ science in the sense in which Physics is a science^ and 
^^=^^ how far is it related to sciences sudi as Physics? 
dnctive / If we follow the division of Science which we find in 
^'^''^- 'the Metaphysics (E. i. 1025 b 18 sqq., E. a. ioa6 b 4) 
into theoretic, practical, and productive Sdence, voXcnjd( as 
imte the I ^ whole appears to fall within, or to be identical with. 
Practical Science, the kind of Sdence which serves as a 
guide to right action . 

. The groundwork of this classification of the Sdences 
.seems to have been laid by Plato. Plato had already 
classified sdences by thdr subject-matter. In the Philebus 
(j(55 C sqq.) we find sdences contrasted in respect of the 
' /v)^ 'd^eej^f truth attained by them, and this proves to vary 
accordii^ to their subject-matter, as does also the method 
employed. Sdences concerned, with sensible things (rit 
yiyv6yxva mX y€tnia6ii€va koX yeyopdra^ 5^ ^ ^4*) ^^ ^^ 
aid of Opinion and attain only a low degree of truth: 
whereas the sdence dealing with Being and that which 
r^y is and that which is unchangeable is far the truest 
(58 A). This b Dialectic, which is thus distinguished 
! from Physics (59 A). IloXirui) is not here mentioned, but 
would no doubt be distii^ished by Plato from both, 
thoi^h we know not whether he concdved it as less or 
more exact than Physics: he describes it in the Gorgias 
(464) as * ministering to the soul for its highest gocRl;^ 
and as comprising two parts, the art of legislation, which 
does for the soul what gymnastic does for the body, and 
justice, which does for the soul what medidne does for the 
body. 

I The distinction between Theoretic and Practical Sdence^ 
again, is inherited by Aristotle from Plato, who dis- 
-tinguishes in the Politicus (258 E) between Cognitive 
i(yifa>ffruaQ and Practical (v/uucriKaQ Sciences, but the 
'Practical Sciences of Plato correspond more nearly to the 
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Productive Sciences of Aristotle, and the Political or 
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AMONG THE SCIENCES. 



Kingly Sdence is classed by him among Cognitive Science^ it 
it is said to belong to that species of Cognitive Science 
which does not stop short at judging, but also rules (a6o 
A-D). Hato s eems to me rge JEtluca l Science in yo Xirtirij Kio t 
he has no separate name for j^juidjis his Political Science 
always has an^thical aim>^he isjquitgjconsistent in dosdy 
connecting die two sden ces of Ethics an d Politics, Ijideedj 
yl he not only relates Ethics more dosd^Mto^qUticautbaa 
Aristotici but also makes tiie link between Dial ectic and 
die^less exact sdences a doser^one than t hat wh ichjexists 
Between the Theoretic Sdence of Aristotle and ^ejother 
sc iences , He^segma^SuaUy to treat Political ^Sd ence^ at 
all events, as^ inseparably- bound up with philosophy^ i(Rep. 
473 C, 501). AJknowkdge. of the Id^ is as much^a 
condition of true virtue and Jtrue statesmanship as it is of 
true Jknowledge *• 

Aristotie^ on the other hand, though he describes the 
• * First Philosophy' in a remarkable passage of the. Meta* 
physics (A. %. 98a b 4 sqq.) as * the most soverdgn of the 
sdences, determining for what end everything is to be 
done^' appears in the Ethics to deriv£ the first prindples of 
Ethical, and probably also of Politjfcal, Sdence, not from 
' the First Philosophy, but fro mJExperie nce, He commonly \ 
speaks in the Ethics as if Practical Science sprang firom a 
different root from Theoretic Sdence. It is to Opinion 
that he appeals in the First Book, not to the I^rst Philo- 
sophy, when he seeks to discover what is 'tiie good for 
man' (rft Mpdvivop iya06p)\ It b from correct minor f 
premisses furnished by experience that the end of moral | 
action is obtained (Eth. Nic 6.1%. 1 143 b 4), or, as we readn 



'Cp.£uihyd. 301 C-D, -where 
voXtrurjj is called 11 atria rev 6p$t^ 

' See Zeller, Plato £. T., pp. 
152, 218 ; and cp. Rep. 517 C dii 
ravniv (r^r rw ayoBw wiaxfi tdtiir 
rftr ficAXovni iyj^p6w^t irod^ciy ^ 
Idcf i) hiniovl^ Plato does not 
seem even to arrange for - any 
special training of his guardians 



in Political Science: all be' ap- 
pears to do in thb direction is to 
give them fifteen years' practical 
experience in military command 
and in offices suited to young men 
(Rep. 537 D sqq.). 

* Cp Eth. Nici.5. 1097a 28, in& r 

^/Motoy rcXcuSr n ^a[i«Tm: 
&rto(» M Xcyo/ify: 14, n 
4 Matiuma fuiXirr* cbcu doMi 
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elsewhere, in somewhat different language, from virtue 
rooted in the character by habituation. 

Theoretic and Practical Science are regarded by him as 
differing (i) in subject-matter, (2) in aim, (3) in the faculty 
employed, and (4) in method \ 

^ I. The sttbjecUfnatter of Theoretic Science is either 
' things self-existent, unchangeable, and separ able /rqm 
matter ' (this is the subject-matter of the First Philosophy), 

/ or ' things unchangeable and separable from matter only 
in logical conception* (the subject-matter of Mathematics), 
or * things inseparable from matter and subject to change * 

I (the subject-matter of Physics): see Metaph. E. i. 1026 a 
13'. The subject-matter of Physcs is in close contact 
with that of Practical Science, though it is marked off from 
the latter by the fact that its principle is within and not 
outside itself {Jkv avrcp, not Iv £XAy). Man is a subject of 
Physics, so far ar he has a soul which is the source of 
nutrition and growth (de Part. An. i. i. 641a 32 sqq. : 
Metaph. £. 1. 1026 a 5), but at the point at which he com- 
t mences to act he ceases to be a subject of Physics and 

^ becomes the subject of Practical Science. So suddenly 
does the field of Physics break off and that of Practical 
Science begin. Both * things done ' {rh, irpaicrd), which are 
the subject of troXirtic^, and * things produced ' (ri voiiyri) 
have their originating principle (^^) outside themselves 
in an agent or producer (Eth. Nic. 6. 4. 1140 a i, ro9 A' 
Mixp^vav iXAttf tx^tp t<m n koI voitirop koX irpaKT6v : cp. 
Metaph. E. 1. 1025 b 22,rAir ijAp yhp troniruw h ry voioum 
4 ^^PXA^ ^ ^^^ h ^^X^ ^ Upoylt rif, r&p t\ irpaxriK&p tp ry 
vf>&rroPTi 4 vfMotf^ait). It is thus that * things done' lie 
as it were passively at the disposition of the agent, just as 
* things produced * do at the disposition of the producer. 
They are therefore said to be i n^our p ower {Ijf ^fiTir, Eth. Nic 
3. 5« Iii2a3i), and we are said to deliberate about things 



' In dealing with this subject I 
have found more than one of 
TeichmiilJer's works useful 

* Cp. Eth. Nic 6.3. 1 I39a6, viro- 



KMiaBm dvo T^ \6yop ?;(ovra, Ir pip 

tBtmpavfUP ri rotaOm ritr tvrmp 

l^for, ip otf ri ipdtx^fifpa. 
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AATD PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 7 

which * come to pass by our agency, but not always 
uniformly '(1112b 3). The defective exactness (liKplfitia) 
of practical science is perhaps r^prded by Aristotle as 
partly due to this subjection of * things done* {rd, vpaxri) to 

"^ human arbiirium^ but it is still more due to the fact that 
practical science, being concerned with action, is concerned 

«<with particulars. The Universal of Practical Science is 
only roughly exact It cannot supply the place of a keen 
insight into particulars. 

2. It follows from the modifiability both of the subject- ^ 
matter of action and of the agent that the purpose of 
practical science is different from that of theoretic sdence. 
However much it may inquire, it never loses sight of the 
aim of promotii^ right action (Eth. Nic 2. 2. 1 1 03 b a6 sqq.). 
This need not, indeed^ be its sole aim : cp. Pol. 3. 8. 1279 b 
12, rf h\ v€pl iKiimip fiidoiop ffuXoav^yavpn kcH 11^ iiSpop 
ivopkiirovTi vpbi to vpiTT€tp oIk€i6p lort rh /i^ ircLpop&p iirihi 
ri fcaroXefiretr, iXka hriXovv r^v v€pl (kclo^op iX'^0€ta»l and 
£th. Eud. I. I. 1214a iO,r<k liip airSkp (sc. r&p Otv^pniikiriAp) 
€rvvT€lv€i vpbi rh yp&vai pjopop^ ra h\ koL vcpl rht jcr^ircif jcal 
K€p\ TCLi iTpi^fit Tov vpiyiiaTOf. Nor should it be forgotten 
that even in the interest of right action it is desirable to 
arrive at conclusions as scientifically accurate as possible 
(Eth. Nic 10. I. 1172b 3, ioUatrip oSv oX ikriOw t&p \iymp 
oi ia6vop vpbs TO fliipoi xpijaiii^Toroi ttpat, iXXa koX vpif r&y 
/3ioy* (Tvpipiol yap ouTts tw fpyois vurrtiopTaip iih vporptvoirrag 
Toifs (vvi{pTa9 C'i^ Kai^ airoCty 

3. Non-theoretic science differs from theoretic also inl 
respect of the /act/lty employed in it. The rational part of! 
the soul ( r5 \6yop fy op) is divided into two parts^ the 
scientific and the calculative : XiyiaOti^ tik toCto^p ri iikp jvi- 
arripLOpiKOP to hi XoyioTiKSv rd yap /SovXciJcirAu icoi koylCi(r0ai 
TairSpy ovSel; ii jSovXcvcrai v€pl t&p /i^ M^xopjipatp SXXws t\€ip 
(Eth. Nic 6. I. 1139a ii). Both T.(xn* ^^ faculty which 
operates in productive science, and iPpopria-iSf the chief virtue 
of the Practical Reason (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 655. 1), belong! 
to the calculative part. In strictness ^p6pfitns deab withl 
the individual and his welfare^ iroXtru^ with that of the 
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CONTRAST OF THEORETIC 



State (Etfa* Nic. 6. 7. 1141 b 93 sqq.^ but they are so n^rly 
the same that we need not attend to this distinction. The 

[^^aClllty rrvrxf^P^m^ in tnnral arfi^n yr nuld Seem tO be Itt 

: Aristotle's opinion ^hfLsame as that wh ich deals, with the 
jtf'ii^ng f pf moral a^tnn. The deliberation which precedes 
^^.ajnoral act and which, is exprejssed in the p ractical sy llo* 
^ gism^is, apparently, .regarded^ by him as a repetition"on a 
. small scale of the process which ends in the construction of 
l)ract icaL9cicnce. In both operations the act of delibera- 
tion, as we shall see, is conceived to follow the same path'. 
The en ds, or at all e vents. the ultimate end^, of action 
are held by Aristotle to be giyen by the character, the 
^ue end'^ moral virtue; it remains for ^pSyficit to 
y^ determine th e mean s« under which term we must pro- 
bably include the intermediate ends. ^p6vfiais conducts 
the whole process of deliberation, till it lights on the 
actual step which must be taken in order that the end 
. may be attained : this is the last point reached in the 
deliberation, and the point at which action begins (Zeller, 
I ibid^ 650. 2). As these means must be morally correct, or 
in other words, as ^/H{in}<rif has to adjust its choice of means 
to the end suggested by moral virtue, iPp6vri<ns needs to be 
V . completed by moral ^drtue, just as moral virtue is incom- 
I piete without ^p((in|<rif. Its close connexion with moral 
virtue relates it to the passions and even to man's physical 
naturcj and separates it from speculative virtue (Eth. Nic. 
10. 8. 1 178 a 9 sqq.). It belongs to the more human part of 
man's nature, as that to the more divine. Its genesis is also 
different. Moral virtue, from which, it i^Jnsepaiable^ is the 
outcome of correct habituation: the. germ. of it only,, an 
undeveloped perception of the good and the bad, the just 



* We note, however, in Eth. Nic. 

6.8. 1 141 b 32 sqq. the recognition 

of two forms oi^odtmfinf v«pl niKiw : 

' one opyimtrovtny, the other more 

J . distinctly wpmcrM^ '^^^ poiktvnuL 

^ev^-^iA-t/ juj^ therefore more imp-^ssed 

*Mly>^<^^*^**\nih the characteristicsof ^pAnjaif. 

for ^p^rifirtf is essentially irpcurticil 

mi /SovXcvrunf. Thus it would 



seem that the ^p6¥ffinM of the 
poftoBtnif is to some extent differ- \ 
ent from that of the jrartlcal 
statesman and less characteris* 
ticaUy ^pAmiati, We should have 
been glad of some further treat- 1} 
ment of the subject, but we do not M 
seem to learn anything more about " 
it from Aristode. 
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and the unjust (Pol. i. %. 1253a 1 5), is bora with us and comes 
Sy nature. ^p6vri(nfj again, is mainly, though not exclusively 
(Eth. Nic 6. 7. 1 1 41 b 14), concerned with particulars (rh kq/F 
^jctiurra). Its p;irticular judgments need to be correct, and this 
they can hardly be without experience: experience, though 
it arrives at a sort of Universal, never wanders far from par- 
ticulars. It is evident, then, that the faculty which is con- 
cerned with practical science, is to be developed in life and in 
life only. Its b^^inning lies in hahitii flrion ^ its growth in 
expe rienc e. The young fall short in both respects. It is a 
faculty which cannot be passed from hand to hand* Hence^ 
though the sphere of Contingency (and this b the sphere of 
Practical and Productive Science) is that \^ht!Qh b most amen- 
able to human influence, the faculty which b concerned with 
it can only be produced by a circuitous and indirect process 
b^inning in infancy — a slower process than that by which 
speculative virtue comes into being, though intellectual 
virtue generally, which includes speculative virtue no less 
than il>p6vria'is and r€x>^> b said to 'stand in need of 
experience and time * (Eth. Nic. 2. i. 1103 a 15). Thus thei 
faculty which presides over conduct was once for all parted 
off by Aristotle from the specula tive faculty. The two 
faculties might be and should be possessed by tiie same 
person, but they were different The Greek language already 
dbtinguished between yv^iiri and cro^fo, and Aristotle 
reasserted the important truth embodied in thb distinc- 
tion. 

4. Lastly, non-theoretic science differs from theoretic in 
metJiod. 0€a>pta finds a place in the methods of both ; 
but the $€(opia of the one is not the same as the 0€«p(a 
of the other. In theoretic science, the objec t is sim ply 
to analyse: in p ractical an d.productiye^sdcnce, toj>ring 
intoj^ring. Tb 8v b to the former what ri ia6iiepo9 b to 
the latter (de Part An. i. i. 640 a 3). Theoretic Science 
takes a given fact or thing and inquires into its cause. 
Thus * the plan of Aristode's biological treatise on the Parts 
of Animals is to take the parts in succes^on and inquire 
what share Necessity and the Final Cause respectivdy have 
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10 METHOD OF ARISTOTLE 

\ in their formation^.' Practical science, on the other hand 
I (and productive science also), starts from an end to be 
: attained, and inquires into the means of attaining it, till it 

I arrives at a means which it lies within the power of the 
inquirer to set in action. Cp. Metaph. Z. 7. 1032 b 6, ylyv^rai 
Vil TO iyiks vof^vavTos otrt^' ivtiXii roil v/fcio, iv<iyjci}, ct ifyCkt 
loraiy rcXi vvip^ai^ olop SiiaXirriTa, cl H roSro, Otppji/nura* «al 
oSr»r JUl ro€i fttff hv tyiyji tls tovto h airbs iAvarcn io\aT09 
Touiv. Eira fjfiti 19 h-nb rairov jc(n|<riff voAfo-it icaXcirac ^ Jvl 
70 iyiatp€ip. (The illustration here is taken from productive 
science, not practical, but in this point there is no difference 
jbetween the two: cp. Eth. Nic 3. 5. iiiab la sqq.) In 
practical and productive science the analysis is pressed 
V^ « . ^ \ . forward till we reach ' that which we have it in o ur power to 

do.' The man of practical science who wishes to produce 
/ {happiness inquires into its cause, which he finds to be 

mainly virtue, then he inquires into the cause of virtue and 
finds it to be law ; the framing of law, however, is a thing 
which lies in his power; hence here his analysis stops, and 
the question which he has to solve is, h ow should laws 
I b e fra med so as_tQ. p roduce virtue ? Thus, while both in . 
^ theoretic and non-theoretic science there is a search for the 
' cause, in the former we search for the cause which will 
QOtlaip a given thing or fact, in the latter for the cause with 
! the aid of which we can attain j t given end. 
I It is easy to see how different the plan of the Politics 
f. : would have been if Aristotle had identified the methods 

I ' of physical and political study. We should have had the 

' actual phenomena presented by the life of States accepted 
^ as normal, and the problem would have been to refer them 

{ , to the Material or the Final Cause. As it is, happine ss js 

thestart ing-p oint^of Political. Science, and the object oC 
the mquiry is to discover some line of action lyings within 
the power of the inquirer — the correct way of framing laws, 
in fact — which^ will bring it into being to the utmost extent 
J j ' possible in each particular case. 

^ j The difference which exists between the problem of 

' Ogle's translation, p. xxxv. 






IN THE POUTICS. II 

Practical Sdence and that of Theoretic Science b not, 
however, the only cause of the diflerence between their 
methods of inquiry. The subject-matter of Practical Science i 
is more variabla.andJ£a&_^universaL and the faculty which) 
operates in it, though scientific in its nature, ripens only 
with the help of Experience and correct habituation : it can- 
not hope to achieve the same exactness as is attained in^ 
Theoretic Science, and leans more largely on Opimon, ana 
especially the opinion of ^p6viit ou ^ .- ^ <: . , ; 

We'might almost expect, looking to the langus^e which How <w 
Aristotle holds, to find him constructing Practical Science ^^^ 
from the judgments of experienced and well-habituated a^itiially 
Greeks, and accepting in its fulness the principle that in Xri^tkm 
this sphere the 4>p6vtiios is the standard. ^^ ^^Sti? 

But this he is far from doing. If he consults Opinion, £twlii^ 
as he constantly does, th^^-oynioaji e consults jsjnotjex" ^ JJ^^JJ^ 
clusively. the- opinion of this sniairdass^ but that^gf^tt 
I Pl§osDpherajoiL.?YCii^^ The opinions of the ^ 

Many are valuable as expressions of Experience^. But he 
does not accept Opinion as conclusive without verification : 
he subjects it to a variety of tests. First, that of * observed 
fact' {rh tpya^ rh ytrJjxcva). Sv/i^oirctv iri rols Xiyou iolKoavf 
al T&v a6^iAv io^aC vCartp yiv oZv koX to, roiavra l^ci rtvif rh 
V iXfiOis iv Tois vpoKTois iK T&p tpy<»p KoL ToS filov Kpbf€TaC ip 
toAtoh yhp rh Kvpiop. Sicoirciir bil ra vpO€ipriijJpa x/>^ 'vl ri 
tpya KoX rdp fitop itn^ipoPTaSi ical avp<fi6pr«^p ijip roi9 l/>/r»if 
&iro8€icr/op, iiaifmpoiipT(op H X&yovs vvokfim-iop (Eth. Nic ID. 
9. 1179a 16 sqq.). TThiic^ fori nstance , qu4^io0SLasJt$LUie* 
true^xiature of happiness^ are to be settled .bjL^bserving 
what jort of .persons arc,.asjLffii^tttt^f (acVjiggpy, and 
how thcy^QQgie, to be so. We see that the happy in- 
dividual is he who has much virtue and a not more than 
adequate amount of external goods (PoL 4 (7). i. 1333 a 
38 sqq.) ; that a State, if it is to be well ordered, must not( 
exceed a certain size (Pol. 4 (7). 4. 1326 a 35 sqq.). We 
learn best from the lives men lead what their real opinions 
are (Eth. Nic. 10. i. 1172 a 27 sqq.). It is true, that even 
* See the authorities in Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 243. 3. 
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whea Aristotle appeals to observed factj he often means by 
this not so much ' facts' as men*s impressions abo ut them. 
This is not always so, however : see for instance the well* 
known passage, de Gen. An. j. la 760 b 27 sqq. 

Next, he controls Opinion by ' reasoning' (X<(/of). That 

which is reasonable and probable (ri cCXoyov) has a certain 

^priina facie we^ht with him : of this the arguments in de 

Gen. An. 3. ii. 760 a 3i-4> ^^ aflbrd an instance. These 

are arguments from our reasonable anticipations, looking 

to the principles which prevail gene r ally in Nature. He 

, has, indeed, more confidence in deductions from less general 

\ principles : stiU we shall find that his conception of Nature 

. and the natural is constantly present to him in his political 

, inquiries, and the conception of Nature is one which falls 

' within the province of Theoretic Science. 

Aristotle's own account in the Ethics of the method of 
y^rruij leads us^ in fact, to expect in his treatment of the 
subject a laiger use <^ unproved Opinion and a slighter 
reference to the results of Theoretic Science than we 
ij actually discover in it. Practical Science turns out to be 
more a joatter of reasonii^ and less a matter of insight 
than we were prepared to find it. The interval which pouts 
man as an agent — ^the subject of Practical Science — from 
man as possesang a nutritive and perceptive soul — ^tfae 
^ I subject of Physics — cannot, after all, be insuperably great. 



fk . 



^The study of the pasfions falls within the province of 

'.Ethics, yet they are closely related to man's physical 

{ nature (Eth. Nic. 10. 8. 1178 a 9 sqq.), with which Physics 

has to do. The principle which enables Aristotle to explain 

\ the subject-matter of Physics b also that which enables 

! him to explain moral action and the State : the movement 

/^ from Potentiality to Actuality is common to both. The 

ff end of Man and of Society — ^livii^ nobly and well (ri cS 

Cv^} — *^ ^^ end which appears also in the field of Physics \ 

The truth that man lives for this end, and that the State 

, should be constructed for its attainment, b one whidi 

i Aristotle does not need to rest on Opimon, for his physical 

* De Pan. An. x la 656 a 3 sqq. 
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studies have proved to htm that the end of every individual] 
thing, according to the design of Nature, is 'the b^ o(^ 
which it is capable ^(rd iKoarif M€x6}k€vov ^€Xn<nroi>), And' 
if it be urged that without the aid of Opinion we cannot 
tell what is the best which is possible to man, we may reply 
that when Aristotle seeks to discover the highest element 
in happiness (Eth. Nic 10. 7), or to illustrate its depen-: 
dence on character rather than on external goods (PoL 4 (7).^ 
1. 1323 b 23), he refers us to his conceptio n of God — a chief: 
topic ^'the First Philosophy, or, as it is otherwise called, thej 
Theologic Science. ^TtirhniiUlerjias pointed out in reference 
to the Ethics, hpw much the actual method of Aristotle in 
Practical Science differs from that which he la)rs down for 
himself in theory. * The philosophy of Aristotle^' he re^ 
marks, 'with its fondness for sharp distinctions cannot 

npSsSbiy.preservc. its logical- consistency.^ It is as,a_cqm.\ 

Tplete man_ (als ganzer . Mensch), in full possession of all 

f practicail, technical| and theoretic powers and perceptions, 
that^ Aristotle everywhere speaks^, he forgets, that, he has 

r only .the right to speak as a good and wise man or States- 

/ man {<l>p6piiijasyj 

Aristotle does not probably intend, even in theory, to • 
ignore the links between Theoretic and Practical Science, ! 
or the elements which are common to both. He traces, as > 
we have said, in 'things done' (r& vpoKti) no less than in the 
subject-matter of Physics the operation of the Four Cai*.^es 

^ — ^the movement of matter to an end, an advance from 
\ Potentiality to Actuality. If this could not be done^ there^ 

^ would be no Science of Practice. He is less dear on the! 
question whether Practical Scienqj^jderives any of its prin« 
ciples from Theoretic. But even if he answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, it would still be qpcn to him to asser t 
the distinctness of Practical and Theoretic Science as he 
unquestionably does. He not only holds that Practical 
Science aims at Practice in addition to knowledge, but 
that neither the end of man nor the means to its attaint 
ment can be ascertained, at all events in detail, except by\ 
' Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Begrift^ j. 354*7* 
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' an appeal to the judgment of the 4>p6viitof, and also to the 
collective experience of men, siftecT and corrected as we 
have seen that he sifts and corrects it Even Plato does 
not think that a knowledge of the Ideas will suffice ta 
make his guardians good rulers without fifteen years of 
practical experience. Perhaps, if Aristotle's treatnient of 
Ethical and Political Science had been more abstract and 
had concerned itself less with concrete detail, and if, again, 
he had not construed its aim to be the promotion of 

[ correct Practice, he might have been better able to dispense 

I with the aid of Opinion : but, after all, do not all inquirers 
on these subjects to this day tacitly follow the method 
which Aristotle avowedly adopts? Where is the inquirer 

' who does not tacitly refer to the best Opinion of his o wn 
eQQjg]} in framing his account of virtue? What European 
philosopher ever doubts that European institutions are the 

^best? 

The allied difference between the aims of Practical and 
Theoretic Science, which seems more than anything else to 
lead Aristotle to distinguish between the two, appears, 
indeed, to be an unreal ground of distinction between them. 
May not moral and political science speculate about moral 
action without any aim beyond the attainment of truth ? 
Is not Aristotle himself led by his view that the aim of 
Political Science is to promote right action to make Us 
study of social facts, patient and comprehensive though 
it is, less the central feature of the Politics than the study 
of Society as j{__oijght to hfi ? Should not the careful 
analysis of social tendencies, which we find, for instance, 

I in the book on Revolutions, have preceded and prepared 

I the way for the attempt to depict a best state'? Might 
we not have been gainers, if he had addressed himself even 

: more closely than he has done to understanding social 
phenomena and less to modifying Jhem ? Political Science 



s •- 



^ We have already noticed 
that this would seem to have 
been the plan which Aristotle 
intended to adopt in his political 



investigations, when he penned 
the concluding sentences of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. 
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' begins ' for him ' in History/ no less than in Ethics : but \ 
might not History "Tiavc filled with advantage an evenj 
greater place in his investigations ? 

It is possible, again, to overrate the value of the verdict '^ 
of the <l>p6vtiJLos9 both in ethical and political questions. In I 
politics, the ' wise and good man ' often clings overmuch I 
to the Good at the very moment when the Better is about \ 
to take its place. Even on ethical questions, the ^p6ptii/ot 
perhaps has no monopoly of in^ht There is somF^Erutli 
in one of the many shrewd remarks which are scattered 
over the Laws of Plato — o£ yap Saop obalas ipcr^^ Air€<r^aX-| 
fi4voi Tvyxivovtrip cl iroXXof, Totrovrop koX rod xplp^iP rcif 
iXXov9 ol voPTipol ical ixFl^^^^ 0€iop if n koX €6in'cxo 
tp€<m KoX Toi9 KOKOiSf flSoTc vojivoXXol Kol T&p o^Upa kokA 
c3 T019 Xiyoif KoX raif li^s iuupavpTOi t<As iiutvcvs r&t^ 
ivOpiivtop KoX Tovs x€lpopas (Laws, 950 B-C). With this 
we may compare a remarkable saying of Niebuhr : — * I am 
bold enough not to shrink from the admission that I can 
. picture to myself as the inspired preacher of a wisdom at 
, once elevated and profound, I won't exactly say Satan 
j himself, but a possessed person over whom the evil spirit 
often comes and whom he^ often pervades ; and looking to 
I the risk that denouncers of heresy may lay hold of what I 
say^ I will not speak hypothetically, but name Rousseau 
and Mirabeau^' 

We need not wonder that the science of voXirunf is one',Powmact- 
which is 'hardly meet to be called' a science, and thatl^jj^^ 
it demands maturity both of mind and character, if wey*«^»u4 
bear in mind the sphere in which it works and the diffi-|j^, Ka* 
culties with which it has to grapple. Its sphere is, 2ts}^S£**^^ 
we have seen, that of the Contingent— one in which thejFoitiin^ 
tendencies to Good, that here, as elsewhere, exist, are met, 
[ and often baffled, by the irregularities which attach to 
matter and, above all, to human agency. It possesses 



* Kleine Schriflen, i. 473, fectly I have rendered this ener^ 
quoted by Bernay?, Phokion, p. getic and highly characteristic 
104. I am well aware how imper- utteiance. 
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not only all the variability which characterises U 
also that which characterises Man* 

The first rude analysis of the subject-matter n 
it has to deal — ^we now confine our attention to tl 
branch of iroXiru^ — reveals to us the worldi^ 
well known to Greek literature and speculation — 
Nature, Chance, and Man; and i( as w^ gain 
view of things^ these agencies tend to fade aw; 
be replaced by less familiar and less personal 
the four causes^ or again, Potentiality and Ad 
will still be worth while to cast a hasty glance < 
more popular conceptions before they disappear. 

The poets had spoken in well-known uttc 
Chance, Art, Necessity and Nature, as supreme 
things. Agathon (Fn 8) had said — 

Euripides had connected Necessity and Nature— 

T/ Tovrs tu 
orvMiy imp htl Kmrk ^Catp ^Mcnpar; 
diUf^ y^ Mh r6r JbraygaUnf fipcnit, 

Fr. ys7f from the Hypsi] 

and had elsewhere doubted whether Zeus is the 
which reigns in nature, or the intelligence of man 

^OoTtt fror* cf irv, d iw yAf oiffO f f ISciw, 
Zcvf, cSr* Jbfayai ^Mrwor, ftrt yovr fiporm^^ 

Troad 847-S : cp. Fragixu 

There were philosophers who traced back the i 
things to Nature and Chance, Art supervening i 
but not adding much to their work (Plato, Laws, 81 
cp. 967 A) ; and Plato himself finds it easy to u 
how everything in the State, at all events, look 
outcome of Chance (Laws, 709 A) ; but he add 
that this is not the fact; on the contrary, Goc 
co-operate with Chance to shape its destini< 
scientifically, Plato finds Matter, or Necessity, 2 
or the Idea, at the root of things \ * He is una 

* Cp. Tun. 68 £-69 A. 
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to his Dualbm, to merge these bi^'O causes in one, or to' 
recognize in Necessity the work of Reason and the positive 
intermediary, not merely the limitation and n^^ative con« 
ditipn; of her working * (Zeller, Gr. Ph. %. i. 489 sq., ed. a). 

It is the tendency of Aristotle to soften this sharp Neoctntjr- 
antithesis, and to view the JNecessaxy. as the fijpnd, if often 
the inconstant friend,, of 4h«-Good« He distinguishes three 
kinds of the Necessary, two of which have no place in 
the State (Zeller, Gr. Ph, a. a. 331. i): cp. MeUph. A. 7. 
107a b II, rh y<kp ivayKolop roa-avraxiih ^^ H^^ fi^ ^ 
irofA T7IP ipiifiPf t6 a ct ovK ip€v rh c2, r) Si fi^ Iii8<x4'^* 
POP iXXw iXk\ IlvX&9 : de Part An. 1. 1. 64a a i, etalp ipa 
hff drloi aSroi, r6 (f cit tp€Ka koX rh i( ipiyKiif TFokkk 
yhp ylperai Sn ivayiai* trt^t i* ip Tit ivo/nfo-cic volap ki" 
ycvatp ipJiyiaiP ol klyopT€S i( iviyxritr r&p ii\p yap i6o 
Tp6vtAP oHirfpop oldp re ivipx^iP, r&p iu^puriiip^^p ip roSr 
Karh <lnXo<ro<l>Uur tfrri t* fp y€ roit txcvai yip€<np 1j rplnf 
XiyoiA€P yhp ri}F rpo^^y iLPayKoUp ri Kai^ Mlrtpop roCrmp 
tQp rpdinop^ iXk* in ai% otSp re £rcv rat^f tlpoc roSro 
d* iirrh &4nr€p i( ivoOlatfou The State falls so far under I 
the sway of Necessity, as it b^ns in Matter^ and needs) 
instruments {JSpyapay : its matter and its provision of instru-l 
ments are necessary pre*requisites, if it is to attain the 
Good: they are conditionally necessary {i^ ihrod^ircMf 
ivayxcua). But these indispensable conditions may assume 
two very different characters. They may^ if favourably 
present, be positive contributors to the End, almost rising 
to the level of its efficient cause (de Gen. An. a. 6. 74a a 
19 sqq.). Necessity, if only we have to do with favourable { 
Matter, may be the fore-runner, the first or nascent form 
of the Best : it may be Nature in disguise. On the other 
hand, there may lurk in it an element of unfitness for the 
Best, which will mar the whole evolution : the indispensable 
condition, which may be the friend of the Best, may also 
be its worst foe. The State must have a territory; yet 

* Phys. 3. 9. 200a 30 sqq. : cp. * Zeller, ibid.: cp. de Gen. Aiu 
aooa 14, 49 y^ rpvkp r6 diwy- 3. 6. 743a 33 sqq. 

Tor. 
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the characteristics of this territoiy may be unfivou 
its political wellbeing (Pol. 7 (5). 3. 1303b 7 sqq.)^ 
start with a population, and here again the nn 
may occur (Pol. 4 (7). 7. 1317 b 13 sqq.). It must 
due supply of external goods ; yet the pursuit 1 
may draw men away from hi^er things. Thus tl 
pensabte condition may prove a fetter and even a stv 
block, for men may mistake the necessary for the 1 
^ means for the end. In any case, as the statesman 
the carpenter or builder, is seldom free to select tfa 
lial for his State, this element is likely, whether 
or for woe, to play a conuderable part in sha 
destiny. It might be better away, were this possil 
there is a power capable of g^vinj; it a new direct 
making it a positive aid to the BesL Many thin 
into existence for one end, marked out by N( 
and then Nature adroitly gives them a new turn, < 
them to the Best The State itself came into e: 
in the hands of Necessity, ' for the sake of mere li 
Nature carries it on to the h^hcr end ctf 'good life.* 
which originates in necessity XCoL l. 3. lajgb 2^. 
eventually a souccc oC virtue : the household in 
undergoes' a similar re-adaptation. But indee< 
that are necessary may often be also expedient: 
relation of ruling and being ruled is not only a n 
j condition of unity, but also expedient (PoL t. 5 13^ 
: and if Neces»ty forges the link which binds toget! 

i' and wife, father and child, master and slave (P 
ia5aa 36 sqq.), and so calls into existence the H< 
and State, Necessity and Expedient^ here colncidi 



Qosely allied with the 'conditionally necessary 
ade of the conception which Aristotle terms Natui 
fitv oSp Tpivov oCr«*r 4 ^'i* \iytTM, if v/xin} luAtrr 
lUvn {Xif T&p i)i6vTmp tp avrott ifxh" KUnJo-cuf koI ft. 
JUAoy U Tp4wov 4 l">p^ koI ri tHot ri xar& rdy k6yt 
3. 1. 193 a aS). It is in the former of these two sei 
Nature borders dosdy on Necessity. Nature is alai 
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of as the end (1) Vk ^iais rtkat kcH ot btica, Phys. 4. a.. 194a 
a8); and even as the path which leads from the cme point 
to die other {In tt 4 ^^f 4 Xcy«VA^in| ^ yip€v%s Hit i^nw 
cb ^^inar, Phys. a. i. 193b 12)^ Nature is thus 'a principlel\ 
of motion and rest impbnted and essentially inherent inll 
things whether that motion be locomotioo, increase, decay^T * 
or alteration * (Phys. a. i. ipab 13). For thoi^ Aristotie | 
in countless passages speaks of Nature as a person, seeking 
to realize aims and giving evidence of wisdom and virtue^ 
we soon leam to seek its agency rather in things them* 
sdves. Its working seems hardly distinguishable firoi^ 
that of God \ except that it is more ubiquitous^ more im- 
manent in things, more Protean and multiform; evidendng^ 
itself, as we see in the Politics, not only in * that which i9 
best,' but also in ' that which is necessaiy/ * that which is 
coeval with birth' (rd ci0uf U ycj^cr^s), * that which obtains 
for the most part ' {to &f M rh voX^ If we know the 
State to be the work of Nature from the fact that it bi 
what b best, we learn this also by tracing it back to its< 
bq^innings in Necessity, by investigating its or^;in in the 
Household and ^Hllage. The real beino^ however, of 
Nature b rather to be found in the end than in the process^! 
and rather in the process than its starting-point. 

With Aristotle's conception of Nature a s bringing tiie 
Sest we m^y contrast the less cheerful Epicurean view, 
which Lucretius adopts (5. 195 sqq.): — . 



Quod superest arvi, tamen id Datum sua vi 
Sendbtis dbducat^ m vis homana reaa tat 
Vitai causa valido consueta bidenti 
Ingemcre et teriain pressu prosdndere aiatris: 

and Virgil in his train (Georg. i. 197 sqq.): — 

Vidi lecta dia et miilto spectata laboie -^ 

Degenerare tamen, ni vis hunuma qnotannb 
Maxima quaeqiie manu l^eret : sic omnia fittb 
In peius mere^ ac retro sublapsa refem. 

Aristotle, on the contrary, finds in things a tendency to | 



\ l^\^^^^Mcs,i.27%^ and cp. de Gen. An. 731b 24 
• SeeZener,Gr.Pli.3.2.387-^ sq^ • ' . . 
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I evolve themselves right Men sometimes can hardly choow 
but do or say the right thing (de Part. An. 1. 1. 64% a 19* 
27 : Metaph. A. 3. 984 a 18 : TdchmuUer, Kunst, p. 385) : 
and if the State needs human contrivance to bring it into 
existence (cp. 6 vpw-of awrrtiiraSf PoL i. 3. 1253 ^ 3^)» ^^ 
contriver perhaps only 'followed the guidance of thii^ 
themselveSi' for we hear of a ' growth in things ' {th vpSy* 
flora ^vtf/Acva) in connexion with the rise of the State 
(PoL I. 2. 1252 a 24). Nature often gives us dear intima* 

. tions of the true course : she seeks, for instance, to mark | 
off the natural slave by a special physi cal aspe ct and ' 
bearing (i. 5. 1254 b 27sqq.); she creates in men a difler-* 
ence of age, and so suggests the true basis for distinctions 
of .political privil ^e within the dtizen body (4 (7). 14. | 
1332 b 35). Yet she is often baffled (i. 5. 1254 b 32 sqq.), | 
mnd needs the aid of Art to bring things right. Thus it is 
that Alt partly completes what Nature is unable to csLxry 
to completion, partly imitates Nature (Phys. 2. 8. 199 a 15) J 
Aristotlc ,j|s we ^lall see, is at even more pains to diow 
that the State is a product of Nature_than.JPlatCL\hA5]| 
brai before him. His_<firect object^ in fo. doing is toj 
i^ngdien and .^consecrate. .it9 jyi^rity^ andLto exhibit 
its true relation to the. jH^^^v^^ An inddental con<^ 
sequence of his aiguments, however, is that whatever holdif 

' good <^ 'compounds formed by Nature* (ni ^^ci 9vvcirri*r^l| 
holds good .of the State. Thus, a s If ature does everything 
*dt her fr om ^coasidjgationa^ of that. which is. necessary ojf 
froni considerations of tha ^ ly^ich is better y the structural 
of the State^jiust . satia^. oneuu: other of these, tests. &( 
again, in all things thatjexistJisyL nature, and not. by, a^ 
dent, whose essence is disorder (iroffa) \ we look to fin 
order fctfif ) and proportion (cp. Phys. 8. i. 252 a 11, iXXfi 
ftijfir cvi€P yc Aroxroy rfip ^fiati nai Karh ^Aeur ii yap ^tf<r«l 
olria ithn ri^^mr rh I* facipoir vpif rh Aveipop oiiipa X<f^* 
Ixci, riia ti 9wa X6yot: Phys. 8. 6. 259 a 10, ip >j^| 



:t. 



* Laws, 889 sq. 

* De Gen. An. i. a, 717a 1$, 9 



cp. Pkus Tim. 75 D. 
' De Part. An. 1. 1. 641 b 2%. 
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iiriflXjetp /xoAXoy). Conse quently, Aristotle .jpsists on orde r 
and proportion in the State: he cannot accept the hap- 
liazard organization of actual communities (PoL 4 (7). 
2. 1324 b 5), the social anarchy of democracies (8 (6). 4^ 
1319 b 27sqq.)9 or even the indefinite and varying mag- 
nitude of Greek cities (4 (7). 4. 1326 a 8 sqq.: cp. de An. 2. 
4. 416 a l6y tQp Si <pAr€i crwumMfiipaiP viprtap iarl v4pas iciil 
Xiyos luyiOinn re naX av^<r€tt(). So again, 'Nature always' 
gives things to those who can use theni, either exclusively 
or more largely than to others ' (de Part An. 4. 8. 684 a 28). 
The State, therefore, must follow the same rule in dis- 
tributing the advantages at its disposal — ^wealth, office, 
political power, and the like. So again, in all products, 
of Nature we find elements of two kinds — &p oIk ipot and 
fi^pi; : the former necessary conditions of the thing but not 
parts of it, the latter its parts. This holds also of the 
State (Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21 sqq.), and thus we find 
Aristotle breakii^ the population of his State into two 
sections, the one merely a necessary condition <^ the State 
and not a part of it, the other concentrating in itself the 
substance and true life of the State. 
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We have already seen that Matter, while indispensable a^|Spont»- 
a condition of the things into which it enters, is also sog^^ 
variable that it may prove either the first step in the I 
process of Nature which ends in Actuality, or a distortis^i 
and enfeeblii^ influence, ^t b in this variability of Matter! f 
that Sm)ntaneity (rh aAroftarop) and Fortune (r^if) take|j 
their ri^(Metaph. E. 2. 1027 a 13, &n'€ ^ £Xif t<mu olrla ^ 
iph€xpylpfi vofA ri &t ivl ri vokh ikkmt ro8 orvyi^^i|icifrof). 
'The accidental,' says Zeller^, 'arises whe n a free or 
unfree activity directed to an end is brought by the 
influence of external .drcumstances to produce a result 
other than tliat end.' Spontaneity is predicated in the 
case of such a disturbance generally, whether the activity . 
disturbed and impeded is that of a being exercising Moral | 

■ Gr. Ph. a. a. 335. 
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j Choice or not ; Fortune, only when the agent whoae acdviQ 
b thus modified is a being exercbing Moral Choice. A 



form of the Accidental is the (h/fiTra>/Aa— e. g. the occuirena 
of an eclipse while one is taking a walk; and hef€ tlM 
Accidental appears in its purest form ^. It here takes tfai 
shape of a mere co-existence iu Space or Time of tw< 
events standii^ in no causal relation to each other. Ai 
Torstrik points out^ Accident is not always a marrii4 
influence: the movement to an end may be satisfactorO) 
accomplished, and yet incidentally set going the aimleai 
activiQr of Chance. Chance plays round the orderec 
process of Nature, careless whether it mars or aids it 
or does neither. Its essential characteristic is to be with 
out design and irregular; it is the negation of Intelli 
gence and Nature — a power which acts without reason an< 
without that approach to rq^ularity (ri At l%\ rh voX^ 
which Nature exhibits. Aristotle evidently holds that i 
everything happened by accident, nothing would be cal 
culable beforehand. This is not really the case. Chano 
itself is in some degree reducible to uniformities. 

The popular Greek view set down the Accidental to th< 
Gods: thus Herodotus speaks frequently of 9th\ rvxi] 
Thucydides of 17 r^i| <x ro8 Btlw ^ ; Timoleon, accordinj 
to Plutarch ^ * having built a temple to Automatia dosi 
to his house, sacrifised to her and consecrated the hous( 
itself to the "Icpor LalyMv* Euripides, however, distin 
guished between Fortune and the hand of the Deity *, an< 
we find Philemon^ placing in the mouth of one of hi 
characters the utterance — 



> Zeller, Qx. Ph. s. 1. 335. 3. 

' Hermes^ 9. 435. 

' It sometimes aids Art at all 
events: cp. riy^y^ ^X^ fvrtp^ 
Koi Tvxif ^^X'^ (Eth. Nic 6. 4. 
1140 a I9\. 

* Thuc S- i<Hf 112. 

■ Timol c. 36. The fate of the 
Athenian Timotheus, who had 
said that his success was due to 
himself more than to Fortune 
(Scholiast on Aristophanes, Phi* 



tus, 180), was perhaps present t 
Timoleon's mind. 

* L. Schmidt, Ethik der alte 
Griechen, i. c6, who refers t 
CycL 606 (582 bothe), Hecub. 49 
(465 Bothe) — to whidi reference 
may be added Here fiirens, 120 
sqq., where gods no less tha 
men are viewed as the sport c 
fortune. 

^ Inc. Fab. Fragm. 48 Didot 



(• 



MAN. 33 

ovx fcmvy iKkk raMficnw, I yuxtrai 
«w l^rvx IxatfTfk irpocrayoprvffrai Tv^f. 

Menander makes a near approach to Aristotle in the lines — 
and 



To Aristotle, at any rate when he speaks scientificailyf 
Acddent is an influence arising at the oppo^te pole of 
things to the Deity, and inasmuch as it is not directed 
to an end« bordering closely on the non-existent K 

The domain of Politics is exposed ta^ the_action jof 
Accident inj^U its Jbrms. It was a avinrmna that brought 
the extreme democracy of Athens into bdng (PoL 3. lo. 
1274 a 12). I t rests wi th.JFoiluncLjdiethrr the. State 
possesses the adequate suppljr. of_ accessories (oiffificrpof 
Uppifyla) with which it should start, or not (PoL 4 (7). 13. 
1332 a 29 : cp. c. 4- ^i'^S ^ 37 «!•)• 

To these powers Aristotle apparently adds as a fourth Haa. 
that of human agency, for though we might concehre it fjJ' '«j 
as already included under the heads of Nature, Necessity, ^^jj/^^ 
and Accident, inasmuch as human beings form, as we i^ ^&*' 
shall see, the Matter of the State, he clearly marks off ^^^ 
the agency of Sioroia from that o( ^TMrtt (e.g. Phys. 9. 5* ) n^^'^ 
196 b 21) '• ^ '-^ . 

He does not trace the gradual ripening of political 
wisdom in man, as he traces in the Poetics the dawn of 
Poetry. We do not learn whether Chance played the same 
part in the growth of the State as it did in the devdop- 
ment of the Poetic Art (Poet. 4. 1448 b 22 : 14. 1454 a 10). 
Was the State the outcome of Trial and Failure (Tci/>a,Poet. 
24. 1459 b 32)? We are not told, but we may probably 

1 * 'OXwButf Fragm. I Didou cal vaprhbi MpAm/Wf may iisoht 

I * Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 336. referred to^ though it loses wdghl 

* The enumeration in £th. Kic. owing to the employment of the 

3* 5* 1112a 31, aiTia toKOvaw fCMc word doKOvoir* 
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THE STATE EXISTS 



oaljiBii 

potocdy 

amcnaDle 

to llBBMB 



assume that in tliisi as in other fields. Experience^ loc^ 
preceded Sdence. 
The State \ But even when human agency approaches the subject- 
matter of Politics with all the resources both of Experience 
and Science, it finds the State only imperfectly amenable 
(to its controL The reason of thi^ will be rcadOy inferred 
from our review of the agencies at work in this sphere. 
^ Sdence has to steer her way among the potent bfluenoes 
of Necessity, Nature, and Accident, not to q>eak of human 
aberrations. Nature, indeed, is her ally and guide, but with 
the rest she has to do the best she can. 
The State is to Ari stotle_jKither an 'organism* whidi 



it is beyond man's power to influence, nor a. creation of 
man which man can mould as he Jikes , It is in part, thou^ 
only in part, beyond his_,contrd. The. Matter out of 
which the State issues — the population with which it starts 
—may be untowardly; the territory may be other than 
it should be; and even if, as in the best States both 
population and territory are all .that:, can be wished. Acci- 
dent may still mar its devdopmentt The. lawgiver often 
"has to'deai with adverse conditions which he cannot alter, 
ud it is the business of Political Science to point out 
not only what is to be done when wind and tide are 
favourable, but also how the best may be made of adverse 
drcumstances \ 



/l 



Tlieiieoes-| In entering on his subject, Aristotle's first care is to 

^ysStie, its ircassert the authority of the State, nominally in opposi- 

j^'^^JS^ . jtion to those who had drawn only a quantitative distinc- 

/ andiofity [tion between it and the household, but really in correction 

( •^^^ •^ 'of more serioxis errors — the error of those who had asserted 



* Cp. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 5 sqq. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that 
in asserting the existence of a 
Sdenoe of Society Aristotle is 
hr from claiming that it enables 
us to 'ascertain the fundamental 
lam's of social e\*olution' or to 
'forecast the future of society.* 



tHistory hardly groups itself tfl 
!him as an evolution. Acddeni 
plays a laige part in it* All be 



asserts is that it is possible tc 
{determine more or less scientifi- 
cally how the Sute should he 
•organized and administered ondei 
\-arying social conditions, 
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^ it to exist, not ^ucrci, but v<(|iy, and the error of those in^ndod 
who, like the Cynics, regarded it as a non-essentiaL |^ Anito- 

The distinction between ro, ^mtci and rJk vJ/cy arose ^^^^^T"? 
connexion with the question as to the reality c^ things — Semite 
a question which presented itself early in the history <^2[^^^. 
Greek philosophy. Gorgias appears to have denied exist* the State ii 
ence in toto. Others distinguished between things which ^[^^^^ 
exist S6v€i and things which exist viyM. Some inquirers •»! the 
found that which exists by nature mainly in sensible udbdie 
things — ^in the elements, earth, air, fire, and water, ^^^^v^^_ 
their compounds (Plato, Laws, 889 A sqq.) ; others denied are paiti. 
existence by nature to the heaven, but allowed it to the 
world of animal life K More commonly, the natural was 
identified with the necessary, as in the already quoted 
fragment of Euripides: or with that which is fixed anil 
invariable (cp. Eth. Nia l. f. 1094b 14, rh tk aaXii icol rk 
Hkoui • • • rwrajSnip l^ci tia/^o(Ap koI «X<lyif 9, Arrc 8ok€& v^mp 
lioroir ciMUy ^crcft Vk |ii)): or the immemorial, not 'made 
with hands*; as in Diog. Laert. 9. 45, «mi|ri tt v6iu§m 
• ctpoi (sc« i^ojCTKtv i Aiffufffp&rof ), ^tiSirci ti £ro/ia koL ccFifar, and 
in the famous lines of the Ant^one of Sophocles^ which 
Aristotle quotes (RheL i. 13. 1373b 9 sqq.: cp. 15. 1375a 
33 sqq.), and understands as asserting existence by nature : — 

Ov yap n pvr yr K^xl^it, AX* M w&n 
G rom^ kMhs oBcr i^ &nm ^^: 

or the true, as distinguished from that which seems true 
to the many (Aristot. Soph. Elendu la. 173a 15): or that 
which is universally or generally recognized: thus the 
sophist Hippias refused to recognize any laws as dtvindy h 
authorized, except those which are eveiywhere accepted U 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 19 ; cp. the passages from Aristotle's /l 
Rhetoric just quoted). 

Hato w ould probably find the natural, above all, m tint 
which participates in the Idea of Good; a nd Aii stode, 



* Cpu AristoL de P^it. An. 1. 1. drnyMrov remrap ww r r S u M, iif i 
641 b 20 sqq., el M Tdr |iip {Mir imk rCymt mA * "' i^ ' - 
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fonowingja the same |»th^findsihe.iuturdjm Jha 
ls~either a necessary conditioo cL_j}r a <firect 
butor to, that which is best for the^sped^n— tfie 
not the universal, end. The tests <^ primittveness ( 
STycycr^y PoL I. 5* 1254 a 23: t6 ipxalop, PoL 4 
1329 a 40 sqq.) and of generality of occurrence (rl 
rb ToXif) are also accepted by him. To asc^Uin 
natural, we are taught to ask what obtaLns,. in 
instances, what holds good of healthy ^d well-con 
subjects (PoL i. 5. 1254 a 36 sqq.)« It_is_.not.frc 
Sarians, but from Greeks that we learn the natural 
the State and household (PoL i. 2« 1252 a 34 sqq 
fiv oSir . . • ip ti ToU fiapfiipoit: cp. 6. 1255 a 33 91 

It is by showing that the State satisfies these te 
Aristotle is enabled to reassert its naturalness 
authority over the individuaL Both had been im; 
The assertion that Right is not ^<rcc but p6iif led 
inevitably to a similar assertion with respect to th< 
which represents a distribution of rights ; and the < 
this view was to weaken the authority of the Sta 
the individual. Some, indeed, like Callides in the 
of Plato, by implication allowed the State to be 
if it were in the hands of a man of transcendent 
and force of character, but this condition of thuigs 
exception, not the rule. 

Those who claimed that the State is not ^^o-ci b 
did not necessarily imply that it owes its extsten 
compact, though the two ideas do not lie far apai 
m^ht mean only that its claims rest on general ace 
— that it is the traditional, received thing — that its ai 
is artificial, not based on Nature, but * of man's d 
and that it need not have existed, if men had not 
that it should. The phrase brought its origin, li 
perilously near that of money (vJ/ucr/Aa) or of law 
both of them things commonly conceived to rest on < 
and to depend on it for acceptance and authority^ ; 

* Cp. £th. Nic 5. 8. 1133a 3S ist Hippias (Xen. Mem 
tqq.: roL 1.9. 1257a 35. The soph- treated law as a kind of 
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are not surprised to find Glaucon, who undertakes in the^, 
Republic to state the views of Thrasymachus, tradng the \ 
oripn of law and justice to compact His language implies } 
that not only law but anything like Iq^ally regulated sode^ | 
or^^ates in compact There are, indeed, passages even in ( 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle in which social relations ) 
seem to be rested on contract: thus we read in Eth. Nic 8. 
I4« 1161 b 13, at Si voXiruol kcX ^Xcruol Koi irvyivXciUal kbH 
S^roi ToiaSrai {^iXtai) KOumpiKoit (^iXtoit) loUeun liSXXair 0I09 
yap Kolf iyjokoyUuf rivii ^Ivovrox cTmu (cp. Eth. Nic 9. I* 1 163 b 
328qq. : PoL 2. 0. 1261 a 30sqq^ passages on which some 
light is thrown by Rhet 1. 15. 1376 b ti sqq.). jnjhe Poli- 
tics, 'however, AristotlcLJiot only^contrasts. law with compact 
(PoL 3. 9* 1280 b 10), bu^ seems everywhere to imply that 
the State neither ca me into being by way of compact nor 
is'dependent on^TOmpact_Jgf_it^ It_bq;M|Jui 

/ ffie 'blind impulses which first formed the household. s(^ 
broadened there into wi der aims whichjnotlmig but t he State 
could satisfy. It glided imperceptibly int o exis teno^jM 
men became successively aware of the various nee()s bound 
up with their nature. Men could not choose but form it or 
y^ some imperfect substitute for it It b as mu di a necessity 
oThuman existen ce as food or firel Its authority rests c&j 
the same basis as the authority <^ the father^ not. on consent, 
, but on the constitution of human natum. EfHCurus, on the 
contrary, 'insisted on an or^rinal compact between the 
individual members of sodety as the origin of its establish-t 
mentV and in so doing reasserted the doctrine ascribed by) 
Glaucon to Thrasymachus in a slightly more unequivocal! 
form*. 



in agreement with popular opinion 
(Anstot Rhet. i. 15. 1370 b 9), 
and asked, ytf/iovr, & S«jcparfff, wStt 
S9 nt iJyifOVttTo mrmidaior wpayiia 
c&n ^ t6 wmIBwBoi a^roir. ovr yt 
wMJtMkt tAroi of Btpgvoi osodon- 
|ia<ramr IMTorttfrirrai ; 

' Prof: Wallace, Epicureanism, 
p. 158. 

j ' The doctrine of the origin of 
society in contract, when Epi- 



%c^ 



cums at last distinctly put ill 
forth, was put Ibithp not with the) 
comparatively restricted aim olj 

With urEicEirTias often beoi Qp>! 
held in modem times, hut wu 
the far more revolutionary aim of 
throwing the Stat e further iptQ. the' t-^^f^ c^ 
background of human life by< ^U 
representing it as a thing of man%t 
devising, not air imperious di^^ 
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THE STATE EXISTS 



I As the teaching of some c^ the Sophists had tendecl 

I impair the authority of the State, or to limit its functions 

the protection of the individual from wrong, so the teachii 

lOf the Cynics led up to a denial that the wise man needs 

^jState of his own other than the whole world. The doctrin 

of the Cynics, no less than those of these Sophists, are co 

troverted in the opening chapters of the Politics. Even Plal 

in one of his dialogues at all events, had failed, in Aristotli 

.opinion, to do full justice to the State and its daims. I 

I had treated the City-State as a mere enlarged househol 

, and had spoken as if the master of slaves, the head of 

household, and the King or citizen-ruler of a State on 

differed in the number of those they ruled. It is primari 

in correction of this doctrine, which is not indeed much 

harmony with Plato's ordinary view of the comparatf 

claims of State and household, and is perhaps rather Socral 

than Platonic, that Aristotle traces, first the bq^nings 

the household, and then the rise of the household into tl 

City-State. The inquiry, however, offers a convenient o 

portunity of refuting other and more serious errors — the 

of the Sophists and Cynics. 

The genetic method whidi Aristotle follows in tl 
inquiry may surprise those who remember that he la; 
Idbwn the principle jelsewhere'jjthat the genesis of a thing 
ib be explained by its nature or essence (a^(a), not t 
nature of it by'itsj;encsis. ItJs^JiC.8aya,.hecause the tbii 
IS what it isj.thatjt came .into Jbeing. as it did. If we wai 
therefore, to know what the State i^ we. must ask, it woii 
seem, not the mode of jts genesis, but rather its end. Y 
he invites us^at the yeiy outset of the Politics, to study t 
growth of the State ab avo (r& i^pie/yMxa ^Mf/icva). I: 
object, however, in this, is not^so much to ascertain wh 
^e State J a as to prove that it exist s^by n ature, and to she 



tate of his nature. EpScaros, in 
fiict, trod in the footsteps of the 
Sophists re fe rr e d to in the text. 
But then he had a philosophical 
discipline to set in the place, of 
the State« which they had not 



' They struck down the traditioi 
guide of human life without havi 
anything to substitute for it. 

^ De Part. An. 1. 1. 640a 13M 
(especially a 33-b 4) : 643 a 31. 
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thaf Jt^tanjg to jlig household as a whole «tanda.ia itS4>ait 
or^a fuli-g^rown plant.stands Jl;a.:ih&..8QedJrom. which.it 



In correction of the errors of Plato and others to whidi 
reference has been made, Aristotle first trace s back the 
household to necessity and nature, jLiid then shows that, the 
State is a d erivative of tf ie househ old* It differs in species 
{fomTthe^ household, but yet it is akin to it and issues from 
it. He takes the two relations which make up the earliest 
form of the household, before, with the birth of children, a 
third is added, that of father and child, and he shows how 
they issue, not from deliberate choice, but from impulse 
and necesaty— the relation of husband and w ife from an 
impulse common^ to man with animals and plants, that df 
master a nd slave from thejn^j^ct.of self-preservation* The 
household thus arises ; and probably some of those who 
were most earnest in impugning the naturalness of the 
State accepted the household as natural. The sophist 
Hippias, at all events, r^;arded the law which enjcrins 
reverence to parents as a law universally accqpted and 
imposed by the gods (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. ao). But the Sta te 
rises out^of the household through the intermediatcanstita- 
tion of the Village, which is properly a Clan-Village^ and 
thus betrays its relation to the household, i^lreadj^tbe 
Village supplies a wider range of wants_than_ the^house- 
hold — ministers to some wants which are not mere daily 
wants ; and the State does no more Jhan pro^»d a Htde 
farther in the same path. The State itsdf ^originally exists 
for the sake of ministering to life, and only by degrees goes 
onto minister to noble living. Thus there is. no traceable 
break in the rise of the State out of the JwusApld^j_ A 
early State, like the household, is under Jdngly rule ; and 
Tthe one is self-complete, whilethe other is not, if the one 
is the culmination, or full-grown form, of the other^ there 
isj>ut one movement, one aim — that of supply|ng_human 
needs— underlying the whole process. The household can- ( 
not be natural and the State other^than natural : what holds 1 
of the former must hold of the latter : if the' household is ' 
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r/TJP STATE EXISTS 



natural, a fortiori ihc State is so, for it is the completion 
^ the househol d. We need not, howcver^.tnce the^S.tate 
kick to the housdioldj in order_to^^qyeJ;hatJt is naturaL 
It is by nature, because its end is the. end of all natural 
things— that which is best (1252 b 34 sq.^ 

These facts already justify the assertion that man is a 
naturally political being, for we find th at ma n is» as it were, 
starte d by nature j>n an inclined plane which carries him in 
the direction of the Best, and that thus a movement is 
initiated which cannot pause till it closes in the State : but 
he is a naturally political being for another reason also ; he 
possesses the gift of language, which reflects a consciousness 
of the just and the unjust, ^he good and the bad, and it is 
this consciousness that serves^as a bads for hpu^iehi^d and 
State ; whereas even the most nj^fr^rylly sAHal of the lower 
animals only posse8S.yoice,..and. voice, expresses no more 
than a sense of pl^isure and j>ain. In drawing this marked 
distinction between the sociality of man and that of gre- 
garious animalsi Aristotle probably aims at correcting the 
mistake, as he conceives it to be, <^ Plato, who had pro- 
tested in the Politicus {x6% A sqq.) against an abrupt distinc- 
tion of iyAatcrpo^iKii in relation to man from fycXaiorfN)^unf 
in relation to other animals, explaining that one might just 
as well divide mankind into Hellenes and barbarians, or 
into Lydians and non-Lydtans^ y, then, at the outset we 
found Sodety^QS^. to impulses sharied by the lower 
animals, we now l^rn to rq^ard the household and State as 
exdusively huma n ins titutions*, WejM^e also that the State 

' He may possibly also have in ist among the lower animals, if its 

end were rft O^f fi6tfoif» Animals 
are said (Eth. Klc 6. 13. 1144b 4 
sqq.: cp.£th.Nic7.l.ii4Sa30to 
possess ^wfud^ dptr^fseealso Hist. 
An. 8. 1. 589 a I sqq.). Some echo 
of PoL I. 3. 1353 a 9 soq. is pos- 
sibly traceable in Plutarch de 
Amore Prolis, c 3,a passage which 
may be based on, or contain ex- 
tracts from, some composition of 
the great physician Erasistratus* 
who was a pupil of Theophrastus. 



his mind a passage of the Laws 

280 £) — oTff cvtfficMi KoBoMtp Spnr 

onlrifr /So^iXcvtf/ifvm, which occurs 
in Plato's sketch of the origin of 
society. Plato strangely enough 
seems more indinfidthanAristotle 
to rea son^R^^^ elow er animals 
to man~(cp.Poir its: 1264b 4: 
and Laws, 713 D). 

* It is indeed implied, PoL 3. 9. 
1280 a 33, that the irAir might ex* 
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is noMncfd y forced on jnaii.by,luajiccdg..but 
^his natur^aod.requisite to give full play to his foctiiltiss; 
tEatman bears marks of being intended for life in the State. 
The 2voXi9, if a man and not above or below humanity, is 
not only a man whose needs are incompletely satisfied, but 
also one whose faculties are without an adequate field for 
their exerdae. 1 

We might imagine that Aristotle would stop at this pointy 
having now come to the end of the argument by which he 
seeks to establish that the State is by nature and that man 
is intended by nature for life in^the State; but hego <^pn[ / 
to assert that the State is prior in nature to the household 
^ and the individual. He argues that the individual 
incomplete without the State, is related to it as a part 
whole, and that the whole is prior in nature to its part, 
makes no subsequent use of this prindple^x so that we can 
only conjecture why he lays stress upon Jt. He^docs so 
probably, partly because if the. State and individual^wece 
both pronounced to be by nature and therefore to stand^so 
Tar on an equality, the authority of the State over the 
individual would still be imperfectly restored, and its relative' 
dignity imperfectly vindicated ; pardy ^in order to place m 
die strongest light the disparity of the household and the 
Slate, and therefore the contrast of t he householder, jMid 
the statesman. He goes on further to. enforce, the claims 
of the State by showing from what a depth of degradation 
the State ^ves man, and how great are the benefits.it has 
^nferred upon him. ' Without.. theJState .zxA 
devdopes in man, man would be the worst of. animals \\ 
with it he rises far above their levd. 

In Aristotle's view, the State is as essential to man*s 
existence as the act of birth. For existence means com 
plete existence, and without the State a man is a mere 
bundle of capadties for good or e\dl without the faculty 
(^/>oin|<rts Kol ^€71$), for whose hand they were intended: 
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It IS not on the priority of the bling that of a whole to iU part 
State to the individual, bat on the that he dwdls in 5 (8). 1. 1337 a 27. 
fact of its relation to' nim resem* 
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THE STATE EXISTS 



I he is, as it were, a helm mthout a hrimsman — ^'navesau 
I nocchiero in gran tempcsta.' Existence also means res 
; liyii^ existence, not such an existence as that of the pa 
I after the whole is destroyed — as that of the hand or q 
; after life has left the body. The S tate b a ora[ditiofi j 
complete and real human existence— of odstence in the h 
i&se of the word : its plaoe.in the. process of man's life 
thus as assured as that o£j:he act of birth, or of the taldf 
of food. It mattenLnptu^Uut - whole races o f men ai 
dMmed_to_remaJn l^lf-grown and never ^to^ realize tl 
City-State : we judge of what b natuial_^r^man by tb 
which holds good of weU-constituted, q^tures. Man >s 
bang marked j>utJ>yjiature for ^thfii gradual .aftainmmt 
V a definite limit of growA, andJthejStatcbJthe means 
\ cnabljj^ him to do so. Man's duty to the State isj; 
1 more a matter of compact than hb duty to be virtuov 
\ Compact b not needed as a basb for the authority of 
State which fulfib the end of the_ Stat^ noc^can it la 
authority to a State which does^not jlosow 

The State does not come into bd ng, in Aiistotle*s vie 
in dero gation from, or limitation o(^ man's natural right 
onjhe contrary, it caUs them.into existeno^ It enundat 
what b just (PoL i. %. 1253 a 37f 4 ^ iuuuoaimi wokauu 
j| yelp SiKif voXiruJff Kouwvtas r4(if ivrbr ^ Hi iUai ro8 tuuU 
KpUns) : itjs Jn.the State, and with reference to its end, Jth 
men's rights are to be determined (PoL 5. la. 128a b I4sqq 
'If persons outside a given State are recognized by the 
belonging to it as possessing rights — for example, r^|hts 
freedom or to be ruled not despotically but as freem 
should be ruled, Aristotle would probably nevertheless a 
K that rights in their origin are traceable to the inten 
) relations of the State. Contrast Chrysippus, flcpl dcAv (s 
Plutarch, de Stoicorum Repugn, c 9)— o£ y4p ^^^^ c^tv 1 
ftuatooidnff iXXrip ipxiiP oW ikhip yipto'W If 1^9 Ic 1108 A 
ftal r^y U r^t Kounjt ^wr€m9. Findi ng the nat ural in the bi 
form of the State, Aristotle -has. no .oil to imagine.a st^ 
<rf nature ^MtecedCTt^ |o_sgdety^ud^involyin£jbks_^ 
compd the formation of the State as a/i>a//fr. TheS tj 
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exist%jaocQrjImg^Jbuivb»aiiS£.pf the betterjelcipcnts. ia 
human nature, rather than because human nature Jts a 
compound of ^oo4. and bad. The love <^ 8oaet]r.and ^e 
perception of right and wrong implanted by nature in .maa, 
the impulse of self-perpetuation, the need, of protection and 
sustoiance, the h^her needs that gradually assert them* 
sdves: these are the things to which the State owes its. 
existence. Man is a being the satisfaction of whose material 
needs suggests and leads on to the satisfaction of h^^her 
needs. The rise of the State merely r^ects manVdestin- 
ation to moral development. Kant, on the contrary, in his 
*1dee zvL dner allgemeiner Geschichte in wdtbiirger&her 
Absicht,' traces the State to antagonisms resulting from 
the fact that men have both tendencies to social onion 
and tendencies disruptive of it, both general sympathies 
and private interests^. 

The argument of Aristotle must probably have failed to] 
convince the partisans of the oppoate doctrine. Some of ^^{j^ 
his opponents would reject his account of the functions ofA«""""i. 
the State, and would confine them to the protection of\ 
men's rights : others might say that the picture he draws ofl 
the State is a picture of an ideal State very different from \ 
the State as it is, and that his defence of the State b oon- 1 
sequently a defence of a State which is nowhere to be[ 
found: others would perhaps dilute the geneas of the/ 
State from the household, and make it out to be rather at 
thing of man's deviang, and to be designed less for nian*s| 
improvement, than hb convenience. 

For ourselves, the dose historical conne»on between flie\ 
family relation and the State has been j l aced beyon d 
I ^ doubty though the intrinsc difference between the two 
institutions is more evident to us than to the Gredcs, whose 
State ivas in many respects more like a housdiold than our 



I o^TL Aristotle indeed himsdf rightly rests the daims of 
^ the State rather on its adaptation to human nature and its 

, incalculable services than on its succession to the housdioM. 

^ • .m^ • - ■• ■ ■- '- •«.. -- . 

-^ > Kant, Weike, 7. 321 sq. See Flint, Philosopby of History, 1. 39U 
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c/c j^iE .A£/^ 1. 24. 38. 



\ I 



Its authority, however, may be vindicated witho ut feking 
to prove that it b everything to man ; or even that it is a 
product of nature. The word 'nature' means less to us 
than it did to the Greeks. On the other hand, so far as 
Aristotle s aigumcnt goes to show that the authority of the 
State is not based on consent, it possesses permanent im- 
portance. 

Gcero (de Rep. i. 14. 38) is sarcastic at the expense of 
some inquirers who had bqgun their political q>eculations 
in a similar fashion to Aristotle, though one or two of his 
expressions (e.g. 'quot modis quidque dicatur*) make it 
doubtful whether he is thinking of Aristotle: — ^Nec vero, 
inquit Africanus, ita disseram de re tam illustri tamque nota, 
ut ad ilia dementa revolvar, quibus uti docti homines his in 
rebus solent, ut a prima congressione maris et feminae, 
deinde a progenie et cognatione ordiar, verbisque quid sit 
et quot modis quidque dicatur definiam saepius : apud pru* 
dentes enim homines et in maxima re publica summa cum 
gloria bdli domique versatos quum loquar, non* commit- 
tam ut sit illustrior ilia ipsa res^ de qua di^mtem, quam 
oratio mea.' He so states the primary cause of the forma- 
tion of the State, as to give a greater prominence to man't 
natural socialiQr than to his needs: 'Coetus autem prima 
causa coeundi est non tam imbedllitas quam naturalis quae*{ 
dam hominum quasi congr^atio : non est enim angulare 
nee solivagum genuj hoc' (Cic de Rep. 1. 25. 39). Else«^ 
where, however, n^lecting Aristotle's distinction between 
the cause of the or^rinal formation of the State and iht\ 
cause of its existence^ he makes ri cS C^f the cause of it<l 
formation: * Considerate nunc cetera quam sint provisa 
sapienter ad iUam civium beate et honeste vivendi sodeta^ 
tern: ea est enim prima causa coeundi et id hominibuii 
effid ex re publica debet partim institutis, alia l^bua 
(de Rep. 4. 3- 3)- 

Bacon's account of the origin of society' is noticeable 



* Something noi altogedier an- fidnd **^* pointed out to me^ i 
like Cicero*s sutement appean, ' JbtETXic^ 11. ii6oa ilsqq* 
however, to be implied in PoL 3. ' 'Aisupient of Sir F. Bacoi 
6. 1278 b sisqq^ and also^ as a His Majeky's Sofidtor-Generi 
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both because it is obviously influenced by Aristotle*! 
\iews, and because it does not trace society to a primitive 
compact. 'The first platform of monarchy/ he says, *is 
that of a fatheci who governing over his wife by prerogative 
of sex, over his children by prer<^tive of age and because 
he is author unto them of being, and over his servants by 
prerogative of virtue and providence (for he that is able of 
body and improvident of mind is natura servus)^ b the very 
model oi a king/ On this pattern the earliest society was 
constructed. * The first original submission is paternity or 
patriarchy, which was, when a family growing so great, as 
it could not contain itself within one habitation, some 
branches of the descendants were forced to plant them* 
selves into new famflies, which second families could not by 
a natural instinct and inclination, but bear a reverence and 
yield an obeisance to the eldest line of the ancient family 
from which they were derived.* Bacon adds, as secondary 
and later sources of monarchy, admiration of virtue or 
gratitude towards merit, gratitude for salvation in war, or 
enforced submission to a conqueror. ' All these four sub- 
mis^ons are evident to be natural and more and 
law.' *A11 other commonwealth^ monarchies only ex* 
cepted,do subsbt by a law precedept^. . but in monarchies^ 
especially hereditary . • • the submission is more natijgL 
and simple, which afterwards by laws subsequent is per- 
fected and made more formal, but it is grounded upon 
nature V. 'Nulla apud Baconem,' Friedlander remkrks^ 



in the case of the Postnati of 
Scotland f quoted by C. Fried- 
lander, De Frandsd Baconh 
Venilaioui doctrina politica, p. 15. 
^ Bacon evidently intends to 
suggest that the daimt of Mon* 
aichy are ^^m{ff to those of 
other constitutions — ^an Inference 
which Aristotle is far from draw- 
ii^ liCiQi hs priority in point of 
time. « Willie the Protestant 
writers on Natural Law'Tpersist- 
ently maintain that the State is a 
divine ordinance— while they in- 
cfine to place the subject in the 



same position with respect to his 
King as that which the child holds* 
to the £aher whom he has had no 
part in selecting — while again 
they firmly assert the inder 
feasible Majesty of the Head of 
the Sute, tne Jesojt writers on 
the subject take a^diametricallir 
opposite view. They insist in 
the int erest k A thf rhMrrh on tiie 
human origin" crf^thejSt^e, on its ^ 
origitt'in a primitive' social_ coni» 
pact, and infer fronT'thST'tnait 
where the Prince shows himself 
unworthy of the poi('er committed 
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* vestigia ficti illius, quern Hobbesius profert, status natura- 
lis, qui bellum fuisse cogitatur omnium contra omnes; 
nulla vestigia pactorum illorum quibus homines se invicem 
obstrinxissent, occurrunt' 



*■■ 



•TT. t»;l 



Ariftade't It will be observed that, if Aristotle deals with the 

the origin question of the origin of the State, he deals with it only 

^^ incidentally, and in course of proving that the State exists 

by nature. We must not, therefore, expect from him more 

than a cursory treatment of the question. 

j^ Plato had twice sketched the origin of society — first in 

the Republic and again in the Laws ; and his two accounts 

do not altogether coincide. He had traced its origin in 

the Republic ^ to man's need of the services of his fellows : 

he here starts with the ^ingle^ individual and shows how 

unable he would be to supply his own needs without the 

aid of at least four or five others, and how the efforts of 

this group of individuals would fail of full efficiency in the 

absence of a scheme for distributing and combining their 

,«<«' I labour. The interchange of the products of their industry 

^^^^^ / is thus, according to this passage, the first and most cha* 

Utecteristic fact of social life. In the Laws ', however, while 

i tracing the succesaon of constitutions from its starting* 

point, he incidentally devdopes another view of the origin 

of sodety. He had apparently noticed that the sites of 

ancient cities were often dose under the slopes of high 

; hills, still more ancient traces of habitation being found 

jon the summits of these hills'; and these facts seemed 
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to him, the mandate he holds may 
be withdrawn from him ' (J. £• 
Erdmann, "Geschichte der rhil- 
osophie, I. $74). A Solidtor- 
General*s argument in the time of 
James I, and espedally an argu- 
ment of Bacon as Sohcitor-Gen- 
era], was, however, certain to be 
sufficiently monarchical in tone. 

^ Rep. 369 A sqq^ ci ytyvoiiitnip 
nSKw $taaaifi€&a Xiyf ir.rX Plato's 

treatment of the subject in the 
Kepublic u no doubt, howe%'er. 



±ore ideal and less historical thai^ 
in the Laws. Perhaps indeed w% 
could hardly expect nim to tracts 
thgJSt^te .badcJtp tbe.hou$ehid4 
in a dialogii^ in which the house^ 
hold was about to be abolished^ 

' H. 3, 676 A-i&2 B. 

' Or, verv probably, he wa%^ 
merely building on Homer's deJ 
scription of the Cyclope s, whicl^ 
both Plato and Aristotie take a^ 
a picture of the earliest huma^ 
society:— k 
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to him to pomt to the further fact of a primitive ddv^^e, t 

the survivors of which hegaai society afresh oa the hill-! 

, J tops, each household being ruled b^jhcjather and esdst-'. 

'y ^ing either independently or in combination with a few^ 

^^ others. Why the survivors of the deluge should be found, 



when the curtain draws up, grouped in such small bodies, 
Plato does not explain. The next phase of society is 
a laiger agglomeration of households, accompanied with a 
change of the site of the settlement to the foot of the 
hill-slope. 

It is evident both from the general tenour of Aristotle*s 
account of the origin of society, and from the repetition 
in it of incidental expressions used in this passage of the 
Laws^, that he has this sketch before him in his own 
treatment of the subject. The dduge, indeed, is dropped 
out, and all the picturesque features of Plato's story : we 
lose also some instructive hints, such as the i^ergu that 
the earliest men were hunters and herdsmen (Laws, 679 A) ; 
and the series of societies — household, dan-village, and 
dty-State — is marshalled before us, stripped of historical 
detail and reduced to a somewhat bald outline. But Aris-^ 
totle has seized the idea that sodety b^nns with the house- 
hold, not with the group of producers to which the_Re* 
public traces it back, andl&e holds firaily.tQuit. He add s, 
however, an account of the origin of >thc., household— r> . 
subject which Plato had not. touched.* As we .have^sMi, 
he traces this, not, like Locke, to the long infanc>\and 
long minority of the human bdng, which, but for wedlock, 
would impose an overwhelming burden on the,mothei;^t ^, 

aXX* fSy v^Xdr ^W muov9i 3. 125s b 18 : and Laws, 680 D-E, 

Jcil^PB, |i«r ofo 9^ iK, TQvrmw (sc. hw tm 

fV ainaai yXo^poSn. rtioc yly9otmu)Tm9KaT^nUmouai9w 

Cp« Laws, 677 B. col carA yciwr Buv9ap§Upmtf im^ 

* e.g. Laws, 681 A, r«r oUqvtmp ovopuu r^t h roir ^tfopotr, /r A 

TovraBP fuiC6pmp oAfafOfutmp /k rwr ri wpt^fivrarop ^X"^ ^ ^ ^^ 

ikairT6pmpKaiwpmrmp — cp. PoLl.3. ^PX^"' ^f^^ '« vurp^ nl /vfrpit 

1353 b 15, ^ d' 4k wknipmp champ vtvommu, o£r Iv^immi aaMrfp Samm 

mNMiMa wpmni xpivtmt cvrccr /tif Ott ayfAijv poir voc^^owi, m u t p %* 

i^fUpav Kmfui : Laws,68l B, vol- Miiavfifym ul fiavtXtiop w«vi^ 

ter KtA voi^MP iroidar— cp. PoL I. 8iMiorrfn|r Pa9tk9v6§»nm ; 
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ARISTOTLE'^S ACCOUNT 



to certain powerful inst incU,jvhidLhardly^ perhapyg 
for the permanence of the conjugalj^lation. 

We see that, in AristotIe*s view, the State so far 
in the steps of the Household and Village, that it 
ceases to be a common life, for this is implied in th 
Koumvta. A sundered and scattered, dtizen-bodyj. lil 
\ of Rome, would not be to Aristotle a citizen-body 
^utual personal acquaintance (4 (7). 4. 1326 b 14 sq 
.^ential to the citizens Jor the dischaige of their f 






duties ; and b esid^ ja_cpmmon life {jh 9vCnv)% thou 

enough of itself to constitute a State (3. 9« 1280 b 2< 

is, in his opinion, a^necessary. condition. of ,State*.lif< 

.though the State resembles the household and.yil 

|this particular, it devdopes virtues unknown or imp< 

Icnoi ni to them. Justice, in thcJnie .senscj first ap{ 

the State- 

We have already seen that too much must 
expected from a sketch of the origin of society, 
is introduced mainly to pro ve its naturaln^ s, an 
not profess to aim at exhaustiveness. It is, ev 
laigely ideaL Each of the successive kou;o»v(cu is 
sented in its correct and normal form. The co 
common among barbarians, of the wife with th< 
(i. a. 1252 b j sq.) is just noticed and no more. > 
is spent on such deviation-forms of the Household 
mentioned as prevalent in Persia (Eth. Nic. 8. 1 2. 1 1 < 
where the father uses his sons as slaves. The 
between master and slave is conceived as a.relatioai; 
each side finds its advantage. The retrospect thua. i 
rather anJd^ljLs^^gct. It is an historical retrosp 
the many erroneous types of each KowtAvta which h; 
sented themselves are thrown on one side, and > 
note only of the normal evolution. The gradual 
sion of the solitary household into the dan-viU^ 
thedty-State is an ideal picture^ rather than an his( 
traceable^ fadt. If, Aristotle intends tp. .impl>ut 
household is coeval with the first origin . of ^soq| 
omits to notice that society occasionally 
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dot tts already knew, wit h out the m st itutioa ^,jpaaiagei» 
ev^LUtit^nidest poLyandricfonn- .^ri&totle, again, .tfiiC9 
the develo pment, of society . without . reference, either .to 
^ ^rehgjofl LPjr.. t o war , each of which has probably exercised 
a powerful influence upon it, even if they have. not been 
Uie main factors in .the movement. 

If we doubtJwhether the household finds a place in the 
most rudimentary form of society, and therefore whether .^^^ ' 
the starting-point of Aristotle's evolution js really. the tme 
starting-point, we need not hesitate to deny that the cul- 
mination of the process^ as he conceives it, is really its 
odminatimL He seem s to clo se the s ocial evolution long 
before its jreal tennination. The city-State^ as he depicts 
it, without a Church,, without fully developed profession^ 
with an imperfectly organized industrial and. agricultuial 
system and a merely parochial extent of tenitpryj cannot 
"be considered 'self-complete,' as he. asseiJtsJt.to.. be: 
perhaps, indeed, no single State can be hdd. to be so. 
The Ml/Off, again, finds no place in this sketch of social 
development : Aristotle's view of it, indeed, does not seem 
to be wholly self-consistent. For though not only fi^mr 
Xtta^ which is one of the normal constitutions^ but even 
vanfiaa-ikfUi^ the most divine of them all, might exist in 
an Uvof or group of tdvfi (PoL 3. 14. 1285 b 31 sq.), the 
iOifot Is pronounced to be self-complete only in respect of 
things necessary {aAripiafis h rott ipayKotoit, 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 
4), and also deficient in the * differentiation' which marks 
the State (2. 2. 1261 a 27). 




ITwo conclusions, especially, .result .from. this.. inquiry : The «l 
the one, that the v6kis is the true subject of the mvcstf-^SSf! 
gations of Political Science; the other» that the n^is^bomaa 
being a natural entity (rav Kori ^tp inmimirmp), ia not^l^i^ 
a tiling to take any and every ^pe that the conveniaice ^fJ^ 
of the individual may dictate, but, on the contrary^ has p^SSS 
a physiol^ y of it s own, and a natural structure i>C its own, 
whic h must be jacertained. 

The Greek language left Aristotle no altemathre, save 
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to identify the voXif with the State. The tenn, which \vas 
thus placed before him for analysiSy was not a term like our 
word 'State,' vague in etymoI<^y and meaning and thus 
susceptible of any connotation. It came to him fresh from 
popular use and full of associations of a definite kind. 
Evidently it implied, in the first place, that a State with- 
out a dty at its centre was not a State at alL It is true 
that the word 'sikis is occa^onally used in the sense of 
* a country ''; but it has nothing of the vagueness in this 
respect of the Latin word ' respublica.* 

Another obvious inferenqe^frojn the word viDur was that 
the^tatewas something inclusive and. all-comprehending. 
The word ' respublica,' on the contrary, implies a distinction 
between ' res publica ' and * res privata.' The Greek word 
made it easy to rq;ard the State as the whcAe of which the 
mdividual was a part. It le d to a view of human society 
as a whole : no line was drawn between the social and the 
political system : production, trade, science, religion were as 
much phenomdia^of the State as government. noXiriJcij 
was held to nq^late all human activities and to^provide 
iorlhdr harmonious co-operation for a common end. 

The word vAit, again, tended to suggest a limit to the 
flze ci the State. The dty, it would be fdt, could not be 
indefinitely large, and therefore, as the State was a dty, 
ndther could the State. It impUed, further, that the State 
involved a common social life {rh tfv£3v); that a mere 
partidpation in a common government was not enough. It 
perhaps suggested the idea that the State was not" an 
abstraction, existing apart from the human bdngs and the 
territory which made it up, but that it was a concrete thing 
hardly separable from its walls, its soil, its inhabitants, and, 
above all, its dtizens. Aristotle, indeed, uses the word 
vdXif in conflicting senses. He often seems to use it so as 
to indude all who exchange services of whatever kind 
within the State (e.g. PoL i. 5. 1353b a sqq.: 3. a. 1261 a 
33: 3* 4. 1277 a 5 sqq., a passage which b perhaps only 
aporetic) : more strictly, the voXinu are the vdXif (6 (4X | 

' See Liddell and Scott, & v. 
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\\\ 1295 b 35: 3* 6. 1379a 31); and this appears to behtsi 
prevafling view (3. i. 1374 b 41). 

Lastly, the word implied, by its antithesis to the House- 
hold and the Village, that the State, though the h^hest, 
was not the only form of Society* To Hobbes the State ) 
is the earliest social unity. It was not so to Aristotle. « 



Aristotle assumes, in the very first sentence of the Politics, l^iw^g 
that the State is a fcoirygfa ^. But what is a icotjwp^a? We and a 
search in vain in Anstotie*s writings for any systematic ac- ^JJJJJ^^ 
count iA KouwpCtu As in the case of many other terms, we 
are left to make out the meaning he attaches to the word 
from a number of scattered piassages which rather imply 
than state it. The subject of Kotpwpta is toudied upon by 
Aristotle, partly in the Nicomacfaean Ethics, partly in the 
Politics. The household, for instance, so far as it is a form 
of Friendship (^cXfa), is treated in the Ethics. The virtues 
which go to the maintenance of a KowmpCa are described in 
the Ethics. In the Politics we have mostly to do with 
Kounopitu composed of rulers and ruled, and with the prin- 
ciples which determine the nature of the rule exercised.! 
For there are kouwpCoi which are not composed of rulers; 
and ruled, as will shortly be seen. We seem to gather from' 
the scattered data we possess that every Koumpta mu st — ' 

I. Consist of at least two human beii^ diverse from 
each other (Eth. Nic 5* 8. 1 133a 16 sqq.) : and th ese human 
beings must not stand to each other in the relation of 
instrument and end, for in that case there will not be 
enough in common between them. At least, 
teaching of PoL 4 (7). 8. 1338 a 31 sqq., and Eth. 
1161 a 33 sqq.: yet the first book of the Politics assertSj 
a kouwpUl between master and slave, whidi is a case of) 
precisely that disparity. Perhaps the very unequal kocmmpCsJ 
like the unequal form of friendship, is to be rq^arded as! 
a lower form of the thing, though not so low as whoUyl 
to forfeit the name. 

' The word Koumpla is hardly wiO be seen from the text, a fu 
translatable in English. It is, as wider term than * association.* 
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/ a. Thg ehuman beings are regarded as posses»iig_iya0< 
, and exchanging them: thu s^a Mumtda is for med by t 

Wer and a seller, or by'husband and wife. Beings wh< 

i do not stand in need of anything or anybody do not fom 

^tiouHapiat : thus the gods, whom the Stoics conceived as beii^ 

■ in Kouwp(a with men, cannot be so in Aristotle's view 

; The iyadi exchanged, even if in truth so diverse as to b< 

incommensurable, must be commensurable in relation U 

demand (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1 133 b iM): their ratio will in a full] 

developed society be measured by money. 

* 3« The two parties unite in a common^action {vpa^it): se 

for illustrations Eth. Nic 9. la. 1173a 38qq. Buyer an< 

seller unite in exchanging. The Koumpol of a State unit 

, in* the best life of which they are gtpable * (PoL 4 (7). 8 

:1328 a 36): those ofJhcJ2caL^tgte_in *the actualizatioi 

j and per fect exerc ise of virtue ' (38). This is the noiviv n 

wEicir the existence of the noivmvui implies — a common ain 

! (Eth. Nic. 8. II. ii(k)a8 sqq.) and common action. 

4*^AjMs?agr hrrr and there in the. Ethics seems to impl; 

a comfKict, tacit or other, between the partly to the KowtwU 

So in Eth. Nic 8. 14. 1 161 b 13 sq. we are told that Tolitica 

Friendship' appears to rest on compact (at voXinical Kd 

^vXcrual xol (rvfiirXolical koL Scroi roiathroi (^cXfoi) Koumvi 

icoiff (^cXfatff) iolKotn /iSXXoir* olor yiip Kolf iiioXaytop niJ 

^alvovTai ctmu* clt rairat H ri^tiiP Ilp rit koI ri^v (cPiK^u 

while the friendship of relatives and comrades is held, o 

the contrary, not to rest on any such basis. There ^ 

nothing, however, to this effect in the Politics, where tFi 

State is distinctly traced to a root in the family relation* ^ 

'^ If we examine the JiXXiurw^ Koipmpta, or union tH 

exchange, we shall find all these features present. Buy^ 

I and seller combine to exchange certain commodities 4 

. certain terms with a view to their own advantage. i 

In a Kou^avla of this simple kind, however, we notice t' I 

\ absence of one feature which is conspicuously present in U 

Koip^vCoi which pass before us in the opening chapters i.'i 

the Politics — the household, village, and State. In Tn^ 

no relation 0/ rule and subjection is established betwc 
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the Koip»pot\ The parties to an union for exchange stand,| 
as such, on one and the same IcveL 

The Sta te is t hus not on ly a icoty<o yf a. b u t a Koipmvta 
consisting^ofj3der9^ It isaWhoIe composed of 

parts (i« 3. 1253 a 20: 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21 sq.), not a fi(^tf 
or a Kpaais in which the mii^led elements vanish, replaced 
by a new entity, the result of the mixture; still less is 
it a ov/A^tNTif (PoL 2. 4. 1262 b 10 sq.): it is, on the am- 
trary, a ^vO^ait (3. 3. 1276 b 6), an union in a compo und 
form of uncompounded_elemcnts^(^i^€ra)^which^ 
to subast as dements or parts mthin the compound Whole. 
^in^ a Wholes t he State i^ composed jc>r dis^ipilars (2. 2. 
1261 a 29), and inc ludea_w.ithin ^itself a ruling clement and 
a ruled (i. 5. 1254 a 28 sq.). lts^^^xX9-:?^AJbiSffUi9,l^^ 
are taken to be the individuals composing it — ^stand to it in 
just the same relation as the parts of any ^ther Whole do 
to that Whole (i. 2. 1 253 a 26). The Jact that the State js 
a Whole thus leads to various important inferences as. to 
its nature. 

Plato had drawn a dose paralld between the State and 
the soul of the individual human being, but had not ex-l 
plained how this resemblance comes to exist Aristotle 
finds a paralld between the structure of the State and that 
of all mvOtra ; so that it resembles, according to him, not 
one ^ngle exceptional entity, but nine-tenths of existent 
things, and the analogy becomes more comprdiensible. 
If Aristotle seems, in one passage (PoL i. 2. i%^%z, 24), 
to speak of the State as the outcome of a process of 
growth, he does not apparently entertain the idea that this 
creates a special resemblance between it and a plant or 
animal— an * organism,* as we term it. Still all Wholes, 
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* By using the expres«on ovft' 

oXXiff cmvMvuiff ovdf/iiaff cf f f Zw r% 
T^ ycMf (PoL 4 (7). 8. 1338 a 25 : 
cp. I. J. 1254 a 28)9 Aristotle seems 
to imply that there are Koumvim 
which do not issue, like the State, 
in a Generic Unity, but if so, it is 
doubtful to what Koummm he refers. 
For the meaning of this tern. 



see Metaph. A. 6. ioi6a 34 sqq. : 
ioi6b 31 sq<i. Just as men, horses, 
and dogs are one in kind, for they 
are all animals, so the members 
of a State are one in kind, for they 
are adl MmwrnnL One in kind, noC 
merely one ipok^fyi cpu Eth. Nic. 
1.4. 1096b 27. 



TO UNDERSTAND A THING IS 
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and animals among them, are used occasionally to thron 
light on the structure of the State (e. g. i. 5. 1254 a a sqq.) 
The individual man, composed of soul and body, beyond 
• all other members of the dass — not, as Plato thought, the 
soul of the individual — affords an instructive analogy tc 
the State, for he is, like it, a na prat agcnt (4 (7). i. 1323 1 
|33sq.). Still, even here the paralleTls' not complete; foi 
; the State is essentially a plurality of human beings (a* 5 
j 1 263 b 36)^ and far more self-complete than the individual 
(a. 3. 1261 b 11). The State, however, as we have seen 
resembles the individual in being a Whole constituted bj 
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ature. 



To mAu' We have thus ascertained the genus of things to whid 
^e. kow- ^^ State belongs, but we must ascertain much more that; 
ever, it is this about it, before we can claim to understand what the 



totaioeit State is. Aristotle knew more clearly than any of hij 

to its ifw predecessors how much an answer to the old Socratic 

espeetsUy inquiry^ what this or that thing is, involved. The definitiot 

'u^^uuT ^J^ thing is the stat ement of its caus es : ixJnyolyes.th/ 

aBdiueiid.tnLdng.Qtttjof^all_tfie causes .which. make Jt.what it ia 

but , above all, it involves a kno wle<|ge of ita^^c L T< 

under^and.jaJthing is^not to understand what it-is^madj 

of,j>r what it looks. like Vbut. to understand Jts..livin| 

operation ; and if we are .to understand this,, we mus| 

above alL know Jts-jcnd. It is thus and thus onl^ 

that we penetrate into its-^inmostbeing. 'DusJLoLda^^ 

the State^ as of othq* things,., though, as we have alreatl| 

seen, [Political Science does not .spi^pilate about the Staij 

->) with a purely speculative. aim» but with the aim of rq^ulatinj; 

human a ctio jl | 



In every object not devoid of Matter, the source 
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rial out of whi^itbuaaAcfe. Ex nihilo nihil fit. How 
t his mat erial came to exist, how the Potential was brought 
inta. being, Aristotle does not attempt to explain- It is 
evident that his account of Becoming leaves Matter un- 
explained : it deals only with the later stage of the process, 
not with its earliest moments. Hehdd. Matter^ Jn ijstct, 
to be^eternaL Starting, however, from this point, we see 
that, if we wish to refer a statue to its causes, the bronze or 
marble of which it is made takes a first place among them. 
Apart from this, it would not be in existence at alL ^Epa 
ficjr oip Tp6vop olrioir Xc/cnu rh i( ofi y&f raf n ipnip* 
XOtfToSg olop 6 xo^'ciy ro8 iripiivros jcol 6 ipyvpot r^ ^ulXifff,: 
Phys. 2. 3. I5M> b 23. In this case the material is material 
in our sense of the word — ^it is body: in other cases it is 
not so — ^in fact not sensible, but intelligible : cp. Metaph. 
Z. 10. 1036 a 8, i^ V Ski^ Symnmn maJt aSrrfyt fiLif t* f V^ 
alaOiiTi ioTtw ^ H voip^^ al<r0i|n| pip olop x^ai^'^ ^ $Skop 
KoL Smi Kunjni iiXi|, yoifi^ Sk ^ ip rdtt ataOiiToif vwifx^awrm 
1111 f oZorAfrit, olop rh iiaSiutaTuciK But whether bod y or 
no^ matter is always .a substratum in things^ susceptible 
of change; cp. Metaph. H. i. 1042a 32, Sn V ItAp oMm 
k€lL i^ i!Xi|, S^Xor* ip viams yap rais ipTiK€qupaiLt |icra/fo^ 
Xatf iarl n rh ivoK€(iJL€Pop rcis lurafiokaif. Thus c old_aic 
becomes warmair or warm^air becomes cold aur : there is 
a'transition from one contrary affection to another : but 
this, and any other changc^impliesthe existence of a 
ter tmm quid in addition to ^cold^and 'wann,' ^ thing 
neither cold nor warm in itself, but capableji^ becoming 
cold or warm — this is 'air.' Air, then, is in this example, 
the matter and suistratum {vkq and ivoKttiupop), ^Apiyx^ 
[ vv€ipat n t6 lurapiXXop clf rqy ipapr(m<rur ot yip ri 

t ipavTia iicra^^EXXci, Metaph. A. 1. 1069 b 6. 'Oie^ duiiac^e- 

I ristic, then, of matter is its capability o( becoming, this or 

: that — ^its ' potentiality ' {to Svi^ci Ar), in a word. ' Matter 

I is the potential, imperfect, inchoate, which the supervening 

I l^orm actualizes into the perfect and completc;.a Jnmsition 

from half-reality to entire reality or act. Tbg_ Fotential iz 

* Quoted by Giote, Aristodc^ 2. 1S5. 
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the undefined orJndfiteiQaiMtc — ^what mayibc or what i 
not be — what ui n ot yet actual ^ and__inay perhaps n< 
become so, but is prepa red to pass iiito aictuality.jvhen 
eneigiz ing principle c omes to a id' (Grote, Aristotle, a* i 
Aristotle's account of Matter varies from time to ti 
according as he finds himself obliged to read more or fc 
attributes into the primitive oS ovk iptv or I{ ivoOit 
ipayKMop. Taken at the lowest, this must possess a cer 
amount of spontaneous power — a capability of favou 
by its suitability or marring by its defects the process f 
Potentiality to Actuality. Aristotle, however, as we 1 
seen\ occasionally treats it as almost an efficient ca 
Indeed, as the v/nSni SKii and the I^irti CXif are botl 
them Matter, its nature must inevitably vary greatly. 

Evidently^then, though_ Matter is for certain thing! 
indispensable condition of their being, it.is neverth< 
msufficient by itself fully ^Q.^ccQUQt.. for. their existc 
%< yip X'^'^^ ivipiivra ytyvttrOai i^aiup, oi rdv x^Xxii 
Spc^o, Fhys. I. 7* 190 a 25. If bronz e_is.to becon 
statue, the form of .a. statue must be impressed _upoi 
Inius (Phs^s. 2. 3. 194 b 26) SXkop [Tp6vop oItUl X/ycnu 
ctSof jcol rh vapiii€iyiUL* tovt9 V larXif 6 Xifyot 6 roii t 
€trai KoL rh tovtcv yivfi (the kinds or genera under w 
the species and specific form falls). If a saw is to be a 
it must not only havea correct. Material Cause (be ma<! 
iron), but also assume a .correct Form (have, teeth). ! 
then that the Potential passes^ into^ Actuality. 'In 
way of putting the antithe^ the Potential is not so n 
implicated with the Actual as merged and suppresse 
make room for the Actual ; it is as a half-grown passing 
a full-grown ; being itself essential as a preliminary staj 
the order of logical generation. The three logical divif 
— Matter, Form, and the resulting Compound or Com 
(ro cvpokoPf rh avpttkriiiiiipop) — are here compressed 
two, the Potential and the Actualization thereof. Actu 
{Mpy€%a^ ipTtKix^ui) coincides in meaning partly with 
Form, partly with the resulting Compound ; the Form fc 
* P. J7, where de Gen. An. s. 6. 742 a 19 sqq. was lefentd to 
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so much exalted, that the distinction between the two it 
ahnost effaced * (Grote, Aristotle, ibid.). 

But, however we conceive the process. b^J^hLch Matter 
receives Form — ^whether as a growth.of one into thcotber 
or as^^cpmhination pf.the two ((r^vtfcot;) — in dther case 
a furthec-power is necessary, wheUier to assist ihe. growth 
or to effect Jhe.cojnbination. This is the *sou rcc_<rf_diange* 
{pO€v 11 Kbniais) — Vit, efficient GUise(Phys. %. 3. 194 b 29 sqq., 
iO€v il ipx^ r$f lUTt^okfjt ^ vpmni ^ rrjf i)/>€/ii{orc»f, otor i 
/SovXctVoff alrcot koI i variip rov Wjcyov icol 8Xmt to «CNo8r 
Tw votoviUpov Kol rh litrafiiXXop rov lurafiaXXoiUpcvy But 
what is the efficient cause of a thing ? A house is buih by 
a man : but then it b built by the man_f i/tf^builder ; and 
he is a buflder so far as he^ is possessed of the art. of 
building. 'Aptf/wTOf olxoioiUi Srt oIico8<(/[iOf, i 81 olxoUfiof 
Kori riip oUoioiuK^P' toSto toIwp %p6T€pop rh olnop (Fh}rs. 
*• 3* i95*> *3)- T^e art o f bivlHing, t^<>n, ^<> fintf, y< f^ 
gfficient^ca ase of the h ouge. But then — ^still observing the 
same rule of following the chain of causation up to die 
highest cause (Set iel ri cSriov ix^^rrov rh iKpArarop C^rSm^ 
Ph}rs. 0. 3. 195 b ai)— tfi£_aitjo£.buiIding a house is tns^ht 
into the JElonn ofLa. house, possesion . of. the Form (^ ykp 
rixvri rd eiftot, Metaph. Z. 9. 1034 a 24) : it^is the .gr^ooe 
i n th emind of the. conception, the. type (ri 'gap6i€tyiu^ 
Phys. 2. 3. 194b 26) : tiius both in Nature^and.in Art likr 
produces lik e, a man produces a man, a house a hpna^ and 
so fort h. We might even expect that Aristotle, I^e Plato 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. a. 1. 439. 3, and edit.), would absorb the 
Efficient Cause wholly in the Formed, but this he does 
not do : a place is left by him for the efficient cause and 
a part for it to play (cp. de Gen. et Corr. a. 9. 335 b 
7 sqq-9 8ci ti vpoowai teal r^ir r/>(nfv, Ijp ivapttw lihf Jvf»- 
pcirroveri, X^ycc V otftcfe (the efficient cause) • • • • d |i29 
yip ioTip oItul rh c3i|, iih rC cAk 2cl y€PPi ovrcxfis* iXXA 
vori iiip irori ft* oS, iprt^p koI t&p cI8w ItA nu rmp 

iitOfKTiK&p ;). T|msjnjfe^iaL,the^^it^f.huiHiag. or the 

buflder rgm aina-lfae ^efficient .causcL.of^the Jhou sc^Jthoi^ 
we scc^ thaftiie Form must not only, be ultimately im- 
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pressed on the ^fa tter, but m ust be pi e-cxistcnt to ]he I 
whole o] ^^ 



Nor^yet is it suffictmi.tbaJLthcJ^orai ot ihcJhing .shpvld i 
be complete if it caumot fulfil the end for which it is 
deigned. A'hand is not_a hand if it do^not_ fulfil i 
die'end of a hand: a stone- handf- for instance^ Js.jKit. a | 
hand at all, excq>t in name. TUvra, ry ipy^f £pwng coi . 
rj tvjHJfiiCiy &aT€ fU|iE/n roioirra Spra at Xcxr/oy ri oMl i 
cboi iXk* ipAmtiM (PoL i. %. 1353 * ^S)* It u in the 
end, and the end alone, that the whole evolution finds 1 
rest and completion. This is its term, and it i8» if we < 
look well into the matter, the deepest and most dcter^J 
mining cause throughout the movement. 'OjuNoy V Ioamk 
ri Xfyfur rk olna i^ ipA/nit xiy cf rit ith ri laaxatpia^ 
oZmto ri t6^ j^i|Xv0/mu jiJiroy roZt itpmwt&avf^ iXJj o£g 
tik t6 iytat9€99 oS Ipcjca ri fuxxotpum trtiuw (dc Gen. An«.i 
5. 8. 789 b la). The End magm. as it were, cvenri 
/ fltiher agency — ^Form, Efficient Caus^ Matter — and benda^ 

it to its sg'nnrg^ ^^t^^'H^tfrn^iiifff fh^ Fftrm fiii> fhtnf^m 

must assume: the saw is Jntcnded. to saw — therefore iti 
must, have teeth (its FormX lLJCtSLJn^mot]QnJhe.effi«j 
de nt ca usey the worker in .iron and his tools. Jt.alsc^ 
produces, pr^diooses^ or. adapts... for its purpose^ th^: 
matmal out of which the nw is to be made. It.mu«bi 
be^madeof iron:j¥hy? Because its end is to saw. The» 
^ End is thus^ in truth, .the .Beginning. It isa fixed point att 
the com jmencemcnt,and terminatipn of a |Nrpcess {iati ri o{: 
Ircxa {9 roSf iSxunjroif, Metaph. A. J. ioj2 b i). To "s eizor 
and determine this fixed point is abvays^posstblc;, and ti]]| 
^us has been don^ the cause.of the thiiq; cannot be sai<]; 
to ha ve been ascertaingdf 'Evcl vXcCotft ip&iu9 oIHot v^^ 
r^jr yiv€ai9 1^9 ^vo-ucijjr, otsy r^F re ofi fvcxa koI ri^v Mtv 2.. 
iffjC^ r$f Jcunjo-CMf, tuipiirr/ojr icol vcpl ro^TMy vo(a v/mSti} icm| 
tcvrZ/Mi W^jccv. ^at»€rai ti 9yM{n|, i)ir Xiyoiup lrc«i rcyoul 
Xc(yof y2^ oCroi^ Jl/»x^ '* ' Xoyot 4f^u>fMf & re roSt fcar^-. 
r/xin|9 icol lir roU ^i&rit ovmcTtiK6avt % >«^ rg tiajroC;; 
9 rg oI^Aiim ipwi^Mfot 6 yiw tar/At i^jr iytawf^ i V oko'^ 
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vocoSny IjdaTM^ sol hdtn woairiev oBrm (de Fait. An. I« 
i«659b iifqq.)^ 

In the foreg<Miig statement of a fiunilfar doctrine Tddi- 
mulki^s dear and concise expoation (Kunst,pp. 6^8) has 
been especially followed. 

So neariy lelated, in Aristotle's vievr, are the formal, 
efficient, and final causes^ that the foor causes are often 
treated by him as, in fact, two only: e.g. de Part An. 
I. I. 642 a I, cZolv ipa iff oirlai atrai r6f<A iw€Kii ical ri i( 
ipSyait: Thys. a. 8. 199 a 30, iwtl f 4f6m Scfr^ ^ lAf mt 
1SXj| I^ V if lupp^t riXof tf oSnif rov riXmn 5' Ipc «a rtXXo, 
afti| ii9 Ai i aMa ^ oS Ivcxo. We come bad^_Aen,_to 
the Dualism of influences — ^Matter, and. the Good or the 
End — ^which our examination of Necesri^, Spontanei^, 
Nature, and Human Ag^cy_disclosed to us*. 
* This doctrine, it will be observed, does more than merdy 
enumerate and dasafy the agendes, whose operation makes 
a thing whait it is: it asserts that eyerythingjnto thejcom* 
portion of j¥hich matter jenters. bears trac^a^af^a^rooess, 
l^jt announces thejaw of this prpcc»;— or motion, in the 
wide AristoteUan s^nification of ^the wprd:::::which ia^ that 
it b^ins^in the Potential ^d ends in the ActuaL The 
most diverse things can all of them be traced bade to an 
\ l( oS, or nijtaiaLouse : * not only the statue to the metal 
of which it is formed, but the tree to* seed , die condusion 
to its premisses, moral virtue to destrajgaidanted by nature 
the octave to its component notes, these notesr^to the 
instrument which gives them utterance, words to syllables 
or sounds' ' : and the <( oS is always th e Potential ^ 

^ This does not ezdnde occa- oW rovnyr r^ Mm Ar ^|mv 

sional asseitioiis that 'sdentiaa thfaifJwftmwipxS^tMhirrtrmf^ 

natmrn ac virtus in foimafi potius ttbi^. 

qoam in finali causa oognoscenda ' Aristotle^ theory of die Ibor 

ponitur' (Boniti), sncfa as that in causes did not long remain un- 

Metaph. Z: 6. 1011 b 6^ iwurnft;^ challenged, for the Stoics recog- 

fitp IjBdvrov ioihr oram ri ri ^ c&aft nized only two^ the material and 

intpf ytmfuiw (cpi 20). Contrast the efficient causes (ZeDer, Stoics 

Metaph. A. 91992a ^%Mi^9mtp Epicureans and SoqpticS| ^ Ij6)» 
fmr cnrrvjiaif 2p&iify tr oSrwF, Ak^ • ^ J. E. Erdmann, Gesducnte dtf 
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MATTER AND END OF THE STATE 



If we now turn to the vtUit or City-State, we 

. '^liat it also originates in an appropriate i^ oS, qi 

X ^ ause (Pol. 4 (7). 4. 1335 b 40 sqq.). It b not qi 

^"^irhether we are to reckon as part of its Matter, ij 

^o a population suitable in numbers and quality, a 

suitable in character and extent : but perhaps 

^be Aristotle's meanii^^. The Matter j>f the.St 

prises not only things tai^[ible and * material * (in 

^ the word), such as the soil of the territoiy 

physical frames of the population, but also, as we 

a subsequent chapter (4 (7). 7), those gifts of \ 

character (ri tp0viu>p^ rd hiawrniriKop)^ which are t 

to be characteristic of the Hellenic race, in contrac 

to other European races and to the races of Asia. 

^^o£ ^ But to understand what the State normally is, 

ascertain its true End. Without a knowledge pCt] 

the State, we cannot deckle what Matter it must t 

what extonal goods mu^ be at its command and 

are to be distributed, what ' activities ' it presup 

to^whom tiiey are to be asagned — we cannot, in 

a single step in the exploration pf_the fields ol 



( 



I We see thatvto Aristotle t he two central qu< 

Poli tical Science were : i. What is the end of tli 

! not the universal end 3f things, but the end of th< 

J call a State ? 2. What Matter and organization ^k 

it to realize this end? 



Tlie 

metliodof 
inoiiiiy io 
Politics to 
which 
Plato's phi. 
losophical 
principles 
point 



The aim of Plato^ had been less to explain t 
world, tiian to find a region of realities which wo 
^a firm foothold to Sci.ence. * His whole philosopl 
the outset directed far less to the explanation of 
than to the consideration of Bdng : the concepti 
sized in the Ideas represent to us primarily thai 
^permanent in the vicissitude of phenomena, not I 



* I have followed Zeller mainly 
in this brief reference to the Pla- 
tonic metaphysics, but I am aware 



that the subject is sti 
vestigation. 
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of that vidssitude. If Plato conceives them as living powers, 
this is only a concesaon forced from him by the facts of 
natural and spiritual life. But it is antagonistic to the main 
current of his system, and cannot be harmonized with his 
other theories respecting Ideas V He b thus led, in theory 
at all events', to throw aside much as unworthy of his 
study and greatly to contract the field to which he (UrectsI 
his scrutiny^ The phenomenon is merely a shadow (Rep. 
515) : it is to be used merely as a starting-point (Rep. 511 
B, 508 D) : Dialectic must keep as far as possible on the 
level of the Ideas and must limit to the utmost its contact 
with the sensible world (Rep. 51 1 B, 539 A : Phileb. 58 A). 
His effort is to reach ' what is purest * (ri ica^cipcSraroir) in 
each thing (Phileb. 55 C), to arrive at the abstract (PhUeb. 
56 D-E) : thus the study of * matters relating to the sen- 
sible world, its origin, its affections, and its action on other 
things ' will be eschewed as concerned with things involved 
in a process of change (r& yiyv6iuva ical ycmiorj/icva col 
yfyov&ra^ Phileb. 59 A); or else tolerated as 'a source of 
recreation not involving repentance * (Tim. 59 C, riXXa Vk 
T&v towAt^v atXiv voiK(kov In iiakoyCauaOai riip t&p €Uirm9 
liidiAV lUToiuiKOpra thiatr Ijp Stop ns ivava^ctrnt (p€Ka rci^ 
V€pl T&p SpToiP in KarariJHyL€POt kSycvSt rovs y€pia€mf Wpt 
hia0€<iiJL€POf fUiras iiurojiiXxiTOP ^ioviip jcrarcu, ^rptop &ir ip 
rf Pl^ vatitiiv koI ^p6piiLop Toiotro: cp. Tim. 39 C— D : Rep. 
508 D). Plato seems even to regard this department of 
physical study as possessing less exactness {iKptp€ia) than 
Ethics and Politics: we may contrast, at least, his hesi* 
tating, almost apologetic, tone in -the Timaeus (e. g. %g C, 
59 C) with his positiveness in the Republic and the Laws. 

But to this view he could not adhere. He could not tumi 
away from the phenomenal world, just at the moment when t 
he had, as he thought, obtained a due to its comprehension. I V 
He subjects the sphere of * sensible things ' to examina- * 

* 

^ Zeller, Plato, £• T. p. 269. attempted it only in special in- 

' Aristotle does not employ that stances and incompletely ' (ZeDer, 

purely conceptual method, which Gr. Ph. s. 2. 173). 

Plato inculcates on the philoso- ' See Zeller, Plato, £. T^ p. 147. 
pher, although he himself has 
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I don, and finds that the Ideas stand related to it as a 
ThuSi in the Meno (98 A, q>. Tim. 51 D-E), the c 
tion of cause {alrtat XoyuriA6t) is made the charact< 
of Science: in the Phaedo the Ideas are viewe 
'the proper and only efficient causes o( things' (2 
Plato, Eng. Tr. p. 262 sq.) : and further, the Idea of < 
is to Plato the highest efficient and the highest 
cause (Rep. 508 C, 517 C : Tim. 28 C sq. : and Phae< 
B sqq., 100 B : Rep. 540). ' In Plato's mind the co 
tion of knowledge and truth, the conception of obj< 
reality or essence, and the conception of a syste 
order or cosmos, alike impUed the conception 
* good,' which cannot be identified with any of them, 
the condition or logical /nW of them all \* Ari 
asserts, in a well-known passage (Metaph. A. 6. 988 a 8 
cp. A. 9. 991 a 20 : 99a a 29), that Plato employed onl 
kinds of cause, the formal and the material, but, as ! 
has pointed out (Plato, p. 76), this does not appear 
altogether true. His treatment, however, of the efl 
and final causes seems to leave much to be desir 
respect of clearness and completeness. * It was a di 
problem to conceive classes as self-existent substances ; 
was far more difficult to endow these unchangeable ei 
with motion, life, and thought ' (as appears to be dc 
Soph. 248 E) ; ' to conceive them as moved, and yet as i; 
able and not subject to Becoming; as powers, in sp 
their absoluteness, operating in things' (Zeller, Plato, p. 
So again, side by side with the Universal End, the Ic 
Good, though far below it, w*e discern specific ends, or I] 
individual things (e.g. Rep. 352 D sqq.) : and if the conii 
between the two is traceable ', it hardly seems suffic 



>Mr. R. L. Nettksbtp in 
' Hellenics,' [>• 176. 

' * A thin^ is what it if in virtue 
of its position in such an order. 
As in the physical organism the 
character of each organ depends 
upon iu relation to the whole, and 
has no existence apart from that 
relation (Rep. 420 I>); as in the 



larger whole of the Stat< 
member only preserves h 
individuality, so long as hi 
his proper place in the orgai: 
of labour, and loses it wj 
ceases to do so (Rep. 4C0 
A : cp. 417 B, 466 B) ; so 
universal order of existem 
constituent not only is unde 
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worked out. * Thy JclcplpgarjoC Plato^prcservca Itt the 
main the external diaracter of the Socratic view of Nature, 
Uiough the end of Nature is. no longer, exduinvdy the 
welfare of men, but the Good, Beauty, Proportion, and 
Order. The natural world and the forces of Nature are 
thus referredto an end «temal to themselves* (Zeller, 
I^to, p. 340). Thus to him the causes of things were not 
their immanent tendencies, but entities external to them — 
t he Ideas and^^^bovc all, .thcJdfia^QCSood — ^icbldL^alope 
can be said^fully to exist^^and whose uncongenial union with 
Matter generated a world of secpndaiy^aiid derivative 
reality. Plato!s> view;^ in (act, is found, to^involye thejex* 
i stence of a jhird power -rrajyprld^Soul or a hmwn)fy6t—rio 
wed Ideas with_Matter. It is, indeed, true that Matter 
itself is not, with Plato^ wholly passive ; for he recognizes 
in things * a kind of existence that cannot be derived from 
the Idea ' (Zdler, Plato, p. 333) ; a power which the Idea 
cannot wholly master, the power of Neces^ty immanent in 
f- Matter, which may co-operate with or thwart the Idea- 
Still, on the whole, the one cause stands to the other as the 
indispensable condition stands to the actual and operative 
cause, for such is the Idea. The true Atlas wUch holds ! 
the world together is the Idea (Phaedo, 99 C). ' 

It is for this reason that the genuine lawgiver and ruler 
. I is the philosopher, whose gaze is fixed on 'ordered and 
\ 1 unchanging things, ndther wronging nor wronged by each 
! I other, but all keeping order and obedient to Rer^n,' and 
\ 1 who has learnt from them lessons of a godlike orderliness 
and freedom from change. His bu^ess will be to look at 



* that whidi is naturally just and noble and temperate' and 

then at the corresponding dements in man^, to glance 

repeatedly from one to the other, and, mingling the two, to{ w^ 

create by appropriate modes of life Hhe true human image*' > 

but subsists^ only so far as it re* ^ StaUbaum compares Rep. 

mains true to iu placein the order, C97 B, f ^ft* ^mt o&ra cXIi^aiiid 

and as that |)laoe is determined by h^^ rixnuf Jlpyatntn : and Phaedo 

the ruling principle,end,or ''good' 103 B, aCrt tA h ifuw ipoprim 

of the order, it isto this ultimately drrv r^iwrf ^vvn. 

that it owes what it is'(Mr. R. L. * Prot Jowet^s Transladon, 3. 

Kctdcship, • Hcllcnica,* pp. 176-7). 335 (edit i). 
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54 ACTUAL METHOD OF PLATO IN POUTICS. 

I (midway between the two ?), ' taldng a hint from that which 
Homer called divine and godlike in man: he will erase 
one feature and paint another in, till he has made human 
character as far as possible agreeable to God V 

The method to which Plato's philosophical prindples 
point would seem to be open to objection on the following 
grounds : — 

1. it gives less prominence than Aristotle's to the neces- 
fity of a careful and minute study of the concrete thing : 

a. it affords less of definite guidance to the invest^tor. 
It fails to point out with equal deamess the p ath he is to 
follow : it is also less easy to say what contributes to the 
of the Idea of Good than what contributes to the 
of the specific end of a given thing, always sup- 
podng that that end can be determined : 

3. it supplies no philosophical reason for allowing we^ht 
to the opinions of men possessin g^ experienc e but devoid of 
philosophy: 

4* in Politics, it points to the absolute rule of the few 
who know (Le. have vision of the Ideas). 
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^^^ . How far does the method thus indicated appear to be 
metliod ,employed in the political invest^tions of Plato? It is 
^^^, \ possible, with Zeller (Plato, p. 466), to find the central fact 



lij Plato? 



.'which determines the structure of the Republic in the 
i prindple that philosophers (or those who are conversant 
: with the Ideas) are to rule : yet it is on a review of men's 
j varied wants, and on a distribution of the task of supply- 
i ing them in conformity with the prindple ot Diviaon of 
: Labour, that the oiganizatioa of the State in three great 
j dasscs — ^a point of critical importance — ^is made to rest 
; (Rep. 369-376). The parallel of thejgyLof the individual 
' human being also counts for mudi ; nor is the example of 



^ See Rep. 500 B-501 C, esp. 501 
B-C I add the Greek, not feel- 
ing confident of the corxectness of 
my own interpretation : — Ivttra^ 

fm<n imopkmiiM9 irp^ re f^ ^virfi 



mbrs rk rMovra ml rp^ iuufo tt 
tA iv rotr Mpmwoit, i§iwoii6Up {«|f 
|uyvvrrf ff re col nptann/mtt /c rim 

/ffc&ov rtKfuup^iuvotft &) KoVO^poit 

IU999 $§o§Mt t9 nl ^of (cdlopw 
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the Lacedaemoniaii State without influeace. The method ( 
actually followed in the Republic seems, therefore, to cor- 
respond only imperfectly with that announced by Flato^. If 
this is true of the Republic, it is still more conspicuously 
true of the Laws. The State of the Laws evidences a doser 
attention to th efacts of human nature, a fuller consdousnessi 
of its weaker side. The rulers must be less trusted and less{ 
autocratic— the ruled must be flattered with a semblance of! 
political power. The spedfic end of the State — the pro-j 
duction of virtue in its dtizens — ^is more laigdy taken intol 
account : institutions must tend to produce virtue, or they/l 
have no raison ^tire (Lawa^ 770 D, 771 A). The best Hd^ 
lenic experience is more fully drawn upon* 



^ In the view of Mr. H. Jadcson 
{Journal of PkHologr^ No. 19, p. 
149), the trae, or highest^ mediod 
is confessed by Plato both in the 
Phaedo (100 A sq.)and in the Re- 
public (509 D sqq.) to be 'an un- 
realized aspiration.' 

* The Stoics retnmedlD the no- 



tion of an intermingling (1^10011) 
evidenced in the relation of the 
soul to the body, of piop e rty to 
subiect-matter, of ^mjv to^vraiv 
of God to the world (ZeCer, Stoics^ 
E. T., p. 1^3, note a), but to them 
the tUn j!s mtenninj^ woe alike 
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The meAod_aujbiany_^fonowe^ by Ari^tJ^jstauids.hi^a Ths' 
doser rdation to his philosophical prinoples. To him the ^^ ^^ 
worldis to be. explained, not by,theJfect-i>£ja,m)rHtfrinws Arirtoti^ 
intermingling * <tf two strongly contrasted things^ th^.non* ^^^ ^ 
existent and the csdbtent, but by the rise of the semi- 
existent into the existent, \yhat die world evidences is not 
a conjunction, but an universal process of growth. Jlie 
lowest and earliest term of the process contains the potenti- 
ality of the h^hest and last£ the evolution is homogeneous 
trom &^[inning to, end, and must be studied as ajiirhole. h 
y place of the non-existent and the existent we have^ the 
^N^ Potential and the Actual, means and aa end ; and it is no 
longer posable to say that the one term of the ^process 
must be stucfied to the exduaon of the other. The e nd. 
again, bdng t o Aristotle the specific e nd of the concrete 
thing, not an universd and extrinsic Idea, .could -Onl]Lbe 
ascertained, and its worldng traced, by means of a cardiil 
study of the^concrete ^h^. - When onc e identi fied, how * 
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ever, it aflforded real guidance. to^h<^mycstttator^. The 

\ process, further, was one which had been striving, to. realize 

itytf tn th^ pagt — ^with imperfcct success, no doubt, in the 

sphere of things human (voXXol yi^ ^0opai jcol Xviuu ivOpA* 

vmv ylpopToi^ Eth. Nic lo. 5. 1 176a 2o), but still the world, or 

at all events the Hellenic world, had not gone altogether 

astray. The Household had passed into the Vill^e, and 

the Village into the City-State ; and now it only remained 

to make the City-State all that it should be. It was not 

reserved for philosophy in the fourth century before Christ 

to impress for the first time the Idea on the phenomena of 

politics: what was needed was to assist Nature in achieving 

her own already half-executed dedgn*. [Political Science is 

not called ugqnj^as a deus ex. machiwt^ to. bring pasave 

\ matter to intermingle. with. the Ideas: ra Jthe contrary, it 

', finds a natural process already in action, and its businen b 

'I to study this process, to assist it and amend it) Aristotle's 

I principle, in its apfdication to Political Science, did not, 

indeed, amount to a metaphysical justification of History in 

j general, or even of the History of the best-endowed race or 

I races, but it suggested an acceptance of the best Greek 

• experience, whether recorded in institutions or opinion, as 

j the rough ore of truth, needing to be sifted and purged 

from dross, but capable of yielding, in skilful hands, mudi 

that was of permanent valne. , 

To Aristotle the world of concrete existoo^Lwas not 
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' Cp.AristotEth.Nici.4.io97a 
8 Kiq*, ^Mopaifdi km ri Jt^X^B^atrm 
v^oT^ h Tf jcrtir wp6t H^ ovrov 
Tf^np cloaiff aM rJeymSwf I) v At 
mpuLmnaot ) or panf yMArtpot ?<rrat 
6 r^ tttap alrnp rtwa/MPOtT ^ai" 
ptTtu itip ykp om rAr lyUu» ovrmt 
cwwcoirf tr 6 2arpot, oXXa n|r Mpm' 
wcVf ftiSXkw V UTMf 1^ roudf* KO^ 
SKtunwy^larptvtu On this, how* 
ever, see Kainsaiier*s note on Eth. 
Nic 1. 4. 1097 a 12, who contrasU 
IUkL I. S. 1356 b 28, ovdtpia di 
rix^ acoirffi t6 Ka(t tKtunopj oTov f 
tarpucq ri JwcpAm r^ iytaww ivrw 



* Cp. 4 (7)- la 1329 b as-tfc 
where the argument b that the 
world and manldnd have existed 
from everiasting, and that th^i 
business of the philosopher is no| 
so much to discover something I 
whoUy new. as to accept whai' 
men have heen obliged by ne 
cessity or enabled bv leisure loii| 
ago to discover, and to add thi 
finishing toudi where anythin( 
has been overlooked See a]a< 
3. 5. is64a I sqq. 
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a mere wo rid^pf . 'jDopies^oc^ best, of derivative reality, 

from which one should escape and 2?^. on .^..r^P^^X^ 
possible to the world of complete.reality ; it was thoroughly 
r^P; if not the only reality \ and deserved the closest study* 
That^whkJi JPlato* starting from the Ideas^ had .viewed u 
a gratuitous or unexplained decadence, Aristotle, starting 
from the bpiposite pole, regards as an upward movement, 
an atH^ At <^i<rtp. Where Plata, had traced a dilutUML-jor 
obscuration of real existence,. Aristotle finds the process 
l>y which real existence is achieved. The wo rld of change, 
which Plato approached with half-averted eyes, was exactiy 
the subject to which Aristotle was most drawn, for he 
claimed to have discovered the law of all d^syige. It was 
not to him in itself the most knowable of subjects, but it 
was perhaps that of which we know most. Physical study ,, 
for example, which . Plato had .beea.inclined ta.escfaewjuand 
which, jn fact, occupies only a subordinate portion inJUs 
writjngSy^daimed a larger share of Aristotle's attention.than 
any other subject ; and the greater part of his works as 
we possess them has to do with this subject (Zeller, 
Plato, p. 146). It is not to him, as it had ba»i^ to_ Pl^to^ 
i n com parison with tiie study of things eternally existent, 
a pastime or recreation, or *a source of pleasure not invol- 
ving repditance' (Tim. 59 C); it is a part of Theoretic 
Science, linked by this common title to Mathematics and 
the First Philosophy. 

Aristotle had already taken an important step-in extend- 
ing jaiid accentuating, the recognition previously given by 
Plato to the Material Cause. Matter to him is something 
more than a subordinate power which, may assist or impede, 
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* Cp. Categ. 5. 2 a 11, ovaim dt 
/irrur ij Kvpwrard rt ml wpAtrnt luA 
liakiora Xcyo/icyiy, I) /tijrf tta^ vro- 
Ku/uvav rvAs Xcyfnu iir/r* iw into* 
Ktifup^ riyi cWiv, oiop 6 rlt oi^pMror 
fi 6 tit iinrof, and see Zeller, Gr. 

Ph. 2. 3. 305 SM. 

• Cp. Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 359 : 
* In addition to coiporeal enuttet, 
Aristotle recogniies in the Ddty, 



the sfmits of the spheres* (as to 
these, see Zeller, ihid. p. 455), 'and 
the rational part of the human soul 
incorporeal entities not encom- 
berea with Matter, which we most 
likewise regard as individual end- 
ties.' See also Heyder,Vergleicfa- 
ung der Arstot und Heg^scfaen 
Dialektik, L p. 186^ B. 
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THE SPECIFIC END 



something more than a mere l^ oS^ or oC oAk im^ jr a n 
Potential in a passive sense ; it is the source not only, of 
accide ntal concomitants of a thing, but also of some wt 
alter dgeply into its es sence and. help, to constitute 
specific form, such, as the difference of sex* the. conti 
of man and bnite^ the . distinction of->the transitory t 
variable from the eternal and invariable. It is, apparen 
even the source of individuality in things falling under < 
and the same infima species^ for it marks off Socn 
from Callias. It is, above, all, the source _of Ihcevolyti 
which, wherever change and movement find a^l^fs^^r 
the particular thing on to the realization of its specific ei 
It is susceptible of affection, and, it would seem, of af 
tion for the highest of objects (for God * causes motion 
an object of love' — jcufc? mt ipAiuvov^ Metaph- A. 7. loj 
3), though it reaches the highest only by realizing, as i 
of a Compound Whole {irivokov\ the specific end of I 
Compound Whole. Even the J First Matter ' (ir/>fSn| iSX^ 
the furthest point to which we penetrate in stripping 
attributes, the substratum in its most naked form— 
something active in its Potentiality. Trace things bad 
far as we may, we come to nothing purely passive. Ji 
defect in the composition of the Material Cause distorts 
outcome of the evolution, without, however, depriving i 
the reality which always attaches to the concrete th 
or justifying its nq^lect by the inquirer. In the Poli* 
as we have seen, the defective forms of the v((Xif, if c 
the vikit type is attained, are held to deserve most car 
study. 

It was, however, a far more important step to make 
specific end the key to Science. But in what sense 
things said to have a specific end? In the broadest 
most general interpretation of the term, the specific 
is that for the sake of which the species exists to which 
thing belongs (ri oS &cica). But this phrase is suscept 
I of many meamngs. We are told, for instance, in 
' Politics, that the worse exists always for the sake of 
> Ob the foregoing^ see Zdler, Gr. Ph. 3. x 336-344. 
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better (oZcl rh x^'^^ ^ pArtovit iartw Ivciccy, 4 (7). 14. 
1333 a ai). This implies, not only that the worse dements 
in the individual thii^ exist for the sake ot the better, 
but also that the thing itself exists for the sake o( that 
which is better than it. So plants and animals exist for 
the sake of man (PoL i. 8« 1356 b 15 sqq.) ; and we seem 
to be on the high road to a purely external tdeology \ like 
that of SocrateSi a creed which adds this to its other dis- 
advantages, that the end it assumes throws no l%ht on the 
nature of the thing. For how do we learn the nature of 
animals by learning that they exist for the sake ot man? 
The prevailing view of Aristotle, however, b very different 
from this. He does not hold that man exists for the sake 
of the State, though the State is better than man, or for 
the sake of the heavenly bodies, though these are far 
diviner than man (Eth. Nic. 6. 7. 1 141 a 54 sqq.), nor cvea 
for the sake of God. And so again, man is only in a sense 
the end of the things to which he is an end {vmt r/Vot, 
Phys. a. 0. 194 a 35). 

We obtain a clearer view of the true nature of the 
specific end, when we conceive it as the term of a move- 
ment. Movement exists and needs explanation: it be- 
comes explafalSEIe if it has a term. There are four kinds 
of movement, or change — change in essence (generation and 
destruction), change in quantity (increase and diminution), 
change in quality (alteration), change in place (motion). 
Aristotle's theory implies a likeness between the terminal 
point of a movement and the aim of a change ; '^and indeed 
a likeness between movement and the act of 'striving after* 
(rd l^UaOcA iyoBov runff, Eth. Nic 1. 1. 1094 a 2). Both 
analogies seem somewhat strained. If we ask, wbsA is this 
terminal point to which each thing is supposed to move 
— ^whidi appears as the goal of movement, the aim in 
change, the object of desire — the answer is 'Actuali^.' 
The Actualization of the Potential is always the end. In 
what does this consist? *That is always most desirable 

1 See Eucken, Methode der . for the traces in Aristode^ wiit* 
Aristot Forschung,pp.83-7 : p. 98, ings of this point of view. 
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for every one which is the h^hest attaiiiable by lum ' (PoL 
4(7). 14. 1333a 39): or, as we aue elsewhere told, 'that 
which is special to eadi thing (Biov) is the end for which 
it came into bdng' (de Gen. An. %. 3. 736 b 4). The Poten- 
tial becomes actualized, when the given this^ is foond to 
disdiaige its highest attainable function, or the (unctioa 
(which is specially its own. Thus the end of the natural 
slave is to do the best thing be can do (PoL i. 5. 1154b 
17 sqq^ tiojccurrcu M rvSroy rip Tp6va9 ttrmp larlw fyfom ^ 
ro8 oiSfutrof XP^^^9 '^ roSi' la/ iaf airiv /S/Xmrrov); and 
the same thing is true of the State. Aristotle^ in &ct, 
identifies 'that which is best for each thing* with 'the best 
which it can do' (ri laf ovroo ptkrwro^^ or, as it is usually 
expressed, ri li>i^4^cMar fiiknmm). The relation of the 
specific end to the Supreme End — God — ^is left obscure^ 
but we gather that the true way to the latter lies through 
the realization of the former. 

In this immense generalization, which views everythiiy 
as having a single raisan Jtltre^ and this assignable by 
man, a thousand minor distinctions between things seem 
to vanish. The law holds of things inanimate and things 
animate— of movement (or change), xA growth, of the action 
of brutes, of moral action, kA thought. An end is viewed 
as equally an end, whether pursued unconsciously' or 
consciously, by an inanimate object or by man, with an 
exerdse of Moral Choice w without it. Moral action 
(v/M^if) and movement {fbnivvi^ though usually distin- 
guished (e.g. Metaph. 9. 6. 1048 b ai), agree in obeyii^ 
this law. 

We need not wonder that Aristotle himself feds the 
principle to be more applicable to some things than to 
others. As we go upward in Nature, the end discloses 
itself more distinctly (^1 Vk i»SXXop lijKop hA rip ifrrfymp 
KoL oX»f oira olop Spyapa ml &ckA rov • • • Ifrrop 5* M ^rapiAt 
jcoi doTov ra roiavra t^Xn. in S' ijtl 'tvpht koI Ctarot [xol] y^ 
jjrror* rh yhp oS Ipcxa {JKurra ipraSOa S^Xof Swop wXiurrop r^t 
iS\i|f, Meteor. 4. la. 389 b 29 : koL Ip roSt ^vroit tp€<m ri 
&c«d TOP, ^TTop Si 8i^/M»rac, Phys. a. 8. 199 b 9 : both pas- 
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8age$ are referred to by Eucken, Op. city p. 70). Comparetfae 
noble passage in the Metaphysics (A. la 1075 a 11 sqq.)^ 
v^brra Vk cwriraKrat v«»f , 2XX* oix ^f'o^f i^oi vXttri xol 
vrifpii KcX ^vrd* ical oi^ oSrwf l;(Cf Am |u^ cZroi Barifif w/Ag 
0ir€fiop ixifiip, iXX* larl n* vp^ |i29 ySljp If tvainti oinrrlnuc* | 

nu, iXX* Anrcp fe olx^ rott IXcvtf/poct i^juora l(€4m9 S n 
frv^c voMur, JiXXJk v^brra jy r2t vXcurra rlraxmi, rob 8i ivtpo* 
vAoif xol Tviif BfipliHs lUKp^ ri cit ri xotvAr, ri tt voXi { n 
Irvxcv* roio^ yci|> lxd<rrov 2px) atrfiy ^ ^^it 2ar6r. Even 
in organic life preferences of Nature can be traced not 
contributing to the end (Eucken, p. 79- 2) ; nor yet to the 
preservation of the particular animal or spedes (iUd. p. 8j. 
I9 3). If the end eludes us at the lower pole c^ the scale 
of being, can we trace it at the oppoMte pole? Has ^e 
Supreme End an end? And where tihe tdeological rda* 
tion most dearly manifests itself, we ask how it is that 
eadi object exists for only one, or one diief, end? Why 
has it not twenty ends, all on a levd? Is it tru^ again, 
that the end of a thing is not the som of the functions 
it fulfils, or ought to fulfil, but the h^hest of them only? 
And how is the highest to be identified? 

We are here, however, conramed with Practical Sdence,.The tcle- 
and in Practical Sdence the tdeological method may be^J^j^h 
more applicable than in rdation to other subjects. ItlsPolitiGa. 
obvious that the question, ' what a fiiiog is for,' may be a 



far more fruitful question in rdation to some things than to ^jf^^f. 
others. It may result in little when we raise it jn rdation 
to a plant or an animal, and be full of instmcdon when we 
raise it in rdation to a State. * In pnrdy phyacal sdence 
there is not much temptation to assume die idterior office* 
of dedding whether the ends pursued 'are such as ought to 
be pursued, and, if so, in what cases and to how great a 
length ' ; 'but those who treat of human nature and sodety 
invariably daim it ; they always undertake to say, not 
merdy what is, but what ought to be^ To entitle them to 
do this, a' complete doctrine of Tdeology is indiqpensableV 



* J. S. MilL System of Lode, Herbert Spencci^ xemsiis in 
a. 524 (ed. 3). See also Sir. Miftdiar Jul lai^^ 8291^ 
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It is necessary to know wliat the State is to do before we 
can dedde what it ought to be. 

Yet is it possible to prescribe a single end to the State — 
one invariable end at all times and in all places— or even 
one chief end? The difficulty is increased when Aristotle 
identifies the end of the State with the end of social exist*- 
ence, and that with the end of human action ; for the vast 
question of the end of human life is thus cast like a barrier 
across the threshold of Politics. The method, again, by 
which he seeks to determine the end of the State seems 
hardly adequate to such a problem. We look in vain for a 
careful historical investigation into what the State can do : 
w hat it Ufids to dOy is indirectly considered in the chapter 
(PoL I. a) which trea ts of the or^n of societ y; but even 
this question can hardly be said to receive sufficient con- 
sideration. Yet these are points which should be investi- 
gated before we inquire what the State ought to do. 
Aristotle seems to rest his solution of this latter problem on 
Opinio n (that of ol iicpip&f 0€ii»povpr€tt PoL 3« 9* 1 280 b aS), so 
iedbes not rest it on a rather ideal historical retro- 



spect (Pol. I. a). He himself sees that the true end of 
society only discloses itself after the State has existed a 
certsun time, for at its first appearance its end is mere life, 
not good life ; yet he believes thitt in his iidy tx^joncncc 
was suffidently comp lete to justify an absolute conclusion 
on the^bject In reality, however, his view of the end of 
die State stands in close connexion with his general concep- 
tion of the end of organic life. Good life is the end of man; 
in a higher d^ree than of animals and plants', and as the 
State is a collection of human beings, it must be the end of 
the Sute. 

Even, however, when the end is ascertained, we are not 
in possession of a means of determining once for all the true 
structure of the State. The concrete interpretation of the 






^ Cp. de Part An. 3. 10. 656a 
3 sqq., TI& a wp6t ry {^r oMtfauf 

locar, MtA Twrmf irtpa 9p6 Mpm» 



lUnfWf rov Pi9 SKkk ffol rov ft {lyr 
lurix'^ rov Btiov rdr ifiw yp mplfu m 
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AS EMPLOYED IN THE POLITICS. 63 

end may vaiyK One and the same end, again, may be 
reached by difierent paths under difTerent circumstances. 
Aristotle, it is true, does not recognize this, for he conceives 
that the end which he asagns to the State can only be 
fully reaUzed by a dngle type of social and political oigani- 
zation. But he allows tlu^ the instances are few in which 
the 'best State' can come into bdng (6 (4). 11. 1395a 15 
sqq.), and he seems to make but little use of the end of 
the State in his inquiries respecting the imperfect consd- 
tutions^ under which, n^v^rf1i^1^<^ nip^f ^ntli^ of those who 
reach the iriiXcf stage of society must expect to live. The 
durabili^of the constitution, rather than its favourableness 
to good life, seems here to be the aim he keeps in view. 
Nor can the institutions of even the best State be nakedly 
deduced from its end. The means of realizing the end (rJt 
vpof r& r/Xof) — in other words, the orgamzation of the State 
— ^have to be otherwise ascertained. For this purpose^ the 
' social functions ' (lifya) necessary to the vAit are enume* 
rated, and as it proves on inquiry that they ought not to 
be indiscriminately opened to all the denizens of the States 
the creation of yht^ — a term under which dasses^ trades, and 
departments of the State are induded without distinction — 
follows of necessity'. In the whole inquiry it is evident that 
the institutions of actually existing sodeties, and espedally 
of Hellenic sodeties^ are present to Aristotle's mind, the End 
bdng used as a standard by whidi to correct the data thus 
gained. The End b kept in view in sdecting the Matter of 
the State and in improving it by education and law: it 
serves as a measure of rights within the Stat^ for the just 
is rdative to the End (3. 9: 3- ia-13): it hdps us to 
determine the true aze of the State, and the limits within 
which the partidpation in ic^oBk it implies is to be confined : 



^ Compare, for instance, Aris- concerned, for the true end of the 

tode's inieipibtation of ri c^ {^ State is evidently often present tn 

with Cicero's (de Rep. 4* 3. 3: 5« Aristode*s mind in hu critidsms 

6. 8). of the Lacedaemonian, Cretan, 

* So lar at least as the Sixth, and Carthaginiam constitotioos. 

Seventh, and Eighth Books (the ■ * PoL 4 ^). 8-ia 
old Foimh, Fifth, and Sixth) are 
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THE TELEOLOGICAL METHOD 



it rqrulates the creation and accumubtion of wealth ; but 
it will not supply the place of a knowledge of human nature, 
or of political experience, or of historical information. 

The aBpljgytipn i^ the tdcpl ogic al metho d fax Aristo tle 
IS^fuc^ier qualiiied by an occasional resort to principles not 
special to Political, or even to Practical, Science. He not 
unfrequently accepts a kind of evidence which he terms 
ft * the evidence of reasoning' {^ r&p Xiymw wUmf)^ and which 
is distinguished by him from proof based on principles special 
-^ to a given science (U r&p oUttrnp ipx&py^Bnd from proof 
based on detailed knowledge and experience*. He recog- 
nizes, in (act, more roads than one to the truth ; and thus, 
when in the Politics (4 (7). 4) he invest^tes the true size of 
the State^ he finds that the evidence of reasoning — ^broad 
reasomng from the universal conditions of order (r<tfif) — 
leads him to a true conclu«on ; and indeed, not only the 
evidence of reasoning, but that of observed facts, and in 
particular, the fact that no reputedly well-constituted State 
is indefiiutely large. 
It is thus evident that the teleological method b not 
^ applied by Aristotle in its purity. He could not approach 
the problem, how best to adjust the State to its end, with- 
out a consciousness that the State is not an unique thing, 
or a thii^; capable of being severed from other things, and 
dealt widi by itself. On the contrary, it belongs, m his 
view, to a whole class of chings^-the class of things into 
which Mat ter enters ; it is, consequently, subject to the play 
o( Potenti^lityjind Actuality : it is^ further, a icoipwir(a and 
a KoiP4»pta issuing in a Natural Whole. We are not, there- 
fore, at liberty to determine the mode in which it is to 
achieve the end for which it exists, without reference to the 



^ e.g. de Gen. An. 3. 8. 747b 38, 
Xfgm li Xoyuc^r (airiS^i{ir) dU 
rovrOf Sn Zvm mtfiSXoii /loXXor, irop» 
pmrifm ritr oiJcriW iirrw ^x^* 

* e.g. de Gen. et Corr. i. 3. 
316 a 5 »qq., ainor ii rov 4w* 
fkarro^ dvpottAu rA 6fuXoyoCfU9a 
mnfopatt f Jkmtpla* ht6 iopi ffy^piai- 
nmn §uXkop iv rotf ^aowtt, iioXXoir 



o2 in\ iroX^ dvMurai avifilptu^ m V 

vnapx&¥rm9 twr^tf wpU iXiya pXi* 
4rayr«f, dirodaiVorrai fioi^ iBoi it 
ibf Tt$ m\ MK rovr«Nr Saw duM^* 
fwuauf ol ifivauitH col XeyiKmf ^ffo* 
irovi^f. See on this subject Zcllcr, 
Gr. Ph. 3. 3. 171. s. 
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general laws which govern all cases of gene^ We cannot 
deal with Political Science apart from the Science of Being 
and Becoming. Nor can we deal with it without the 
guidance of the best attainable Experience and Oinnion. In 
well-constituted individuals and races, things tend to work 
themselves out right, and we must take the history and 
institutions of such races into account 

We see, therefore, that Aristotle approached the subject 
of Politics with some prepossessions : on the one hand, he 
brought to its study a metaphysical creed, which led him to 
expect the State to conform to the laws of structure and 
working which he traced in things in general ; on the other, 

\ \/ne was Jbiassed in favour of Hellenic institutions. He was 
thus led on from the assertion of a single and invariable end 
for the State to the far more questionable doctrine^ that the 
State can only achieve this end by the adoption of one 
unvarying type of structure, which it is possible to map out 
in considerabl e detai l ^ Nor was the end which he asdgned 
to the State one that was likely to suggest a satisfactory 
structure. The end of a thing is, in his view, as has been] 
said, not the sum of the functions discharged by it, but the 
highest of them only. If that highest function can only be 
discharged by a part of the Whole, then that part becomes^ 
in fact, the Whole. To it all other parts become mere 
means ; they exist for it and are merely subsidiary to it. 
The State thus came to be, as we shall hereafter see, not 
only an union of unequals, which may very well be its 
character, but an union of classes which are mere means 

I with a class which is related to them as their end. The 

mutual relation of the component elements of the State was 
thus distorted and denaturalised Aristotle's * best State * 
is exactly the kind of State to which a Teleology such at 
his pointed. The classes of which it is composed are re- 
^ morsdessly distributed into means and ends. Two thirds 

^' Cp. Eth. Nic 2. 5. iio6b 38, i4 x^ We need not here pause to 
fjp ifMpriptuf inXKax&9 ivriw {r6 consider, how far Aristotle's error, 
yiip Koff^ rov ^cipov, &f ol llvtfa* if such it IS, has been repeated, 
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(rf* them fall under the fonner head, one third under the 
latter. Since, further, the particular type of social and 
political organization, which Aristotle held to be the only 
true one, was nowhere even approximately realized, a 
shadow of ill^itimacy was cast on the actual State; it 
did not, perhaps it could not, fulfil the true end, or dis- 
tribute social functions and social advantages in accordance 
with true justice or true expediency ; and a doubt might 
well arise whether it possessed any real claim to the 
obedience of the citizen, or, at all events, to his active 
participation in its concerns. Its authority was weakened, 
and a sanction indirectly given to thatjdetachment from 
politics, which Aristotle probably desired to combat^, but 
which was the growing tendency of the age ; and not obly 
to detachment from politics, but to political indifference 
and disaffection. 

On the other hand, hb emphatic reference of the State to 
an end had its advantages. There had been a time when 
the State itself had been viewed as the end of human life' ; 
and if Socrates, Xenophon, and Plato had already ' taught 
the existence of a virtue of man as man, not limited in its 
exercise to action on* behalf of the State, and had treated the 
State only as a means for the realization of virtue, not as the 
ultiniate moral endV Aristotle's more systematic reference i 
of the State to an end was a welcome confirmation of | 
their view. It seemed to provide a definite standard, the I 
application of which would rob political inquiry of its | 
arbitrariness and uncertainty, would supply it with a~ { 
criterion of right and wrong, and raise men above those . 
* media axiomata,' among which in these subjects they i 



* We may perhaps infer this 
from the genml tenour of the 
Politics. Aristotle not only insists 
that the individual is a part of the 
SUte (I. 3. 1253 a 18 sq.) and be- 
longs to the State, not to himself 
(c (8). I. 1337 a 27 sq.), and that 
the active virtues contribute to the 
enjoyment of leisure (4 (7). 15. 
1334 a 16 sq.), but he also presses 



the improvement of actual coDSti« < 
tutsons on the attention of political 
inquirers, and declares that Uiis is ! 
as much the business of Political ) 
Science as the portraiture of an 
ideal Sute (6 (4). i. 1289 a l sqq.)*' 

* Zeller, Gr. Ph. i. 61 (4th I 
edit): cp. Plato, Meno 73 A: 
73C { 

* ZeDer, Gr. Ph. 2. 1..33 (ed. 2). 



AS EMPLOYED IN THE POUTICS. 6; 

usually move. If a knowledge of the End was useful ta 
departments of science where we cannot hope to modify 
phenomena but only to understand them, it was likely to 
be doubly so in Practical Science — a field in which imper* 
fection seemed to arise more easily^ and almost more 
legitimately, than elsewhere ; where the material cause was 
more commonly defective or treacherous, whe^e error or 
overaght was more fatal, and * deviation from the true 
path' {vaplnfiaxr^s) was especially frequent^; and where, 
at the same time, we might hope to effect amendment, 
for though the best State might lie beyond the reach 
of almost all, there were (so Aristotle held) fairly satis- 
factory forms of social and political organization, of which 
this could not be said. For one important lesson, at all « 
events, we may probably thank Aristotle*s tdeological treat- 
ment of Politics. It tended to negative in advance the 
many theories, which, from century to century, down to our ' 
own day, have claimed for some one social element — whether 
King, people^ or Pope — an indefeasible right of sovereignty 
irrespective of jcontribution to the general welfare. Power 
falls of right, in Aristotle's view, to those who, be they many 
or few, are qualified by intrinsi c meri t and command 
material jcsour ces to contribute effectually to the end for 
which the State exists. 

Aristotle*s error lay, not in seeking to discover the end 
of the State, for he was right in accounting this to be the 
first step in Political Science, but in imposing ^on it one, 
unvarying end, in giving too narrow an interpretation to, 
that end, and in holding that it could only be fully attained 
through one type of society. 

* Communities axe liable to easily the constitution may slip 

aiepagfia no kss than individuals from one form to another: the 

(P0I.7 (5).9. 1310a 18) ; and Politi- configuration of its territory, acd- 

cal Science, in Aristotle's hands, is dent, as at Athens (PdL a. la. 

evidently far more tolerant of the 1274 a is), a want of vigilanoe on 

faultier constitutions than Ethical the part of the holders of power, 

Science is of the faultier types of facts in the past history of the 

character. We have only to read State, may all avail to brmg about 

the book of the Politics which acluuige. 
treats of Revolutions, to see how 
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Hk end If we pass on to examine the end asagned by Aristotle 
^^§^^ to the v^if , we shall find that here he diverges to a certain 
^ *^ extent from the Socratic tradition, to which both Xenophon 
and Plato adhered. The office of the Statesman, aocordii^ 
to Socratesi was to make the citizens better (Xen. Mem. 
1. 2. $2; 2. 6. 13 sq.). Xenophon contrasts the ideal 
Persians o( his romancCp who * seek to secure that the 
citizens of their State shall be as good as possible * (Cyrop. 
I. 2. 5), with the Assyrians, whose State aimed at the 
production of wealth (ibkL 5. a. oo). So again, Plato 
holds that the end of the w6kit is to make the citizens 
happy by makii^ them virtuous \ Aristotle describes the 
end of the v6kif somewhat differently: its end is not 
merely the production of virtue in its dtizens, but the 
p roduction of j dr tuous ac tion ; it not only makes men good 
-'and happy, butgtv^^^ action of men already good and 
happy its full natural scope and character. It produces 
virtue and dcvelopes virtuous action in those who are not 
yet virtuous, but its end is to afford the virtuous and happy 
a f ield for the exercise of thdr virtue and happiness. It 
comes into being * for the sake of lifc^' but exists * for th^ 
sake of good life * ; or, if this is an end common to it witlj 
other things, it exisis for the sake of noble action (rfii 
KoXmp vpA(€»p)f or still more definitely, for the sake o 
Mife perfect and complete in itself (PoL 3. 9. 1281a i) 
yAs the Christian b said to be * complete in Christ V so th<' 
C individual is said by Aristotle to be complete in the v6Xi%^ 
Not completeness as a whole (for this includes ' complete^ 
ness in respect of necessaries * as well as * completeness i* 
respect of good life *), but completeness in respect of goot $ 
life is the end of the v6Kit. Its end is, however, some^ , 
times stated to be * noble action* (xoXul vpi^is^—und^ [ 
which term, in the Politics (4 (7). 3. 1325 b 16 sqq.), though ' 
not in the Ethics (10. 7. 1177 a 21X the exercise of t)f . 
speculative faculty is included* Aristotle, in fact, though ' 
he still stands firmly in the Politics by his view of tH ' 

' Goi|^. 515 B : Laws 631 B : ZeUer, Plato^ E. T. p. 464, a. i:il ' 
and other passages referred to by * Coloss. 2. la . ^ 
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superiority of the virtues exercised in leisure, whidi include 
those concerned in speculation, shows nevertheless an indi- 
nation which he had not shown in the Ethics, to dwdl 
on the features common to speculative and practical activity. 
In the Ethics they are parted by the interval which separates 
the divine in man from the human, and oo^dnfrom ^p^mfvtf. 
Aristotle b there, perhaps, still under the impressions which 
were present to his mind when he described the ' creative 
reason ' (povf in>ii|ru<(() in the De Anima : he may have seen 
the matter in another light when he looked at it from the 
more sodal, les s psycholo gical point of view which prevails 
in the Politics. 

Tf: y^niild fr^ observed, however, that the end of th e 
trtCXic ifl not to promote good life in mankind grenerally, \x^ 
only jn ^ hosc within its own pale who are ca p^KU vif ;#■ » ^ 

and also that the yoXit must not only set ity ^^f *^7 fo<f j>r 
good life, but all that is contributory f li<>f^»/^ The vAit, 
it may be added, will not achieve good life or happiness^ 
unless some or all of its members adiieve it. The happiness 
of the Whole will be achieved through the happiness of its 
parts, and thus we find the happiness and e ven die pleasure 
of the individual, more consi dered by A ristotie than by 
Plato. See (e.g.) PoL 2. 5. 1263b 5: 4(75. 9. 1329 a 17 sqq.: 
2. 5. 1264 b 17 sqq. The sense must further be noticed 
whidi Aristotle attaches to good life. He construes it as 
bound up with the pursuit of politics and philosophy. As 
we shall see, not all ages nor both sexes are hdd by him 
to be capable of rising to this kind of life ; tior are all 
callings compatible with it 

Aristotle's account of the end of the vdXcr, or City-State^ Hme pfo* 



involves three separate assertions : ^SS fa 

(i) That the State is, or rather may be and should be, Anstotle's 
not only the negative condition, but the positive source crf'tSbeo^f of 
virtuous action in individuals : ' *^ •*^«* 

(2) That it is an all-suffident source of virtuous action 
[pSnipKiit vp&f ih f 8 ^) in them : * 

(3) That virtuous action is its end. 
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(i) So far as the first of these assertions is implied in 
his view, Aristotle would not probably fed that he was 
departing in any degree from the best ojMnion current 
among his countiymen. The Hellenic State began in a 
group of tribes and dans^ and was itself, like a tribe or dan, 
i \ an unity based on common worship and consecrated by 

\ \ . common f^utivals. It was thus a common life, as mudi 

\ as an union for protection against foes, or the redress of 

injuries, or the makii^ of lawsL The State was the centre 
i and guide of social existence: Ddphi early taught the 

ji dtizen to worship the gods which the State directed him 

\ to worship and in the manner which the State prescribed : 

the institutions and the \xk^ written and unwritten, whidi 
cveiy Gredc fdt had made him what he was» were traced 
back by popular bdicf to some lawgiver commisnoned by 
the State. Even in bafbarous communities, the laws, 
whether written or unwritten, were observed to be com- 
monly directed to the production of mflitary virtue^; 
and the end to which their rude legislation was addressed 
was soi^ht more scientifically and successfully by the 
laws <A the Lacedaemonian State. The devotion of the 
Three Hundred at Thermopylae was an homage to law: 

Each little community, like Israel, drew its moral inspiration 
and its moral atmosphere from its laws. The State was 
'the rode whence' each man * was heian* and *the hole of 
the pit whence he was digged V Lysias had said : iyu ykv 
\ \ yhp otfioi vJumt rot riSXcftt iia roSro rcirt v6iimft rtfcotfai, tvo, 

vcpl &p hp vpayitirtM^ jLro/Mificy, vafA roiCrovt 2X0ovrcf iricc- 
yriS/i€0a S Ti ^lup voufriop JorCr^: and Aristotle takes it 

' PoL 4 (7). 2. 1324b f sqq. of iu prerogatives. Rude eariy 

' *Fi§iMn is here expiaiiied as communities do not tremble tbem- 

i"»ofu|iMf« If this is the meaning, selves over-much to draw sharp 

j*' cp. Thuc 1. 84. X, distinctions between «n amd crime. 

' Probably the same thing * L^ i. 3^ ouoted by L. 

might be traced in the early Schmidt, Etnik oer alten Grie- 

i; Teutonic community, and would chen, i. p. 199, who also refers to 

have been stiQ more easily trace* Demosth. 23. 141 (p. 202). See 

able in it, if the Christian Churdi L. Schmidt's remarks on the above 

had not reliet-ed the State of many subject, pp. 198-203. 
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for granted that the aim cS every lawgiver is to make 
men good: iiaprvp^l Si koI rh yipoijxvop Iv ratr vcSXco'ur* ol 
yhp pofioOivM row voklrat i0lCovT€t votova-tv iyoBcA^^ ical rA 
yiv fioiSkriiiA vavros PoiJLoOiTov rour* Iot(v, Saoi M fi^ c8 aith 
voioSiriv, h^offripovo'uf ical hiaj^lp€i rcArff vokirtta voXtrcfut 
iyaJ^ i^X'qs (Eth. Nic. 2. I. 1103b 2sqq.)^ But the in- 
fluence of the Helleiiic State asserted itself through other 
channels than that of the law, written or unwritten : both 
Isocrates and Aristotle dwell on the influence exercised by 
the example of the rulers of the State^ and Plato (Rep. 
492 A) contrasts the small effect produced by a few sophists 
in comparison with the influence on the individual of a 
whole p^ple gathered in its assemblies or. law-courts or 
theatres// The distinctive characteristic of a iriSXir accord- 
ing to Aristotle — that which marks it ofi* from an alliance 
— is to be found in the benevolent care of each citizen for 
the virtue of all belonging to the State (PoL 3. 9* 1280 b 
I sqq.). In every way the saying of Simonides — Ti6\tt Mpa 
MaaK€i^ — held good. It is true that another view of the 
State had been put forward by the sophist Lycophron, who 
treated it as merely a * security to the citizens against mutual 
wrong' (jy/ui|r^9 JiAXijXoiff r&v SixaW, Pol. 3. 9. 1280b lo); 
and that the sophist Hippias, as has been said, acknow- 
ledged only those laws which are universally accepted 
to be divinely authorized : but we note in other sophists a 
tendency to accept as just whatever the strongest dement 
in each State held to be for its own interest (Plato^ Rep. 
343), and thus to assert the ethical authority, -not merely 
of a well-ordered State, but of any and every State in 
which the strongest element ruled. 

No doubt, the Hellenic State had not always, or even 
generally, made full use of the position thus accorded to it : 
it failed, we are told, even to give its members a training 

'The peculiarity of the Laccdae- others, though his methods were 

moniau lawg]%er lay in this, that more efTectuaL 

he soueht to i^egulate the rearing * Aristot Pol. 3. li. 1273 a 39: 

and habits of his citizens (£th.Nic Isocr. ad NicocL § 31 : Areopag. 

la 10. ii8oa 24 sqq.); not in his § 23 : Nicod { 37. 

seeking to produce virtue. His * Plutarch, An seni sit gerenda 

aim was the same as that of respublica, c. I. 
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appropriate to the constitution (PoL 7 (5). 9* 1310a I3 sqq.); 

and if it failed in this, we need not wonder that it failed, 

except in one or two places, to train them systematically 

\ to virtue (Eth. Nic lo. 10. 11 80 a 24 sqq.). Its laws were 

a chaos, directed to no special aim, or, if to any, to success 
in war (PoL 4 (7). a. 1324 b 5) : its guidance of religiofi 
was imperfect, its chastisement of heresy fitful : it allowed 
education to &11 into the hands of men who travelled from 
State to State, detached from State-allegiance» or who 
sought inspiration from sources other than the laws and 
traditions (rf* the Stated Its authority was still further 
:V, impaired, or even made harmful, by falling into the hands 

jij first of one faction, and then of another (3. 3. 1276 a 8 sqq.). 

p Yet those who questioned it were probably the few, rather 

than the many ; and even Isocrates (de Antid. §§ 295-6) 
}{ could daim that culture at Athens was virtually the 

!; product (rf* the State. It was easy to forget how much 

, j> in the Athenian character, for instance, was due to other 

than indigenous influences ; how the philosophy of Athens, 
its metres and its music, its rhetoric and its triremes, and, 
above all, its Homer, came to it from outnde. The springs 
that fed the moral and intellectual life of an Athenian were 
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if gathered from a wider area than that of the Athenian 

State. 

It was on this foundation of common sentiment that the 
phflosophers built up their conception of the oflice of the 
State. Plato, indeed, was not unaware that the State could 
r not afford to rely exclusively on its own spiritual resources 
(Laws 950 A sq.: 951 A sqq.), though he subjects com- 
munications with other States to strict r^ulation : and if 1 
' ' Aristotle speaks more emphatically of the self-completeness i 

i of the single Sute (e. g. PoL 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 23 sq.), he can I 

\, hardly have intended to go beyond Pkto in this matter. * 

Still both seem inclined to recur to the long-past time, if « 
indeed there ever was such a time, when each Hellenic ' 

• * I 

* To Plato men seem to speak real legislator of the State (Laws 
not withotttplausibility when they 709 A). I 

nu^ out Circumstance to be ths 
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State was its own spiritual counsellor and orade, not 
drawing life from the central stem of Hellas, but finding the 
* light of the city* in its own law. The self-contained Lace- 
daemonian State was, notwithstanding Leuctra, the modd 
constantly before the eyes of both. Why should not a 
nobler State of this kind be possible ? They seem to have 
thought that moral influence was not a thing whidi could 
be expected to travel far from its source ; the conceptioa 
of a world-\nde Church was alien to their ideas ; men could 
not be spiritual guides to each other without knowing eadi 
other, without belonging to, and living in, one and the same 
city; nor could spiritual authority be effectual without 
coerdve power behind it. Everything, in their view^ 
pointed to the City-State. They forgot that it may be 
more within the power of the State to communicate what 
the Lacedaemonian State had communicated to its citizens 
than what they wished to be communicated to theirs. 
They did not ask themselves whether a State can make 
men philosophers, or give them moral wisdom, as easQy as 
it can inspire a readiness to die for it 

We must remember that the moral life of a Grrdc 
commtmity would not seem beyond the control of its 
authorities and its law: not only was it small, and its 
life passed mainly in public, but the popular mind had 
hardly perhaps as yet been stirred as deeply as it was 
stirred by the rise of Christianity under the Roman 
Empire, and by the Reformation and the French Revolu* 
tion in later days. The forces with which the State has 
to deal seemed far more docile than they really are. Even 
Aristotle fails to comprehend the possibilities of popular 
enthusiasm. In his view, the masses are wdl content to be 
left to their daily struggle for a livelihood, and are little 
inclined to press for office, unless they are wronged or out- 
raged, or unless they see that office is made a source of gain 
(7 (5)* 8* 1308 b 34): their aim is rather profit than hcmour 
, (8 (6). 4.1318b 16 sqq.). Passionate loyalty, or patriotism, 
or religious feeling, passionate enthusiasm for an idea of 
any kind, find no place in his notion of the popular mind. 
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The world had not yet drunk deq> of the creeds whidi, 
more than aught else, have made men fanatics and robbed 
the lau^ver and the statesman of their command over 
things; nor did it then know much even of those non- 
religious popular movements (* national* movements, for 
example), which have so often proved beyond the control 
of statesmanship. 

Aristotle, like Plato before him, thought he saw his way 
to making the influence of the State more of a reality. Let 
it be so organized as to become to the individual all that 
the popular voice assumed it to be already. Let it rq[ulate 
man's existence from the cradle to the grave — r^ulate 
marriage and education, property, production and trade, art, 
poetry and religion. Statesmanship was not statesmanship 
. unless it was equal to this overwhdming mission : the states- 
/man must be capable of guiding, and indeed of leading, the 
whole culture of the community. It is thus that voXcrcc^ is 
described as supreme over_jhe sciences, as detarminii^ 
which are to exist within the State^and which are not, aa 
adjusting to her end the arts of war, of household manage* 
ment, of rhetoric, and prescribing through legislation what 
men ought to do and to abstain Cnom doing (Eth. Nic. 
1. 1. 1094a 28-b7). 

The whole action of the State in relation to the indi^ 
vidual is apparently conceived by Aristotle (except in the 
case of a vafi/3a<riXc£a) to be governed by law. He seema 
to be aware that there are some things which law is too 
general to rq^late aright or indeed at all (Pol. 3. I5« 1286 a' 
24 sqq.}' : but its limitations are hardly so present to him aa 
they aie to Plato in the Laws (e.g. 788 B : 807 E : 822 D), 
though it is true, on the other hand, that he looks to the 
educational influence of Law for mudi that Plato had sought \ 
in the Republic to achieve by laws abolishing the House ' 
hold and Several Property (2. 5. 1263 b 37sqq.). Lav ^ 
is a means not only of protecting men's rights, or o ' 
preventing or punishing criminal acts^ but of promotin| ' 

* The writer of the Eudemian law our relations to friends (£tl ^ 
Ethics excepu from the sphere of End. 7. 1. 1235 as).. ^ 
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right action and developing virtue— of developing the right 
motive of action* We must not measure the operation of 
Law in the State by the operation of the law-court : buiL 
^finds its true function in distributive rather than in corrective 
Justice: it assigns to each individual his true position and 
work : it speaks through the constitution : it rq^lates the 
relation of the lower vocations to the higher : it regulates 
education, property, the household, citizenship^ the daily 
life of the individual in the syssitia and festivab of the 
State. ' Instituti<Mis,' to use a modem word, are the pro- 
duct and creature of Law, and whatever they achieve — 
whatever, for example, such an institution as that of the 
monogamic household achieves — is the achievement of Law. 
In fuU accord vnth the popular view, Aristotle includes 
even 'unwritten laws* under Law and ascribes them to a 
legislator ^ Much, therefore, of what we term the influence 
of Public Opinion, so far at least as it rests on tradition and 
custom, would apparently be brought under the head of 
Law. Armed with this powerful weapon, vo\cruci| need not 
fear to undertake the immense mission assi^ed to her. 

Aristotie's conception of the office of the State un* 
questionably possesses elements of truth. It is true that the 
State exercises a vast moral influence on the individual, 
however narrowly it may construe its functions. The 
society of which a man forms a part contributes laigdiy to 
the formation of his character. Mere temporary residence, 
for instance, in the United States is sufficient, as we say, to 
'Americanize ' the German or Irish inmi^^iant,. and the 
active disdiaige of a citizen's duties mus!: greatly deepen 



* Cp. PoL 8 (6). 5. 1319b 58, 

/c rovroMT vtipaaBag Kanuntintafiaw 

rk ^BtifiomUf TiBt/umnft dc roiov- 
rotw p6fiovt Kol Tovt aypa^Hntt cal 
Tovg yrypa§ttupovt jc r. X. Herdn 
he follows Plato (Polit 29c A, 
298 D, Laws 703 B-C, lefenred to 
by L. Schmidt, Ethik d. alten 
Giiechen, i. 202). Contrast the 
language of Plato and Aristotle 
on this subject with that of Dio 



Chrysostom, Or. 76. pu 648 M 
(quoted fay C F. Hennani^ Gi^ 
Antiqq. 2. § l. 9), ^ort 8t ri S9or w 
>Mifuf §tip Tmm wm§uwmm nani,p6pm 
hi SypaAat Uhfovg | wSkHm..m 
Upturn 8t wSfmKwm Mn^ AXl 
fium mai y/idpOTi. Aristotle himself 
occasional^ uses cxpressioos 
which distu^gmsh lAf mua »4pM 
(eg. PoL 2. 5. 1263b 35^ ^ 
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the impressioiL The small mass gravitates to the large 

mass : the individual accepts the point of view, the moral 

estimate of men and things, which he finds prevailing around 

him. This is the general rule, though Pjato himself notices 

^ that the ' divine men whose acquaintance is beyond all price* 

\ (Laws 951 B : cp. Meno 99) spring up as much in ill-con- 

I stituted States as in well-constituted ones, and it is evident 

;; that character cannot always be traceable to Society or the 

rState, for otherwise how could a Socrates arise in the de> 
fective society of Athens ? Even, however, if we admit to 
the fullest extent that the character of the individual in 
nine cases out of ten takes its impress from that of the 
society of which he is a part, the question still remains, how 
far, where that is so, the laws of the society have contributed 
,. , to the character thus communicated. If it is possible to 

! \\ exaggerate the influence of the State on character, it is 

still more possible to exaggerate the influence of law and 



Statesmanship on character ; and Aristotle's doctrine is not 
merely that morality insensibly adjusts itself to the State 
as the whole which it has to sustain and keep in. healthy 
working, but that it is in a more poative way its product, as 
being the oflspring of its Law. 
k!; ( To a certain extent constitutions— for example, the 

democratic constitution of the United States — do reflect 
themselves in character. De Tocqueville and others have 
sufiidently proved this. Law does (ar more than protect 
men's persons and property, or even the whole sum of their 
rights : it would do so even if it designedly confined its 
if aims within this limit. Even then it would inddeutally 

devdope a type of character {Jfios)^ or at all events would 
modify in some d^ree the predominant motives of action. 
! \<\. • Laws such as that which enforces monogamy, or those 

I |/;, which rq^late the devolution of property, whatever the* 

i ii ' motive with which they may be imposed, exercise a power- 

j iij' ful influence on character; they not only enforce certam 

outward acts, but they create dispositions. The membe^ 
of a polygamic household are ethically different from the 
members of a monogamic household. If, again, as Arip- 



fei 
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totle holds, the State can devise and work a system of 
education which will not only devdope the intelligence, but 
train the moral sympathies, the law by which it effects this 
will prove itself a moral influence of no ordinary kind. 

But the influence of the lawgiver may be overrated. He 
contributes something to the character of the sodety for 
which he legislates, but does not circumstance or race con- 
tribute more ? are not a thousand nameless influences more 
potent than he? It is the rarest thii^ in the world when 
some lawgiver — Mahomet, for example — subdues sodety to 
his wilL Aristotle himself sees that the character of a ^ 
community depends to a large extent on matters beyond 
the control of the ltt;islator — ^the nature and situation of ' 
the territory, the initial qualities of the population, the turn 
fortune gives to its history. He did not, however, recognize \ 
all the causes which tend to limit the legislator s influence : I 
he did not know how little religion, or sdence, or the di»> 1 
tribution of wealth, or the relative prominence of particular I 
occupations in a State can be controlled by law. However | 
favourable the initial Matter erf* the State may be, it is only 
in the world's best momenta^ when some great Teacher has 
won men to him, that Law can assume the poadon which 
Aristotle asdgns to it ; and it is predsdy at these moments 
that law and organization are least needed and least in 
place. When an idea is * in th e air* as a pervading influence, 
it does not need to be embodied in institutions ; these arise 
later, and si^k^ ^sually in vain, to preserve for posterity 
something of its fugitive greatness. Aristotle^ ascribes an 
extent of authority and influence to the S' atesman which is 
hardly ever his, and also invests him with attributes of 
spiritual leadership which he hardly ever possesses. He is 
in part misled by the notion of a ' best State ' immobile and 
exempt from change, or at all events travdling in a groove 
traced for it by its founder. He did not see that sodcQr 
lives by incessant renewal, and that the fresh ideas whidi 
reinvigorate it will sddom owe their birth to the statesmen 

' Plato no doubt in the Republic went even further in this directioa 
than Aristotle. 
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at its head. It is not to them that we look for the fiist 
word of Vxogress : we are content if they adopt and protect 
a movement in advance, when already originated by others. 
Still more is this true of Law. Law is usually the last ta 
I rq^ister an accomplished advanced Nor again must we set 

I ; down to Law all that it regulates. It regulates the house- 

\ hold ; it may regulate the Church : but we need not assume 

\ '• that dther of these institutions owes its existence, or its 

influence, to Law. There are beliefs (the belief in God, for 
example) which are not traceable with certainty to the in- 
fluence of social life, much less to Law — they seem rather 
ii . to be^ as it were, self-sown— yet which have done as much, 

I or more, for civilization than any others. Certainly, the 

Law cannot * prescribe what men ought to do and abstain 
from doing.' Even in the best State, the lawgiver can 
n \ hardly be the source of unwritten law. To us Aristotle 

sjscttns to call the State to functions too spiritual for it 

We know what law is and what statesmen are: we see 

1^ ' the State constantly doing, not that which it holds to be 

right, but that which is dictated by. political necessity — 
constantly studying in its policy its own security rather than 
the broad interests of morality, and while we quite agree 
that the State is in some sense a spiritual power, we hesitate 
''••] to recognize in it the true and only adequate guide to right 

H action or the appointed nursii^-mother of science and 

M philosophy. 

?l 

!: I The Still, to whatever extent we may conceive that Aristotle 

i ; Mcoiid. overrated the influence of the State, and especially of its 

Law, as positive sources of virtuous action, it seems dear 

}i that his view contains an element of truth. He was on 

H'!; less solid ground when he asserted that the State is all- 

I **^\ ^ 'Or indeed a decline. Plato tvoppti wpU rik fAy rt Ktii rk 

;'!< * sees tins, as we shall find if we iwtrittvftara' /« df raOnuf §lt rk 



read his picture of the way in wpU oKX^Xovt (viifiSkiua ittl^mw 

which a chanj^e in liovauajt t^m^vm iKpaSptir /« di di) r«r (piifiokaimm 

gradually anects society (Rep. ?/»x*^m M rovt i^/iovr mI voXt- 

434 8<)q.)— -4 wttfiapo§da aSrm • • . rtlmi. 
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sufficient for good life (avr^inif^Tpdf rh cS ^v^\ Periiapt 
in making this assertioiThe is thinking only of the best 
State ; still, as has been said^ he seems to forget that the 
citizen of a Greek State was not a product of that State 
alone, but in part c^ influences or^;inating in other States. 
The influence of the common festivals of Greece^ of its 
poets, phflosophers, and historians, overleapt the barriers 
'/between State and State, and Greece would not have 
^^v '** \ been what it was, if civilizing influences originating outside 
the State had not, for the most part, been allowed full 
play. It is very probable that, notwithstanding his ex- 
presdons with rq^rd to the self-completeness of the States 
Aristotle would willingly admit all salutary influences from 
outside, but he seems hardly as alive to the value of sudi 
influences as we should expect 

We next come to the question, is good life, in the.The tliiid. 
sense which Aristotle attaches to it of perfect and sdf4 
complete life, not only a thing which the State b capable \ 
of producing, but the end for which it exists? 

If we take it for granted that one unvarying end is to 
be set before every State, whatever its environment or 
circumstances, there is much to be said in favour of Aris- 
totle's conclusion. We may wish that he had construed 
the end of the State as the production not only in those 
within the State, but also in those outside it, of the maxi* 
mum amount of virtuous activity attainable by them: yet 
the view that the State does not exist for the indefinite 
increase of its wealth or population or Irade, or for con- 
quest and empire, but that diese aims are to be subordi- 
nated to considerations of moral and intellectual wellbein^ 
is one which has by no means lost its value or applicability 
at the presfcnt day. 

Some may hold it to be too comfortable a doctrine^ that 
the State, whose development often seems to us to follow 
laws of its own, not always, apparently, conducive to the 

* Headdsikffliroff fflvfiir, PoL I. 3. issabsS. - - 
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8o /S GOOD LIFE 

welfare or happiness of men, is reaUy a thing to be shaped 
. j [ as may best suit men*s moral and intellectual interests ; and 

1 [ • may think that if it subserves this aim, it does so in its 

^ ultimate tendencies and in the long run, rather than directly. 

We seem often to notice that institutions and classes, to 

I \ which every statesman wishes well, disappear in the torrent 

> : of social change, unable for some reason or other to main* 

tain their footing. We see the State half the champion, 
half the victim of some over-mastering idea which drives 
it onward, often to its own destruction. We see it existii^, 
not for its own happiness, but to play some critical part in 
history — to * wander in the gloomy walks of Fate.' Others, 
again, may feel that ends which Aristotle hardly notices — 
such as that of self-preservation — more laigdy influence 
the structure and action of the State, than the nobler end 
to which he subordinates them — the end of good life : and 
K it may be true that this latter aim, though never lost sight 

of by the State, is commonly so thrown into the back- 
ground by the difficulties which beset eveiy State, as to 
be unable to assert itself with persistent and efi*ect. Here^ 
as elsewhere, he may have been misled by the mirage of 
an ideal State, exempt (ix hypothesi) from the embarrass- 
j.'li ments from which no State is in reality exempt Others 

^ I may insist that the chief duty of a State — the duty it can 

\ \ least afibrd to neglect — is the protection of men*s life and 

property and freedom of action; or may urge that the 
moral and intellectual advancement of the members of a 
/ ji State b an end to the attainment of which the Statesman 

{ \ can directly contribute but little, and that, consequently, 

j J it can hardly be the end of the State. Others, again, may 

^''^' \ plead that different States may l^timatdy have diflerent 

ends. The end which Aristotle sets before the State may 
be the highest, and yet a given State may be right in 
adjusting its organization to another end. The individual 
State — and this Aristotle forgets — is usually a member of 
a group, and should address itself to the work for which 
the characteristics of its territory and population fit it, 
leaving that which others can do better to be done by 



THE END? 8l 

them\ It is not necessary that the civilization of each 
separate State should be absolutely complete. Occaaon* 
ally, indeed, the circumstances of a State leave it no choice 
but to be predominantly military or commercial or indus- 
triaL Even in these cases, however, the qpirit of Aristotle's 
teaching, if not its letter, may be observed. The State may 
do its utmost to secure that its legislation and its action 
shall be in the interest of civilization, rightly understood. 

It is when Aristotle descends into detail and interprets 
good life as inseparable from the pursuit of politics or 
philosophy that we feel least inclined to agree with him. 
This doctrine of his forces him to view the less noble 
vocations as existing only for the sake of the highest. Good 
life is not, in his view, capable of realization in various 
degrees by all men ; it is the appanage of certain vocations. 
There was nothing in his formula whidi compelled him to 
interpret it thus. He was mbled, partly by the general 
sentiment of his race and age, which exaggerated the con- 
trast of vocations ; partly by his own Teleology, always 
too ready to classify things as means and ends. 

We must net, however, foiget that the conc^tion of the^ 
office of the State which Plato and Aristotle were led 
form was the expression of a profound sodal need. There] 
was pressing need of a power capable of taking the 8|Hri< 
tual direction of Greek society. In practice^ the poets had 
long held spiritual sway, and Plato with perfect justice 
objected to them as rel^ous and moral guides (e. g. Laws 
8oi B : 941 B) : to such guides as he held many erf" the 
sophists to be^ he objected still more: he longed, as is 
evident from page after page of the Laws*, for an autfag * 
ritative religious and mor^ revelation, such as that whid i 
O the modem world possesses, ««/! ^'^^^^ ^riT Bminr ^^ 
not: the City-State was to be the depositary of Ais rever. 
lation, and to do what the City-State alooe could do ; by 

' ' If Great Britain has turned * e.g. Lavs 887 «}. The re- 

itself into a coal-shed and black- mark is one wUdi I owe to Mr. 

smith's forge, it is for the behoof Shadworth Hodlgsoii, to wliom it 

of mankind as well as its own* was suggested by a perasad of the 
(Ttmes^ August 27, 1885). 
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A/MS OF PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 



the regulation of marriage and education, by law, written 
and unwritten, coerdve and suasory, it waa to bufld up 
a people with whose very being the revelation would be 
interwoven and who would find in it the principle of their 
life. The distinction of Church and State, if the thought 
of it could ever have occurred to him, would probably 
have struck him as likely to imperil the spiritual influence 
for which he sought to find a place in society. It would 
do so, even if the Church were made supreme over the 
State — the only relation of the two powers which we can 
imagine him approving—for the Church even then would 
not have in its own hands the means of enforcing its teach- 
ing : and besides, the very distinction of matters spiritual 
from matters temporal would seem to him to imply forget- 
fulness of the fact that even the most temporal of temporal 
matters has spiritual issues of its own, and is in some sense 
a spiritual matter, to be dealt with on spiritual grounds. 

Aristotle, with some variations, followed in Plato's foot- 
steps. Their conception of the State interests us because 
it forms one of the earliest indications (outside Jewish 
history) of a feeling that society needs a spiritual authority : 
the subsequent rise of a Christian Church within the State 
is sure evidence that they did not err when they craved 
something more of oiganized spiritual influence than the 
actual Greek State offered. So far Plato and Aristotle 
were moving in the right direction, 
to make the City-State an oracle 
seemed to aim at providing 
parochial Sinai, they greatly erred. If we are to have' 
a Pope, we instinctively wish him to be OecumenicaL 
Men's conceptions c^ the office of the State may possibly 
have come to be somewhat more contracted than they 
should be, since it has been able to devolve a part of its 
burden on the Christian Church; and it may be true 
that if we were to imagine Christianity absent from the 
scene, it might be necessary for the State, its law and its 
authorities to play a different part : but even then it would 
hardly be to the City-State of Plato and Aristotle that 
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the world would entrust its spiritual fortunes. Its well* 
proportioned minuteness and Hellenic delicateness of arti- 
culation would alone suffice to rob it of its authority over 
modem minds, which ask for somewhat more of vastness 
and mystery. 

One remark, however, applies to all attempts to deter- 
mine the abstract end of the State. The thing which it 
is important that every State and nation should make 
perfectly clear to itself, is, not what the office of the State 
in general is, but what is the work which it is individually 
called to do. There can be little doubt that the work 
marked out by circumstances for the Greek race and for 
every Greek State was not only the realization of the 
maximum of good life, but also the diffiision of Hellenic 
civilization among the barbarians round about Hellas, and 
especially among those who bordered on its Northern 
frontier. The two aims were quite reconcileable, and the 
latter of them deserved recognition at Aristotle's hands. 
It seems, however, to have been little, if at all, present 
to his mind ; and even in Alexander's it was probably an - 
afterthought. 

We have now arrived at our definition of the mfXct , for a ddmi- 
we have ascertained the genus to which it belongs, and have ^^/^^ 
discovered its differentia in its end. It is a icouMoj^ta issuing now beat 
in a Whole, and formed for the end of perfect and adf-^?^*'* 

complete life. ^**7***«« 

The next question evidently will be — a nd here we face awSie 
the central problem of Political Science, as understood by f^i^S? 
Aristotle — how must this kokwavIol be organized in order to of neriect 
fulfil this end? This is substantially the question that^^^ 
Aristotle puts to himself, though it frequently appears in life* 
Other forms. He asks, for instance, in the First Book of the the w^jui 
Politics, what organization of Slavery or of Supply is in ^^T'^Bu* 
accordance with Nature ; and in the Third he discusses the Attda its 
question of the Supreme Authority from the point of view ^^l^^"** 
of Justice. These inquiries, however, ultimately pass intosi^roiiiith* 
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portmitnre the othcT : the natural is that which contributes to the End, 
ceostitn- ^u^<l ^^ just Cannot be determined without reference to the 
««■.— End. 

merits and 

ddccu of The answer is given in the portraiture of a ' best consti- 
j , ^fdttlbt tution V Aristotle tacitly unplies, that it is pos^ble for the 

I : with the inquirer to discover once for all the form of Koumvta best 

adapted for the attainment of the end, and, under certain 
not hopelessly unrealizable conditions, to bring it into 



It was not his view that the office of Political Science b 

dmply to register the phenomena of society, and to refer 

\ : them to their laws— to watch and to understand a process 

which defies modification — or to inquire what are the con* 

ditions which tend to predominate in the future, and to 

adjust society to them : it must work hand in hand with 

; § i Ethics — ^ask of Ethics what type of character it should aim 

at producing, and then construct the State, if possible, in 
such a way as to produce it. The path of Political Science 



K : ^ lies, in his view, rather through Ethics than through History. 

f ' It b not enough to watch the tendencies of History and to 

accept what it brings. History b the record of a process 



which b partly for the best, and partly not — partly the work 
of Nature, partly of causes, such as Fortune, which may 
[^ " bring the opposite of the best There b nothing fixed or 

*p infallibly beneficent about the historical process. When 

i^|: the City-State evolves itself out of the Household and 

Vilh^e, we trace the hand of Nature in History ; but even 
in well- constituted races, the dominant tendency of things 
t \ may be quite other than NaturaL The tendency of con- 

stitutional development in Greece, for instance, so far from 
being in the direction of the best constitution, was in th^ 
direction of democracy '. History, therefore, must bt 
brought to the bar of Ethics, and its natural tendendei 
discriminated from the rest. Its outcome has a l^timattj 

Plato had done more: he 'the political scheme of whiclj 

•.^ had thought himself called on to the Republic had described tb^ 

<i,i disj^lay in the Critias and the constituent elements' (Grote,Plat^ 

1' ;4 projected Hermocrates the * actual 5. 30s). 

j.:^ .working an4 manifestation' of '^PoLj. 15. i286baosq<|.. i 
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daim on our acceptance^ only so far as it satisfies a. teleo-* 
logical test The ethical point of view must be our guiding 1/ 
light in the historical wilderness : it alone can enable us to ' 
choose the right path. 

Holding, again, the belief that it b possible to asagn one 
legitimate end to the States whatever its drcumstanceSi 
Aristotle also held that this end could be fully realized only 
through one form of social organization. He had not asked 
himself the question which Cicero was perhaps the first to 
ask\ whether it is not beyond the power of any angle \r 
inquirer to discover this one form./' Cicero (de Rep. a. i. \ 
1-3) ascribes to Cato the Censor the striking view, that i 
the construction of a best State b beyond the power not 
only of any angle individual, however able, but even 
of the united wisdom of humanity at any single moment 
of time, and can be accomplished only by the combined 
wisdom and good fortune (de Rep. a. 16. 30) of a number 
of individuals spread over a series of generations and 
centuries, so that, according to him, a State glides (de | 
Rep. a. 16. 30: cp. 18. 33) into its 'perfect form ' (optimus 1 
status) ' naturali quodam itinere et cuisu/^ In one respect, 
however, Aristotle is wiser than Cicero. Cicero apparently 
hopes to have an ' optimus status civitatis * revealed to him 
in this way, which will be suitable to all possible conunu- 
mties. Aristotle is aware that his ' best constitution * can ^ 
only be suitable to a few. 

The quest of a ' best constitution ' was a tradition of 
political inquiry in Greece, and Aristotle fully accepts it 
The question, what constitution is the be st, was apparently 
first raised in Greece by practical statesmen (Aristot PoL 
2. 8. 1267 b 39): it was thus, perhaps, that Herodotus 
came to imagine a group of Persian grandees dtscusang the 
claims of monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy to be the 
best (Hdt 3. 80 sqq.). It was a later idea that a combina- 



^ ^ Cii.de Rep. 2. 11. 21 : nos vero however, is no douhl to be found -^ 
videmos et te quidem ingressom in the Greek conoeptjc m of ^ Time < 
latione ad dbpotandum nova, as the Discoverer, which Arist 



quae nusquam est in Giaeconim fuUy adopts (jaii. Nic i. 7. 1098 a 
hbris. The germ of Cicero*s view, S3 : PoL s. 5. 1264a I sqq.). 
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tion of all three, such as some thought they found in the Lace- 
daemonian constitution, was the best (Aristot. PoL 2.6. i %6$h 
33 sq.). When the question was taken up by men unversed 
in political life, like Hippodamus, fancy went farther afield. 
Plato was the first to find out that one may discover a * best 
constitution * without in so doii^ discovering a generally 
available remedy for political ills. He saw, at all events in 

; j the later years of his life^, that his earlier ideal of the 

: j Republic had been pitched too high for men, and was only 

suitable for 'gods or the sons of gods.' Aristotle went 
further in this direction, and studied the question why a 

\ \ given constitution is applicable to one community and not 

to another. Not only moral causes, but social or economi* 
cal circumstances, or the character of the territory, may place 
a particular constitution beyond the reach ci a particular 
community. The best constitution, for example, is un- 
realizable without exceptional virtue and exceptionally 
favourable circumstances (6 (4). 1 1 . 1 395 a a6). In sketching 
it, therefore, Aristotle is aware that he is doing what will 
be useful only to a few. 

We may wonder that under these circumstances he made 
the portraiture of an ideal State the chief task of the Politics. 
He has not stated the reasons which led him to do so, and 
we can only guess what they were. Perhaps he found it 
hard to break with a well-established tradition of political 
inquiry. Apart from this, however, he would probably feel, 
that if the Politics was to 'complete' the Ethici^ it must 
contain a sketch of the ' best constitution ' — ^the constitution 
most favourable to virtue and happiness. He would also feel 
that if the ' best constitution * were only for the few, those 

1 few were the best The vofiiSairiXefa was the rarest, if the 

divinest, of possible forms ; yet he describes it with the 

^i. rest To omit to tell the Statesman what sort of State he 

should construct when everything was in his favour would 

I be to leave the best moments of Statesmanship without 

), . guidance. The main object of Political Science is to con- 
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j ' See Laws 739 1^ : ^53 C •' 691 C, coDected by Susemihl (Svs.*, Note 

and other passages from the uws 191). 
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struct a State which will develope, not mar, man's nature^* 
which will call forth virtuous action and form a fit home for 
virtue. The best State is the State; it b the only form which 
can in strictness be said to be the State as Nature willed it 
to be, the normal product undistorted by defects of character 
or fortune or legislative skilL 

We can see that the practice of depicting a best State was 
not without its advantages. It taught the political inquirer 
not to rest content with suggesting isolated reforms^ but to 
view them in relation to Society as a whole. It ob%ed 
him to construct a more or less consistent and coherent 
whole, in which each element should match the rest; 
Territory, national character, the economical and social 
system, the political organization, must all be such as to 
work together harmoniously for the common good. Nor 
could we in any other way have obtained so foil a revela- 
tion in so small a compass of the political views of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Yet this practice was a misleading one. It accustomed 
the student of politics to imagine the legislator in a positioa 
which he practically never occupies — to imagine him with a 
tabula rasa before him, free to write on it whatever he 
pleases. It implied that the supreme task of Political 
Science is to construct a State Mn the air ' — without a given 
historical past, without given environing circumstances. We 
can better understand Plato depicting a ' best State* than 
Aristotle, for Plato believed that in sketching the States of 
the Republic^ and Laws he was sketching States not 
hopelessly beyond the reach of the act.ial States around 
him, but Aristotle knows that his best State is realizable 
only by a very few. His ideal is pitched too high for most 
States. His dtizen-body is to consist of men of full virtue 
(oirovSaZoi hvXw)\ and they are to possess exactly the ri^^ 

^ No doubt, when he wrote the have Aristotle's ideal State hi 



Laws, he had come to see that when he says (Or. 56. 443 M)-* 

the State of the Republic made oya^^r jmV y&p i\ Smiwrm^ ijJKm 

too great demands on human na- vdXur JBtm nr ytpofunm wflmpm 

ture to be suiuble to men. oSlc dwurh^ «0r« vor^ U i^^mimm 



* PoL 4 (7). 15. 1332 a 33 sqq. Ztrr^pw a^ buunMmu^ wk^ d 
Dio Chrysostom would seem to |i4 tfi&r ^awnprn tear Upm4m. 
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88 7w:£: j?jE^r state of aristotle. 

] measure of external and bodfly goods. Nor is Us best 

\ State apparently conceived as likely to be of use as a guide 

\ to reformers of actual sodeties. When Aristotle turns to 

j the task of making actual constitutions as tolerable as 

posnble, we do not find that he makes mudi use of his 
sketch xA a best constituti<m^. Its value seems to be this, 
that it shows how much the State may be to men. It is 

I j the ' new garment,' not intended to be used for ' patching ' 

an okl one, but rather as a foil to it and to show what the 
State ought to be and naturally is. 

The Cynics and Stoics were apparently the first to lut on 
the notion of an ideal State which m^t be superadded to 
the actual State, and which a man m^ht regard as hb true 
home, though he bdonged also to an actual State*; and 
in a somewhat similar spirit Christiamty taught men to 
look up to a * kingdom of heaven,' to which the kingdoms 
of the world were to be as far as possible approximated by 
the Church. Aristotle's conception of the rdati<m of the 
ideal State to the actual State is wholty different: the 
actual State seems to profit but little \xf the projection of 

i * I the ideal Stat^whidi is apparently of use only to the fortu- 

nate few who are in a position to realize it. 

The attempt to portray a * best Stat^* again, led Aristotle 
to encumber the broad outlines of his political teaching with 
much tran^tory detail. Lessons of permanent value come 

,|£ thus to be mixed up in the Politics with recommendations 

of institutions like Uiat of common meals^ whidi the world 

i' L / haskffiigimtgrown. Every philosophy, and still more every 

political philosophy, is *the chQd of its time,* and bears 
unmistakable marks of its origin, but the Greek method of 
portraying a best State made the ephemeral dement in 
political inquiry laiger than it need have 
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^ In criddsing the Lacedae- Seventh and Eighth Books, 

monian, Cretan, and Carthasi- ' To Maicnt Anrdins, at all 

nian constitutions he is careful events, the actual State is as it 

to note any points in which they were a household within the true 

deviate from the iipiar^ ra^it. or universal State (Conun. 3. ii« 

^ But we hear little or nothinj^ of «oXin|r&r« vAlrarrff «!M»rar9ff,(v 

\ the 4^9T9 nSfct in the Sixth, ol Xoiiral W3Uw ^Setnp olnai ftofr). 
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One thing, however, is evident : the viaon of an ideal 
State did not make Aristotle indifferent to the problems 
and difficulties of the actual State. Thejige which dreams 
of ideal States is often on the point of loang its interest in^ 
pdEtics ; but this was far from being the case with Aristotle, 
wliois perhaps all the more unwearied in suggesting prac- 
ticable amendments of the actual Stated because he has 
learnt from the study of the best State how rarely it can 
be realized. We even seem to gather from his language in 
the Politics that the main service which Political Science 
can practically render to the world is that of limited 
amelioration. It cannot make things right, but it can make 
them bearable. 

How, then, is the bes t Sta te to be constituted ? How, tlM% 

Uthebeai 

State to 

The b^nnings of the State are in the hands of Nature be coosd- 
and Fortune (4 (7). 13. 1331 b 41). These powers must no^ibst 
supply the founder of the State with appropriate raw ^^ , 
material ; otherwise his labour will be in vain. This raw Natuciod 
material (iS\]|, 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 40 sq. : xopnr^ta vokvriK^^ 

1326 a 5 : x^PIX^ '^^np^ 6 (4)- II* 1295 ^ 28) must be such 
as may be fashioned into a community seeking happiness 
rather in virtue than in external or even bodily goods. 
Place in the founder^s hands the potentiality of a noble 
society — a population and a territory possessing the fit 
initial qualities — and he will call one forth in act We 
shall later on study more closely the characteristics for 
which we must look in the primitive nu deus of the States 
but a few of them may be at once noticed. The human 
beings composing it must, first, be neither too many nor. 
too few: next, they must possess aptitudes not alwa)rs 
found in combination — the spirited nature which gives 1 
warmth of heart and the will to be free, intelligence whidi ^ 
gives organizing power. Singly, these qualities will not 
generate the best State. The territory must be just large 
enough to sustain them in a niode of life removed alike 

} PoL 6 (4). 1. 1289a 5 sqq. 
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90 CONDITIONS 

from meanness and luxury ; and it must be of such a nature 
as to aid the healthy development of the State — to favour, 
in fact, both freedom and organization, and make the com* 
munity independent of foreign commerce. 
CcNiditianfl The next thing is to vitalise this Matter into a State. 

We have already seen that a Kovmvla is composed of 



cTthe 



cTthis^ dbamilar members united by a common aim and by 
a State: common action. The same holds good of the State. 
\^^^ "Hie members <^ the State must participate in something, for 
coaunoD otheru'isc the State would not be a Kowwila : they must, to 
moB^i^ l>^in with, * participate in locality*; they must inhabit one 



I . / commoo and the same spot ^ But they must have more in common 

i creed cz- ^^^^^ ^^^s. They must unite in common gatherings and 

^^^a^^ live a common life (3. 9. 1280 b 13 sqq.). But, above all, 
they must have a common aim (4 (7). & 1328 a 25 sqq., 

^P- 35^37 • %^'^Z' 12^4 A ^)f ^^^ ^ common ethical creed — 

a common view as to what gives happiness (4 (7). 8. 1328 

a 40, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1331 b 26 sqq.), whatever this view may 

j ;' be. As the constitution is regarded as embodying the life 

preferred by the State (6 (4). 11. 1295 a 40), the Kotpiw n 
which constitutes the KOivwrta is, in one passage, said to be 
the constitution (3* 3. 1276b 2). 
s. iKlie- Thb is one characteristic of State-life : another is diffe- 
Jf^JlJ"*" rentiation. The mere fact that the State begins in need 
implieta implies differentiation even at its outset That which 
tioo ol brings the slave into sodety is not the need of another 
^1^*^ slave, but of a master. He is in quest, not of his like, but 
change of of his Complement or correlative. Some things, again. 



cannot be enjoyed by all the members of the State at the 
I same moment — ^political authority (^x^t '^i' instance (2. a. 

*' 1261a 32) — and hence arises the inevitable contrast of 

rulers and ruled. On the other hand, there are things 
'r.i which may or may not be left to common enjoyment. 

Plato had proposed in the Republic, that women, children, 
and property should be held in common (2. i. 1261 a a 
sqq.). The same question of several allotment, or the reverBe^ 
may be raised as to the various 'activities' (Ipya^ 4 (7)1 i 

* PoL 2. 1. l36ob 40^ Kol wpirw My^i row rArov 
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8, or vp&itvi)^ of which the State is a co-ordination. There 
b the work of the cultivator, the artisan, the soldier, the 
man of capital, the priest, the judge, the statesman. Here^ 
again, the question arises, 'whether every one is to share in all 
these functions' (4 (7). 9* 1328 b 24) : that b to say, whether 
every individual is to be cultivator, artisan, soldier, judge, 
and statesman at once, or whether we are to allow some of 
these vocations to be united in the hands of one and the 
same individual, ami not the whole, or what arrangement is 
to be adopted, democracy, which in its extreme form 
(8 (6). 4. 1319 b 2) drew no line between the artisan and 
the. statesman^ solved this question in one way : other 
constitutions in another. But if in some communities there 
will be less differentiation than in others, it will exist to 
some extent in alL It is not only the secret of efficient 
work, but in every whole the indispensable condition of i 
unity. Aristotl e^ finds differentiation e ven in a bee-hive 
(de Gen."3Vfl. %.^. 760b 7 sqq.). xsoi mdeed that any 
and every scheme of differentiation will secure unity : to do 
so, it must be based on principles of justice ; and, as has 
been said, the differentiated members, or the chief of them, 
must be animated by a common aim, must be men of full 
virtue (oTrouBoibi)*. We may compare the words of Milton 
in his 'Areopagitica'*: 'Neither can every piece of the 
building be of one form ; nay rather, the perfection conssts 
in this, that out of many moderate varieties and brotherly 
I dissimilitudes that are not vastly disproportional, arises the 

goodly and the graceful symmetry that commends the 
whole pile and structure.' Milton, however, has differences 
of opinion here mainly in view, and these, if on vital pcrints, 
would hardly be welcome in the Aristotelian, any more 
than in the Platonic State. 

[n adopting the principle that the unity of the State 

^ on differentiation, Aristotle returns in a measure to 

the conception of Pythagoras and Heraditus of a harmony 

* 4 (7). 9. 1328b 32, /r /urrotr ' Eth. Nic 9. 6. 1167b 4 sqc^ 
d7/io«yianatr §uT€xova% 96ms «ar-> * Proie Works 3. 9^ ed. Bonn. 
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CONDITIO J^S OF THE STATE. 



restii^ on contrast, if not on seeming or actual conflict^. 
Plato had not expressly done so, though the distinction of 
dasses in his ideal Republic is apparently viewed by him 
as a condition of its unity. His conception of the world, 
indeed, often seems at variance with the idea of contrasted 
elements working in combination for the best : the dement 
of Matter is in hts view at best passive, and sometimes 
unruly and disturbing. Aristotle could adopt the idea 
with less of metaphysical inconsistency. 

The Stoics, on the other hand, often speak as if the 
resemblance between men as rational beings were an 
adequate guarantee of political unity, and rest on this 
basis their great conception of a World-State \ They were 
led, in fact, even to include the gods as citizens of the 
World-State. Aristotle rests the State both on the re- 
semblances between its members and on their dis^mi- 
larities. But for the latter, they would be unable to 
satisfy each other's needs. The State implies an exchange 
of service by dissimilars. * Aristotle,' says Auguste Comte'^ 
' laid down the true prindple of every collective organism, 
when he described it as the distribution of functions and 
the combination ' (rather the exchange) 'of labour.* With- 
out exchange of service, mere similarity forms no basis 
for a State. There are, no doubt, other conditions of the 
existence of a State besides difTerentiation and resemblance 
— for instance, a care oa the part of the dtizens for 
each other's moral well-being^ — ^but these are among its 
primary conditions. 

Another remark of Comte*s ^ deserves to be mentioned 
here. 'The institution of Capital,' he says^ 'forms the 
necessary basis of the Division of Labour, which in the 
dawn of true sdence was considered by Aristotle to be the 



' Heraclitus, however, had 
spoken of di^tanla (Eth. £ud. 7. I. 
1335 a 3C sqq.) where Aristotle 
speaks otditAtf^tm^ 

' Marcus Aurdius, Comm. 4. 4, 
tl r& yocpor ^/up «oci^, koI 6 \6yot 



6 p6itos Kocpof* 0I rovrOf wokirai 
iirik€9^ W roOro, iroXirtvfuir^ ni«f 

vdXif ivrL 
' Social Sutics, £. T. p. 234. 

* PoU 3. Q. isSob I sqq. 

* Social Statics, £. T. p. 
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THE STATE A DISTRIBUTOR. 93 

great practical characteristic of social union. In order 
to allow each worker to devote himself to the exclusive 
production of one of the various indispensable materials 
of human life, the other necessary productions must first 
be independently accumulated, so as to allow the simul* 
taneous satisfaction of all the personal wants by means 
of gift or exchange. A closer examination, therefore^ 
shows that it is the formation of Capital which is the true 
source of the great moral and mental results which the 
greatest of philosophers attributed to the distribution of 
industrial tasks.* 

We see then that while a certain amount of social 
differentiation is incidental to the State, it rests with the 
State to say how far it is to be carried. One State, for 
instance, will place the work of an artisan and that of a 
statesman in the same hands, while another will not 

The State is, in fact, a .distributee It distributes 
^advantages' (iyaBi)^i it distributes 'functions' {tfy^ 
or v/xijcis)': it makes possible by its distribution of 
advantages that exchange of services (irpii^ctf) which is 
the initial fact of society. Aristotle seldom, if ever, goes 
behind the services, the exchange of which constitutes 
society, to the rights which are implied in that exchange : 
still less has he realized the importance of such questions 
as * what is a right ? ' or ' how do rights come into exis- 
tence, and why? ' But if we follow his ideal sketch of the 
creation of the best State in the Fourth (old Seventh) 
Book, we shall find him allotting func :ions (c 9) and pos- 
sessions (/cn}(r€i9, c 9. 1329 a 17 sqq.) as the first step in 
its construction. 

The principle on which the State makes this allot- 

' £th. Nics* S.iiJobjOyT^M bution of mSkaait and npmpU 

Kara fupot buuuoavmjt Koi rov kot* seems to be implied. The boua- 

aftr^v diMiov |jr flip iorw c&or rh daries of distribative and oor> 

ffV rait dutyojualff rt/i$r ) xpmw'^^'^ rectlve justice, and indeed also of 

9 r«v aXX«r oaa lupiarit nits koimh justice m exchange, seem baidlj 

povci r^ff iroXirt (ar. Cp. Pol. 4 (7). to be definitely fixed. 

13. 1332 a 15 sq. where a distri- * 4 {7). 9. 
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THE CONST!TUT!ON 
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a State is 
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\ff its COIh 

stitntion. 



should be 
jnrt — ^i.e. 
should 



themviUi 



to 

thetne 
end of the 
States snd ' 
should take 
accouot ot 
alldemcou 
whidicoii- 
tribnle to 
that end. 
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meat is expressed in its voXtrcfa^ or constitution, for this 

(embodies the end which the community sets before 
tself as the end of its common life (PoL 6 (4). i. 1289 a 15, 
iroXirc^ yikv yAp jorc ro^if roir vdXccrur ii V€pl rht ipx^^t '^'^ 

\fMVOP P€V€llflVTiU Kcl tC vi KVptOP T^f VOkiTttat Kol tI vi WXot 

iffiicmif r^f Koiwapiat iarl)*: thus the constitution is said to\ 
be the course of life which the State marks out for itself 
(cp. 6 (4). II. 1295 a 40, i voXiTtta filof rlf ion it6k€mtf 
which b explained by Plutarch, de Monarchia, Demo- 
cratia, et Oligarchia, c. i, naOivip yhp i»0p4vw fitoi vA/o- 
v€S9 ion jcoi 8^/iov vokirtla filot). This course of life may 
be that which is really most preferable (4 (7). i. 1333 a 
14 sq.), or it may be Mn a mean* in a sense other than 
that in which the best life is so (6 (4). ii. 1295 a 37)^ 
or it may be still lower in the scale, a life in extremes 

(Kof iv€pfiakiiP $ /AXct^ur). 

When the constitution wins its rule of distribution from 
a correct appreciation of the end of the State and from a 
correct estimate of the relative contributions of different 
individuals to that end, it is said by Aristotle to be just* 
It must place both the functions and the advantages it has 
to distribute in the hands in which it is most conducive to 
the end of the State that they should be placed. Nature 
entrusts the instruments she has at her disposal to those 
who are capable of using them (de Part An. 4. 10. 687 a 10^ 



^ The irdXir it hardly a viSXir, if 
it is too large to have a iroXirt ui 
(4 (7). 4. 1326 b 3), though it may 
have a voXirtui— for instance, a 
dvpiurr€ia or an extreme democracy 
or a tyranny — which scarcely 
deserves the name. This passage 
of the Fourth Book seems to treat 
the f tfrof as hardly susceptible of 
a iroXiTf ui, though we gather from 
other passages that Kingship, and 

even wapPairtktia (3. 1 4. 1285 b 

32), may find a place in the t$vou 
* See Sus.S Note 466. Aristotle 
inherits his view of the nature of 
a iroXirrio from Plato and also 
from Isocrates. liberates regards 
the voXircM as distributing ^px^ 



and Ijpya (Areopag. §{ 20-23) : his 
Busirisy as the author of * a consd- 
tution and laws,' distributes the 
population into distinct vocations 
(Isocr. Busir.§i5)« He twice calls 
the voXirtui the itvxh irA«t»t ( Aieo- 
pag. i 14 : Panath. f i^). Like 
Prudence in the individual, it is 
the deliberative element in the 
State, guarding and preserving all 
good things and warding off iO : 
It is the model into accordance 
with which all laws, all advisers 
of the State (ol ^nroptt), and all 
private men must be brought. 
Compare with this Aristot. roL 
3. 4. 1276 b 30: 3* II. 1282 b 
la 
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Vk ^iiris id 5uiv//Acc, Ka0iv€p ivOprnvat ^pAvmott tKomm ry \ 
hvvaiJiivff xP^o^oi), and the State should do the same. 

Distributive-justice — the term itself is not ua^ in th^ 
Politic s— is the primary virtue of a State and Constitiitibii^ 
rL correct distribution of duties and advantages, and, above 
all, of political authority is essential, and no distribution can 
be correct which is not just. Cicero went even farther than 
Aristotle and brought justice ia to the v ery definition of the 
S tate (de Rep, i, aj. ^9. cp. Augustin, de Civ. Dei, ig. %i\ 
In his view, the * deviation«forms ' of S tat^^ ^ng "«j"**, ?i*t 
not ' respublicae at alL A constitution may, indeed, be 
just Without being the best constitution. The conditions 
of the best constitution are seldom present. It presup- 
poses the rule of ' virtue fully furnished with the means of 
virtuous action ' (^cn^ ^^^PWPIV^vii^ ^ (4)- 2- 1289 a 33). 

It is thus in justice, and particularl y in distributiv e 
Aristotle nnos tne true basis of the Statk 



justic 

Distributive Justice needs,, indeed, to be completed by oAer 
kinds of justiceT ~{Ty by justicfi.Jn^-exchang^ which is 
occasionally" conceived by Aristotle as not merely confined 
to the commercial relation (oXAoxruc^ KoufrnvU) and the 
exchange of commodities, but as regulating even the inter* 
change of offices between free and equal citizens ^ whereas 
elsewhere' the distribution of offices is viewed as the sphere 
of distributive justice. It is especially in its more com- 
prehensive sense that justice in exchange is said to be the 
secret of safety and union in States ^ 
(2) By corrective justic e (iio/>0»nff^), the justice of the 
/ judge or juror, remedying a faulty erichange, and thus 
I incidentally redressing crime, which Aristotle brings under 
y this head*. 



' Cp. £th. Eud. 7. 9. 1241 b 13, 
ol df iroXiTf ioi iroirm ducauw n c2m* 
Kocswyta yap, r^ df Kou^hp mop duk row 

' Pol. 2. 2. 1261 a 50 sqq. 

• Eth. Nic. 5. 5. 1130b 31. 

* Pol. 2. 2. 1261 a 30, nk Stf-ov r^ 
iwTintnopBos a»Ctt rhs vtfXffir : Eth. 
Nic. 5. 8. 1132 b 33, TY ibrrt- 



wouiw oMSXoyor avitpbhm f wSkatm 

* Is the function of the law- 
court conceived by Aristotle to 
be summed up in this? Is its 
task completed, when an onjuit 
withdrawal of advantages allotted 
to an individual by Distributive 
Justice has been made good by a 
restoration at theexpense-of the 
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But both these forms of justice presuppose a correct 
original award to individuals^ which must be maintamed 
intact through all processes of exchange. It b the task of 
distributive justice to make this original award. 
/Distributive justice is not, indeed, the sole security fo^ 
/tiie cohesion and equilibrium of the State, for the natural \ 
passiveness of the masses will be a sufficient support for \ 
an oligarchy which abstains from insulting or plundering 1 
them (6 (4). 13. 1297 b 6 sq.) and from robbii^ the State ' 
(7 (5)- 8. 1308 b 34sqq.)\ and democracies are made durable 
by mere populousness (8 (6). 6. 133 1 a i, rht iiip o2y tif/io- 
Kpartas Ska^s ^ voXvapOpc^via ^rmCiC raOro yhp ivrUfinu vpAf 
ri iUiuop TO Karh r^v i^Cap). But it is die best security: ] 
', * for if a constitution is to last, it should take its stand on I 
equality proportioned to desert and on giving men their / 
: due* (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 26). A just constitution realizes the / 
\ main condition of durability, which is that 'none of the/ 
\ parts of the State even desires a change in the constitutioiy 
\6 (4). 9. 1294 b 38 sqq.). / 

An attempt to effect an equipoise between contribution 
and requital is thus imposed on the State and its founder. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that, in the best State 
at all events, the motive by which the citizens are actuated 
is love of rd Kak6p ; and that if requital is secured to them, 
^ they do what they do irrespectively of the requital they 
\ receive. 

Before we proceed to consider what distribution of 
functions is correct, we must first obtain a list of the 
functions which have to be allotted, or, which is the same 
thing, of the y^Pfi which are to dischaige them. 



oiTender ? If so, the law-court of 
Aristotle seems hardly adjusted 
to his conception of the end of 
the State, which is the promotion 
of good life. We look for a spiritual 
court from him, and find only a 
temporal court somewhat nar- 
rowly conceived. KoXaovir and 
nfi»pim are, however, contem* 



plated (Pol. 4 (7). i^ 1^33 a 11) : 
and the corrective justice of the 
Fifth Book of the Ethics is not 
probably intended as a complete 
representation of the action of the 
law-court 
^ The same thought is ez- 

fressed by Isocrates, ad Nicod. 
16. 
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Aristotle supplies us with two lists, which we will here 
set side by ade : 



A. PoL 4 (7)- 8- i3^h > ^<1- 
I. ytmpyol 

7. ro tfi|rumir (not enum- 
erated in its place, 
but inddentaUy men- 
tioned as necessary 
inc. 9- 1529a 36)\ 



B. PoL 6 (4). 4. 1390b 40 sqq. 
I. ytrnfjol 

3* T^ ayopaiam 

4* Tw vtfnKOtP 

I* rd irpoiroXc|iq«w 

6. ri dcmurrueoir 

7. rA nut o^Ioit Xccfvvp* 



/" 



8. re ^^ov/yyu:^ (official 
dass) 

9. t6 PovknfSfa4909 Koi K§Sr 

paw iTf pi Twr ^ica/<ir reiir 
afMKfiwfiifniwn (where 
ri diKooTiicdr is again 
mentioned by an evi- 
dent slip). 
The above are called fitpv tnt 

vAfMT, 1390 b 58-40: i»6ptm r$r- 

woktmst 1391 a 5X 

Of these lists, list A is drawn u p for u se in the conX 
structton-of the Best ^tate: list h is intendteihtcraccount \ 
for the variety of constitutions by exhibiting the full varied } 
of classes in a State. The latter is thus the more complete. I 
In list A TO iyopatop and also ro hriiuovpyiK6v are omitted :/ 
list B omits the dass of priests. Both lists reflect the very 
imperfect industrial and professional development of Greek 
society : perhaps indeed they fail to do justice even to it. 
Instructors of youth and physicians are absent from both 
lists. We hear nothing of fishermen, though fishing is 
included in the First Book among the natural modes of 
obtaining food. Sailors, it is true, are expressly denied a- 
place among the parts of the State (4 J7). 6. 1327 b /sqq.), 
and fishermen perhaps among them. The oarsmen of the 
triremes are to be recruited among the serfs or slaves who 
till the soil, and the crews of the trading vessels employed 
in bringing the produce of the territory to the port (4 (7). 



^ We are surprised to find r«x* 
Mr« and ifjfrtt existing in the best 
State, when in the First Book we 
find these vocations reckoned 
with the unnatural sort of xp9- 
liaritfruai. The views there ex- 

VOL.I. 



pressed on this subject seeni,bow* 
ever, to be more uncompromising 
than those expressed elsewhere. 

' Cp. Isocr. de Antid. $ 145, 
Tovr dcamNriovr taH ^iXiovf rovr c£r* 
^ponnos jcal Xcirov/iyovrnit* 
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98 LOITER 

5. 1337 a 7 sqq.) are probably to be obtained from the same 
source. 

The lists recognize no distinction between trades (i.e. 
groups formed by similarity of occupation) and classes, or 
between either of these and organs of State*authority (e. g. 
the deliberative or judicial authority). All are brought 
under the comprehensive head of 'parts of the State ^* 
(lUpii rijs irAccaf ), a term inherited by Aristotle from Plato, 
who includes under it (Rep. 55a A) 'horsemen, hoplites, 
traders, and artisans.' Terms to express the dbtinctions 
referred to had hardly as yet been developed, though we 
find the judicial, administrative, and deliberative organs of 
the State described (6 (4). 14) as §iipui ttjs voXtrcfat. We 
learn from the same passage that it is on the constitution 
of these organs that the character of the voXircfa depends 
{&v k%pvTWf K€X&s ipiyKti riip vokiT€tap Ix^tp koX&s koL tht 
vokiTitas iXki^knp iuuf^p€ip ip ry tta^/peiy taoffrop Toirmp^ 
1297b 58 sq.)*. 

The problem is to organize these diverse elements ini 

such a way as will accord with justice and prove conducive J 

: ;j ^ -^^ to the end of the State. 

( y ^ Are the ^ ^ The first question for consideration is whether those who 
i / ^JJ^oiit ' pnictise the lower social functions — husbandmen, artisans, 

' to be com^ day-labourers, and the like — are to be admitted to the 
I She f">t / higher social functions of legislation, administration, justice, 
\ ^|X|(^^ "^^^ ^^^ Gtttlk. States did admit them to these 
functions. Even in oligarchies, artisans were freely admitted 
to military service — they formed, it would seem, a large 
« \ ; element in the forces of the allies of the Lacedaemonians' — 

and in all but the extremer forms of oligarchy, in which 
power went by birth ^ the rich artisan' or trader would be 
admitted to office. Many of the most famous early oli- 
garchies of Greece — those of Aegina, Corinth, and Corcyra, 
{ - for instance — were, like the Venetian, oligarchies of trade. 

' This it so at least in PoL 6 the Politics, see Appendix A. 

(4). 4. 1290 b 38-40 : contrast * Plutarch, Ages, c 26^ . 

however 4 (7). 8. 1528 a 21 sqq. ^ 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 26 sqq. 

* With regard to Aristotle's use * 3. 5. 1278 a 21 sqq. 
of the phrase /i/pot rr^ wSkwmi in 
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Demooacy went further — it tended to give these classes 
political supremacy; and democracy was coming more and 
more to prevail in Greece, bx cities were growing larger and 
large cities tended to democracy. No doubt, even in the 
extreme form of democracy — ^the first form, apparently, 
in many cases to admit artisans and day-labourers to 
office^ — persons directly concerned with what Aristotle 
terms 'necessary functioiu'' would not commonly, in all 
probability, be either 'State-orators' {prifrop€s) or great 
executive officers of State; they would not often be 
strategi, for instance, at Athens : thdr powo* would rather 
be exercised collectively through the popular assembly 
and dicasteries. Still neither democracy nor oligarchy | 
made a principle of interposing a barrier between the exer- i 
cise of the minor sodal functions and the major. Even in 
the military dty of Thebes the practice of the so-called 
' sordid arts ' or of retail trade only involved exclusion from 
office for ten years after retirement from business *• 

The Lacedaemonian State and the States of Crete stood 
almost alone ^ in ordering these matters differently. Th^ 
set an example in relation to them which Flato and 
Aristotle held to be sound, but from whidi Greece tended 
every day to depart more widely. They 'sorted' the 
elements of the State, and forbade those who discharged 
the nobler social functions to meddle with the less noble. 

Even in States which admitted the industrial and com- SocU 
mercial classes to power, popular sentiment held trade i^gyi^^pn,^ 
and industry cheap. 'Nowhere in Homo*,' says Biich- ^ g^** * 
senschiitz^ 'b contempt for any us^^ful occupation ex-oomitk 



^ 3.4.i377b3: cp. 3.12.1274a 
18. This is not wonderful, con- 
sidering that at one time those of 
the Pdvavaoi nx^lraL who were 
not slaves were mostly of alien 
origin, and that even in Aristotle^ 
day a majority of them continued 
to be either slaves or aliens, 3. 5. 
1378 a 6. 

' Wealthy emi>1oyers of slaves 
in manufacture, like Cleon, are of 
course not here referred ta 



' 3. 5.^1378 a 35 : 8 (6). 7. 1331a 
36sqq. 

- ^ In somemititary States thedti- 
zens were forbidden to oractise the 
fiawavaoi rixm (Xen. Oecon. 4. 3). 

* Besitz und Erwerb, p. 3 c8. It 
is doubtful^ hoiiie\'er, how far the 
Homeric pictures reflect the eu4[ 
social life of Greece Proper, at afi 
events as a whole. Plato says in 
the Laws (680 C) that the mode 
of life Homer depicts is Itaic 
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pressed' But a change of feding came, he thinlca^ at the 

epoch of the great migrations. ' The ruling classy in pos- 

j I session of wide donuiins and disposing freely of the labour 

t I of the subject populations and of the purchased slaves whose 
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I' [ numbers b^in from this time forward to increase, withdrew 

' I from all occupations connected with the supply of daily 

! wants, and by leaving labour of this kind exclusively to 

the subject races stamped it as unworthy of a freeman. 
I '!/ Accordingly, it is in States which maintained in some 

\ ;; dq^ee intact the traditions of that epoch — in the Lacedae- 
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, . il monian State and that oi Thespiae, for instance — that we 

i • J find these occupations forbidden to the citizen.' It was, on 

\v\ the other hand, in maritime and commercial cities like 

Corinth — the first, according to Thucydides, to * cleave to 
the sea ' — that handicrafts were least despised ^ The 
oligarchies of early Greece, however, were less often oli- 
garchies of trade than oligarchies of knights and warriors, 
and the prejudices of the oligarchs may well have spread 
to the average citizen. The attempts of the tyrants to 
rdq^te their subjects from the dty to the country^ to 
make peasants of them, and to divert their attention from 
politics to the useful arts may have had a contrary effect to 
that intended. But the prevailing scorn for trade and in- 
dustry was probably more largely due to the wide diffusion 
of military aptitude and efficient which came with the rise 
ij of the hoplite system of warfare* and which was so important 

a factor in the successful resistance of Greece to Persia. 
Agriculture stood at the head of the lower occupations. 
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\\ \ In this, the healthiest, if not the oldest, of them, the draw- 

ylj back. w«. .b«« .hid. .dd .gan« «, auu.^ 04=.. 

The work of the cultivator was not work merdy for the 
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I body, like that of the day-labourer: it called for alert 

intelligence, for foresight and knowledge ; it did not impair 
[i * the physique like the sedentary arts ; the keenness for gain, ; 

\ whidi was held to be inddental to the occupation of the i 
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^ Thuc 1. 13 : Hdt s. 167. Hermann, Or. Antiqq. 3. § 41. i 

« Pol. 7 (5). la 131 1 a 13: 7 (5). 14. 
21. 1313 b 20 sqq. : and see CF. 
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merchant and retail tradesman, was thought to be I 
marked here ; above all, agriculture produced no inaptitude 
for arms. Thus the Peloponneaans tilled the soil with 
their own hands ^: the aiTcvfry6s was to Euripides the true 
saCq^ard of the State*: Philopoemen combined farmii^ 
with polities'. Yet there were two opinions even about 
agriculture, for while Tanagra was a town of cultivators^* 
Thespiae held agriculture, no less than handicraft, to be 
a pursuit unworthy of freemen'. So one of Menander^s 
characters says: 

rft yitp ytmpytw tfrfm ivtlw oUiramK 

Other pursuits, which demanded far more skill, capacity, 
and capital, but which were less favourable to military 
aptitude, were held in much lower estimation. The 
merchant {tiivopos) who purchased in the cheapest market 
a cai^o which he conveyed, in a hired vessd or his own, 
for sale in the dearest, needed a thorough knowledge of 
the varying requirements of the different ports of the 
Greek world : yet, whatever may have been his portion 
in trading cities such as Corcyra, Byzantium, Corinth, or 
the Pontic colonies, his vocation was for the most part 
abandoned at Athens to metoed^ citizens of good position 



^ ThQc 1. 141. 
' * Eurip. Orest 892 (Bothe). 

* Plut. Philop. C. 4, wpmt apoarht 

ovaywHTw i) /SoiyXarouiny oStfif tit 
woKuf aitgti mH irffpl rJk htiiiAvta roir 
^cXotff itak ro«r ip^P'^wi Twnfax^" 
ffro. 

* Buchsenschuti, p. 397. 
' Ibid. p. 258. 

* Inc. Fab. Frag. xcvi. ed. 
Didot, quoted by Biichscnschuts, 
p. 358 n. 4. 

* Thus Arisfntle assumes that 
merchants will be iw AXoit rtBpaiif 
litvoi ¥6ikoitt 4 (7). 6. 1327 a 14 : cp. 
Isocr. de Pace, § 2i^l^6iuBa di rjv 
inSXcir dcirXaauiff /mf i) wvw rag irpor* 
iSdovr XaiipapcvatafffuvrSjif M yi>vo" 



'9 &r 9ur «jp4f*9 maBiirrM 
passage which mentions IfivopM 
m connexion with aliens, and also 
indicates that even at Athens the 
numbers of these classes varied 
from tim*^ to time considerably. 
In its judgment of f joropoc Gfedc 
feelinff would proiMiUy some- 
what difler from Roman. ' While 
the Romans disdained retail trade 
aind manual labour, they had not 
the same dislike lor commercial 
enterprise upon a larger scale' 
(Capes, Early Empire^ p. 194). 
Still it is evident nom Rhet ad 
Alex. 3. 1434a 28 sq. that the 
mvjJl^/mc, a section of tne dass of 
tuwopotf were more fiivonred by 
the writer than the iyop mm m 
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preferring not to embark in commerce themselves, but only 
to lend money to merchants^. 

The body of rcxvtreuy i^ain, included in its upper ranks 
sculptors, painters, architects, musicians, and singers of 
genius ^ some of whom, at all events, would possess a wide 
acquaintance with men and things in Greece, might be the 
favoured companions of tyrants (PoL 7 (5). ii. 1314 b 3),0i' 
m^ht even aspire to make a figure as philosophers (Plato, 
K^P- 495 Cy Of the latter Hippodamus of Miletus was 
perhaps an instance^ Yet, according to Plutarch (Perid. 
c. 2), ' no well-constituted (cv^f ) Greek youth after view- 
ing the Zeus at Qlympia or the Hera of Argos would wish 
to be Phidias or Polycletus, their authors'; and Ludan 
(Somn. c 9) puts the same remark in the mouth of Culture 
(rioiSc^), adding that no one would de^e to be accounted 
' a sordid craftsman living by manual labour.* The stigma, 
indeed, might be escaped, if the work ,was done, not for 
pay, but out of patriotism: so Polygnotus, we are told, 
*was no mere ordinary craftsman, nor did he paint the 
portico for hire: he worked without reward, emulous to 
add to the splendour of the city V 



> Biichsenscbutz, p. 51a 

' Phidias is called a r<xMri|f, 
Strabo, p 35^: Praxiteles, ibid, 
p. 410: Parrhasiiis tbe painter 
IS classed among ol r^t rrxrat 
lx<"^f, Xen. Mem. 3. la i« Aris* 
totle, however^ in one passage, 
recognizes a distinction between 
arts which must exist of necessity 
and arts which contribute to 
luxury or r& gaXAt (^p (PoL 6 (4X 
4. 1291 a 2). 

' Socrates himself was said by 
some to have worked at his craft 
of sculpture before he became a 
philosopher, far as the thought of 
Socrates is from the mind of 
Plato in the passage referred to. 
A group on the Acropolis (three 
draped Graces) was imagined to 
be irom hts hand (see Zdler, Gr. 
Ph. s. 1.44. 4, ed. a). 

* PluL Cim. c. 4 : the passages 
quoted are given by C. F. Her* 



maniL Gr. Antiqq. ^ f 41. 15. 
We shall all approve the allmd 
reply of Albert biirer to the £m« 
peror Maximilian. 'The Em- 
peror, in the attempt to draw 
M>mething bimselL found the 
chalk peipetually break in his 
hands, whue Diirer bad no such 
intemipdon ; 00 which Maxim* 
ilian asked Albert Purer how it 
came that his chalk did not break^ 
and the painter answered, smiling^ 
*^ Most gracious Emperor, I should 
be sorry vour Majesty were as 
skilled in this respect as I ** {Q^art. 
Rev. OcL 1879^ p. 404). The story, 
however, like many other goocf 
ones, is an adaptation from thQ 
Greek, for a similar anecdote t« 
told 01 Philip of Macedon (Plot 
Reg. et ImperaL Apophtli«(« 
mata— Philipjpi patris AlexamCj 
29, 179 B). cp. also Plato, Lawi 
769B. 
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If occupatioas of this kind were held to be so little 
honourable, we need not ask what was the position of the 
useful arts. The handicrafts which fall under this head 
are very dissimilar to each other in character. Not all 
qS them would be either sedentaiy or prejudicial to health. 
If the smith, working at a forge in a hot climate^ suffered in 
health, the same could not be said of the mason or brick- 
layer, who wrought in the open air: yet no distinction 
seems to have been made between these trades and those 
of the carpenter, cook, shoemaker, dyer, and weaver, which 
might fairly be accounted sedentary^ Sedentary or nott 
those who practised them (and agriculturists no less, PoL 
4 (?)• 9* ^3^^ b 41) were held to be forced by the necesaty 
of the case to devote their whole time to their craft, and 
thus to lose that leisure which Socrates said was the sister 
of JX€v0€/)ta (AeL V. H. 10. 14). Their work also involved that 
'living at the disposal of another,* which was a mark of 
slavery (cp. Rhet. i. 9. 1367 a 31, koI rh ynjlUylap ipyiC^otai 
fiivcanrop tIxj^p [my/Actby r&p Ivatvoviiiimpy iXtvOipcv yap ri 
liil vphs iXXop Cnv : PoL 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 17 : 1. 13. ia6o a 33). 

Still public sentiment at Athens favoured the artisan 
class more than the trading class (ro iyopdlop) or the day- 
labourers {to OriTiKop). Many more citizens would be found 
among the former than among the latter (BiichsenschOti^ 
p. 344-5, p. 511)* A retail tradesman was often a resident- 
alien (Demosth. c. Eubulid. 30-34, referred to by Biichaen- 
schiitz, p.511 : yet see Xen. Mem. 3. 7. 6). The artisans 
probably sold their own manufactures to a large extent;, 
and this must have contracted the d ^alings of the trading 
class strictly so called. The Peiraeus was perhaps their 
headquarters : at Athens much selling seems to have been 
done in temporary booths in the agora, probably in part by 
persons who came in from the country with their produce. 
The shops even at Pompeii * indicate that the tribe of shop- 
keepers was very inferior in wealth and comfort to that of 
our own time and country* (Dyer's Pompeii, p. 309). 

* See Xen. Oecon. 4. a : cp. Plato, Rep. 495 D : Eurip. fragm. 636^ 
Naudc 
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VIEWS CURRENT IN GREECE 



The position of the tf^s, or hired day-labourer (jkw9ugrit)^ 
on the other hand, was all that extreme poverty could make 
it. If the most slave-like of occupations were those in which 
the bodily powers were most called into play (Pol. i. ii. 
1258 b 38), then there was little to choose between the life 
of a day-labourer and that of a slave. The dass of day- 
labourers waSy however, one in which impoverished freemen 
often took refuge (Biichsenschiitz, p. 344 sq.), mainly no 
doubt because the work done by this class required no 
previous training. 

It is worthy of notice that the Greek estimate of these 
occupations passed with their civilization to the Jews, as we 
learn from the remarkable passage in Ecdesiasticus on 
the subject (38. 24-34). Here it is the want of lebure 
which is held to unfit these classes for high positions^ and 
agriculture fares no better than the trades of the smith, 
potter, and carpenter ^ 

There is little need to seek far for the or^;in of a feeling 
which has existed more or less in most ages and countries^ 
occadonally indeed in an even less discriminating form and 
with less excuse than in 'Greece, and considerable traces of 
which, to say the least, aire observable among ourselves. If 
Schiller has said*, 

'Eucli, ihr G5tter, gehSrt der Kaufmann : GQter la sacben 
Gefat er, doch an sein Schiff knupfet das Cute sich an,' 



bods'). The feeling survived in 
old-fashioned regions like Arca- 
dia, where slaves and masters 
gathered at entertainments round 
one table (Theopomp. Fr. 243). 
Seneca commends this kindly oe- 
haviottr in his 47th Epistle, and 
advises a discreet observance of 
it. It is interesting to notice that 
the sceptic Pyrrho, who prided 
himseu on his Sndinerence' (ildia* 
^opui), drove pigs to market and 
sold them, or swept out his house 
with his own bsnos (Diog. Laert. 

' Inhispoem,'DerKaufiaasnn.* 



* A kindlier feeling for labour 
appears in connexion with the 
worship of Saturn and Ops, or 
rather their Greek equivalents 
(seePhOochor.Fr. 13— Muller,Fr. 
Hist. Gr. I. p. 386 : ' Philochoms 
Satumo et Opi primum in Attica 
statuisse aram Cecropem didt, 
eos<}ue deos pro Jove Terraque 
coluisse, instituisseque ut patres 
familiarum et frugibus et fructibus 
jam coactis passim cum servis 
vescerentur, cum quibus patien* 
tiam laboris in colendorure toler- 
averant : delectari enim deum 
honore servorum contemplato la- 
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Hobbes is credited with the ssiymg that 'the only gloiy 
of a tradesman is to grow exceedingly rich by the wisdom 
of buying and selling^'; and Bacon, who holds that 'seden- 
tary and within-door arts and delicate manufactures that 
require rather the finger than the arm have in their nature 
a contrariety to a military disposition,' advises States ' to 
leave those arts chiefly to strainers, which for that purpose 
are the more easily to be recdvedV 

In ancient Greece, it is significant to observe, the feeling 
was strongest in the more military States'; but slavery, no 
doubt, contributed to lower the dignity of work performed 
to the order and for the convenience of another. To do 
manual work^ even if the work were not sedentary and 
unfavourable to health or bodily strength, and especially to 
do manual work for pay, was to put oneself in a subservient 
relation ^ not only unfavourable to the independence and 
incompatible with the leisure of a freeman, but also tiie 
probable source of a mean and sordid spirit. Industrial 
and commercial life was thus hdd to begin by robbing the 
physique of strength or grace, and to end by degrading the 
character. We must remember that in the scdal IHe of 
Greece the spirit of trade was probably often presen t ed to 
^ew in its narrowest and least attractive form and in sharp 
contrast to striking examples of public virtue. The incul- 
pated occupations were mostly occupations engrafted on 
the primitive pursuits of Gredc life, and were to a laigie 
extent, as they had been from the first, practised by aliens 
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^ I cannet give the reference to 
Hobbes' Worics: the passage is 
quoted in a note in Pope*s Works, 
voL 3. p. 343 (ed. 1767) on the 
well-known couplet (Moral Es- 
says, Epist. i) — 
'Boastful and rough, your first 
son is a 'squire ; 

The next a tradesman, meek 
and much a liar.' 

* Essay 39, Of the true great- 
ness of Kingdoms and Estates 
(Works, 6. 44^)t refened to by 
C Friedlander, de Fi andsd Ba- 
conis Doctrina Politica, p. 78. 



Bacoi% however, does not led the 
same ob^*ction to the crafts of the 
smith, mason, and carpento. 
which he here terms ' strong and 
manly arts.* 
' * Xen. OecoD. 4. 3. 

* So closely was the idea of 
fiawavina connected with Ytnpm f py U 
that even karaing to pay on a 
musical instrument was accounted 
fiavawrU — an exagmnation cor- 
reaed by AristotkH^oL S (fh ^ 
1340b 40 sqq. 

^ Cp. huucwUm, Plato^ Laws 
919 D, 
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and even Amtics'. The mixture or rather the inter- 
mingling, of races had ahready gone far, at Athens at all 
events ; indeed, the more unchanging were men's ways and 
aptitudes in antiquity, the more necessary was the aid of 
some extraneous race or races to do what the ind^enous 
population could not, or would not do^ Not only 
fordgners, but also slaves were largely employed on work 
of this kind, and free industrial labour was both lowered in 
estimation and cheapened by the competition of slave- 
labour. The autochthonous Athenian, or the descendant 
of immigrant Dorian conquerors looked down with not 
always ill-grounded contempt on the foreign and perhaps 
A^tic artisan or trader, who would often diflfer but little 
in external appearance from a slave', and would be engaged 
on work often done by slaves. 

So far, indeed, as this prepossesaon against industiy and 
trade kept in check the eagerness for gain, which xfZB one 
element in the Greek character, it exerted a favourable 
influence. A time came when the Greeks ranked the 
handicrafts higher, but it was at the expense of nobler, 
though less lucrative, vocations^ There is a real difference 
of ethical level between some vocations and others, though 
amidst the growing industrialism of our own day we may 
sometimes be tempted to forget this. 

If the popular estimate of the industrial and trading 
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* Cp. Xen. de Vectig. 3. 5, AvM 
cat ^pvytt «al Svpoi nu 2XXm 

TM rAv ftfmirair. 

' The same tendency to call in 
extraneous aid in some depart- 
ments of industry is noticeaUe 
in modem Europe. Since 1850^ 
according to apaper by M. Leroy- 

(referred to in the Tifjuf of Feb. 
8^ 1883), the number of foreigners 
resident in France has i^rown at 
an increasing rate. It mcreased 
between 1851 and 1861 at the 
rate of 13.000 annually, but be- 
tween 1870 and 1881 at the annual 
rateof4o^ooa M. Leroy-Beaufien 



appears to think that these immi- 
grants often undertake rough work 
which French workmen gladly 
leave to others. In England and 
the United States the increase of 
the Irish population serves the 
same end. 
' [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 10^ ivi^rm 
ip oMp /^Xru» l^'* 6 irj/iot airo&g 
ol 8ovXm: and see C F. Her- 
mann, Gr. Antiqq. 3. § i> I9* 

* Cp. Athen. Ueipn. i. 34f p> 
19 b (quoted by Hemianii, ur. 
^tiqq. 3. f 4S. 15), rat yip /Somv- 
irovff W^Mif ^BXkqptt twrrpor mtpi 
irXffivrov pShXop iwotovpro 4 vi&ff 
KaWk vofdruv ywQphas iwiwolatm 
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dasses did not eveiywhere rise with their devation in the oMatm 
political scale, and if» as not unfrequently happens, the xa^£^ 
political change was not accompanied by a corresponding and rata* 
change in social sentiment, a correction of the general 
feding on the subject was hardly to be looked for from 
the philosophers. Already in the apolc^e of Protagoras 
(Plato, Protag. 321) the contrast of the ' wisdom necessary 
for the support of life* and 'political wisdom' appears, 
and we learn how insuffident is the former for the well- 
bdng of a State without the latter. Dionysodorus and | 
Euthydemus, indeed, in the Euthydemus of Plato claim ! 
that a money*making life is quite compatible with the j 
acquisition of the kind of wisdom they imparted^; but ^ 
then this kind of wisdom was not worth much- 
Socrates, though, in conformity with Athenian opinion*, 
he seems to have hdd that in case of need there was 
nothing unbefitting in the practice of a trade', is repre- 
sented in a conversation with Euthydemus^ whom possibly 
he did not care to shodc, as acquiescing in the ordinaiy 
Greek assumption that craftsmen such as smiths and shoe- 
makers are, as a rule, slavish (dvtpairotciftcK), and know 
nothing of ' things noble and good and just' (Xen. Mem. 4. 
a. az). He probably fdt that Idsure was more condudve 
to the indescribable diaracteristic which the Greeks called 
iXosOipta (Ad. V. H. 10. 14), as it certainly was more con* 
dudve to the pursuit of knowledge in the colloquial 
Socratic fashion. 

Xenophon drew a marked distinction between agriculture,^ f 
which he panq^rrizes (Oecon. cc 5-6 : q>. c. 15), and the 
handicrafts, which he condemns (Oecon. 4. a). Hispraises 

' Eathydem. 504 C, offrr ^umy tpyw 9 Mh &f 1^ ^Pl^^ ^ ^ 
oC^ iiKudam tftlpyttt^ iMtuUm — I &«idof^ 

dc «u aii.itaKwranpo9^KitQKov9m^ in the sense that they should do 

Zn ovdc rov xP^fiaTt(€a$ai t^anm an)thing, however unjust or dis- 

itoKmkyw avdir-^ oi wapakaptw graceful, for jnin (Xen. Mem. i. 

^ynyovvffviFrr&f r^ytf^m/Nirflro^jair. 2. 56 sqq.). This is corrected hy 

* Thuc. 2. 4a Xenophon (ibid.), and by Critiss 

' Xen. Mem. 8. 7. 3 s<|a. He himself, who wms supposed to be 

was, indeed, charged with im- a product of this kind of teaching^ 

pressing on his disciples the les- in the Charmides of Plato (Charm, 

son of Hesiod— 163 B-C). 
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d* the former mdude both the actual tilling of the soil and 
the management of a farm (Oecon. 5). In this enthusiasm 
for agriculture he departs to some extent, we may notice, 
from his model the Lacedaemonian State, which forbade it 
to its citizens (Plato, Rep. 547 D)^ 

Plato has glimpses of a more favourable view of handi- 
craft and even of retail trade. Thus^ in Symp. 209 A, 
Phfleb. 55 C sqq. (cited by Zeller, Plato, E. T. p. aaa), he 
finds in the handicraft arts an early stage of philosophy, and 
is led, in fact, to range carpentering above music as more 
largely partaking in number and more exact (Phileb. 56 C). 
So again in the Laws he holds that retail trade has nothing 
mtrinsically harmful about it (918 B); the retafler is a 
benefactor to his species, in so far as he measures by means 
of coin the comparative value of different commodities 
and sets them in a proportionate relation to each other; 
the hired labourer, the innkeeper do the same; indeed 
(918 D-E), if, which Heaven forbid, some one were to 
compel the very best men or women to act for a while as 
retail traders^ we should learn to rq^ard retail trade and 
kindred pursuits in the light of a mother or a nurse, and 
recognize how deserving they are of love and acceptance*. 
It is a relation of this kind that he des^^ in the Republic 
between his third dass (ro j^yMrumKiv) and the two 
higher classes. The third dass, no less than the remsuning 
two, were to be dtizens, and not only so, but the source of 
pay and sustenance (/yu<r0o&orai iced rpo^ctf ) to the rest ; they 
were to be their brothers (Rep. 415 A) ; they are joined 
with the military dass in a common obedience to the first 
or ruliilg dass, and thus the two lower classes are together 
called r j^ ipxoiUvm in contradistinction to ri ipxop (Rep. 
44a S). In the same way, though each of the two upper 
classes has a virtue of its own, temperance and justice are 
possessed by the third class, and apparently in a complete 
form ; the possible transference of members from one dass 

* The same contrast of feeling * Cp. Menand. Fragm. Inc. 

appears between Cicero (de Oflfic. Fab. 279 (p. 80 Didoc) : 

I. 43. 151) and Sallttst (de Conj. iktveipm dovXcur, doSkoi owk low. 
CatiL 4 : see Jacobs ad loc). 
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to another, in itsdi^ softens the contrast between tfaenu 
Moreover, the third dass were, it would seem, to own the 
lands they tiUed subject to a contribution for the mdn* 
tenance of the other dasses. ^P^J^ sign, in fact, of the 
dedine of the ideal Republic is said to appeajf in~a~con9i<i 
between Its dasses or races^ the r^ulT'or whidi is that 
[^veralty of property b introduced within its upper section, 
and the gold and silver races enslave their friends and 
maintainers whose freedom they had before respected, and- 
make of them subjects and servants (Rep. 547.B-C)r It is 
probably by des^ that Plato (Rep:'353 A) allows the 
title of * part of the State,' the application of whidi was 
afterwards narrowed by Aristotle, to the commercial and 
artisan classes (x/nuuintfTo^ 8i||uoti/»yo() no less than to 
* horsemen and hoplitcs.' In the view of the former, in £sict, 
the third dass answered to a part of the soul\ while in 
that of Aristotle the natural slave stands to the dtizen as 
the body to the soul, and the whole class whidi has to 
do with * necessary work/ whether free or slavey is rdated 
to the dtizen-body merdy as an instrument, or means, is 
rdated to the end it subserves ; it stands outside the States 
forming in strictness no part of it. It is true, however, that 
the title of dtizen, which Plato concedes to the members of 
his third class (x/n|iutnaruEof), carries with it no share in 
political power, for he exdudes this class from oflSce, both 
military and dviL Indeed, in one passage of the Ninth 
book of the Republic (590 C-D), perhaps the source from 
which Aristotle derived his theory of natural slavery, he 
admits, notwithstanding wiiat he lia^ said in the passage 
from the Eighth (547 B-C) referred to above^ that when 
'the Best is weak within a man, so that he is unable to 
control the creatures within him and has to court them ' — 
when he has not ' the <Kvine prindple of wisdom abiding in 
him,' but needs a ruling prindple outade himself, then * in 
order that he may be under the same rule as the best of 
men, we say that he ought to be the slave of that best of 
men, inasmuch as the latter has the divine ruling prindple 
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indwelling in bim * ; so that in a case like this slavery it 
expedient and just, and may find a place even within the 
ideal Republic. It may be doubted, however, whether he 
would have held with Aristotle that all those * whose funcdon 
is the use of the body, and this is the best that they can do* 
(PoL I. 5. 1254 b 17), are in need of an extraneous ruling 
principle — whether, in fact, to Plato the natural slave b not 
the morally weak or bad man, rather than the man of thews 
and ^ews who is only fit for manual work K 

In the Laws, perhaps because the type of sodety is 
lower, the relation between the governing class and the 
classes concerned with these lower occupations is other- 
wise conceived. They lose even the name of citizen, and 
become a dependent — in some cases, an enslaved — body. 
Those of them who are slaves have not the consolation of 
being slaves to * the best of men * as in the Republic, for the 
citizens of the State described in the Laws are not an ideal 
or heroic class, like the guardians ci the Republic, or the 
citizens <^ Aristotle's best State. Even agriculture, except 
perhaps in the sense of superintendence (Laws 84a D : cp. 
806 D-E) is forbidden to the citizens ; much more other 
occupations of an industrial or commercial nature (Laws 
806D-E: 741E: 846D: 919D: 842D). Plato's reasoa 
for these prohibitions is partly that the citizen has quite 
enough to do without practising any other art than his 
own (Laws 846 D-E, 807 C) : partly, that papavala warps 
the character of the freeman (Laws 741 E) ; even the very 
best men {ol vavraxji ipurroij Laws 918 E), though in their 
hands vocations like that of the retail trader would assume 
a helpful and kindly aspect, suffer profanation by having 
to do with them (918 D). In die Laws^ unlike the 
Republic, the industrial and commercial classes exist for 
the sake of the ruling class, stand wholly outside the State, 
and are adjusted in number and position to the needs of 
their social superiors. In this respect the society sketched 
in the Laws serves as a model for the 'best State' of 



' Cp. Plato Polit. 30Q A, rovff ^ cvXu^doviicraiw th rA hovXuo^ v 
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Aristotle ; there is, however, thb important difference, that 
the citizens of Aristotle's State are not only men of ideal 
exodlence living an ideal life, dependence on whom might 
be a source of pride and moral advantage, but also are 
charged with the duty of carii^ for the virtue of their 
slaves at any rate, if not of other members of the sub- 
ordinate classes; while the citizens in the Laws are not 
conceived as attaining to the same ethical level, nor have 
they apparently a mmilar duty imposed upon them* But 
then the Laws is admittedly a sketch of a second-rate 



Throughout Aristotle's treatment of thb subject and also Vieir or 
of slavery, it must be borne in mind that he has in view an ^****^ 
ideal State, in which the citizen-body is composed of men 
of full virtue (^vavSom^isXAf).- If it is well for the artisan 
to accept a lowly position and for the slave to be even 
enslaved, it is so because the men on whom they are thus 
made dependent are men of noble character and h^ 
capacity, spending thdr lives in an arduous exercise of 
virtue, through serving whom they rise to an ethical level 
they could not othenrise attain. It is the 'best State' 
(or, at all events an 'aristocratic' States PoL 3. 5* ia78a 
18), that 'will not make the artisan a dtizen' (3. 5. 
1278 a 8): the less elevated and more attainable con- 
stitution described in the Eleventh Chapter of the Sixth 
(the old Fourth) Book (^ Koiyordnf ToXircto — % 8ci rfiir 
lUamp) would not probably refuse a share of power to 
artisans (3. 5. 1278 a 24) or othet well-to-do members of 
the industrial and commercial classes.' 

Aristotle fully accepts the traditional estimate of 'the 
sordid occupations ' OovoiNra Ipya), and perhaps his account 
of them gives additional definiteness to the conception of 
piwawrta. 'We must set down as sordid,' he says (PoL 
5 (8). 2. 1337 b 8sqq.), 'any work or art or study which 
makes freemen unfit for the active exercise of virtue either 
in body or character or intelligence': the 'sordid arts' 
deteriorate the body, and * trades plied for hire' (fuafa^piftol 
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ever, he adds, b not confined to the practice of 'sordid occu- 
F I : pations,' for an over-exact study of some sciences not in them- 

{ j ; c selves unworthy of a freeman — according to Susemihl (Sua.', 

1 1 Note 982), Gymnastic, Music, Drawing, and Painting are 

i . i among the sciences meant — produces the same effect and 

1) ! (I i deserves the same name^ But again, work of an unfree 

nature may be relieved of this stigma, if it is done not in 
the service of another, but for one's own sake or for the 
sake of friends or for the sake of virtue (iC ip^nlipy. So 
in the Rhetoric (i. 9. 1367 a 31) it is implied that the 
/SibraiMTos, unlike the freeman, lives ' for the convenience of 
another* {vpdt iXkop)\ The freeman (Metaph. A. a. 98a b 
25) is 'he who exists for his own sake and not that of 
another V Both the life of the artisan and the life of the 
\ 1 shopkeeper are forbidden to the citizens of Aristotle's best 

\\ t\ . State (PoL 4(7). 9. 1328b 37 sqq.), 'for those lives are 

l| • I ignoble and unfavourable to virtue \* This is not said of 

i[ l agriculture, which is, however, excluded on the ground that 

[i \ leisure is necessary both for the development of virtue and 

tf i ! \ for political activity (1329 a i). The life of a farmer is a life 

^1 Ii <! * of incessant occupation in the country, which forbids even 

\ 1 frequent attendance at the meetings of the popular assembly 

ii ^ Thus the Indians of die tern- those of the slave, 3. j^ 1277 a 56 

t {] tory of Mttsicanus were praised sqq^ with whom he u here lor 

1{\ by the Cynic Onesicritus for not the moment identified. 

[ carrying the sciences (except me- * Thus it is the characteristic 

]\ didne) to a high point of minute of the /afyaXd^^yor, irp^ SUnm ^ 

s { accuracy (Strabo 701. /<4 wcpifiow iwoaBat f^y dXX'l) ir/Mf ^or (Eth. 

J! dc rag iwioriiitat irXqr larpuc^s)* Nic. 4* 8. 1124b ll). 

' 1 ] ./' ' Cp. S (B). 6. 1341 b 10, fV rovrv * Their ve^ friendship was of 

(sc T^ vpof roit JtympQt irmdffif) the interested kind which rests 

yhp i wparTw9 ol nit avnv /i<ra- on utility (Eth. Nic 8* 7. 1 1 58 a 21, 

i \ X'^P^C'^^ XUP^ ^P^^^t aiXXa rijs rm^ i} dc dia r^ xp/^iftw ^hXIu ayopamf)* 

dMvJyriir ^doy^, mi rovr^r ^opri- Aristode does not mention, though 

S'^t'biotrtp ol T&r A<vtff/M0VKpiMyi«y the fact may well have been pre- 

«i T^p ipyaaiaw aX\a Bi/TucttriptuT sent to his mind, that it was the 

1 ;•'■ Ka\ fiapouaovt ^9 avfi/SaiWi yiptaSau determination with which these 

^J^ See also the story told of Antis* classes pressed their claims to 

' : ^' thenes by Plutarch, Reipubl. Ge» complete political equality that 

'i. t I ' rend. Praecepta, c 15, and Plut* was fast makinj^ democracy the 

i i V arch's addition to it. prevailing consutution in Greece. 
;^ I . * * His actions are duummcalf like 
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OF ARISTOTLE. 1 1 3 

(8 (6). 4. 1 3 1 8 b 1 1 sqq.), much more anything like systematic ; 
political action. Aristotle's view of agriculture diflTers, in facti 1 
so much from that put forward by Xenophon in the Oecono- 
micus, that he praises the States which marked off the 
military dass from the cultivating dass (4(7)- lo. 1329 a 
40 sqq.), whereas Xenophon, like the Romans later, viewed 
the work of the peasant as an excellent preparation for 
the life of a soldier. Aristotle, with whom Plato appears 
to concur, may have held that the peasant would have but 
little leisure, except in winter, for the constant gymnastic 
practice on which the effidency of a hoplite must have 
depended far more than that of a modem soldier, or he 
may have desired to reserve the military service of the 
State for those who would in after years be its rulers ; but 
he does not explain the grounds of his view, in which he 
had been ahtidpated, not only, as has been said, by Plato, 
but also by Hippodamus (PoL 2. 8. 1 267 b 3a). 

It is from a different point of view that the various voca- 
tions falling under the Sdence of Supply are classified in 
the First Book, as natural or the contrary. They are here 
distinguished, not according to their effect on the agent, 
but according to thdr intrinsic conformity to the design of 
Nature. Measured by this standard, agriculture, the tending 
of animals, hunting, fishing, and the like stand on a veiy 
different level to the vocations of the artisan, day-labourer, 
merchant, and retail dealer. Even in the First Book, how- 
ever, we are told (c 11. ia58b 10}, that the practice of the 
very best of them is unworthy of a freeman \ * Necessaiy . 
functions ' as a whole, whether natura^ or otherwise, appear 
so far to be liable to objection on two grounds : (i) they 
are unfavourable to the devdopment of virtue and stand in 
the way of higher things: (2) they are practised for the 
convenience of another. Aristotle has, however, other 
reasons for his low estimate of them. They are * necessary' Axiitode 
{ipayKaiai\ not * noble' {koXoC). Necessary, in the first f ^j^^^ ^ 
place, because concerned with things necessaiy for life^from . 
for that which provides things necessary is itsdf necessary. Ij^i^^^ 

^ If I am right in thus interpreting this passage, 
VOU I. I 
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Necessary, again, as being an indispensable condition of 

* noble ' action — action which is desirable for its own sake < 
and not for the sake of something else {rh Koff airh alp€r6p). 
Thus the word ipayKoiop is used in contradistinction to 
atperhp naff airo^ Eth. Nic 7* 6* 1147 b 24, 39: it is used in 
connexion with rovrcv iv€K€P and in contrast to oZ iv€K€P ical 
fiiXriop^ de Part. An. 3. la 67a b 23, and so in PoL 5 (8). 3* 
1338a 13 we find some subjects of study marked off as. 

* desirable for their own sake' from others which are 
described as * necessary, and desirable for the sake of^ 
something else.' Thus, just as the fiipavins is held to exist 
for the sake of another man, all ' necessary functions ' — ^not 
those of the fidvavirot only — are for the sake of other formai 
of activity which are desirable for their own sake. Henc^ 
the frequent contrast of the necessary and the noble, whicU 
indeed Aristotie inherited from Plato \ though Plato is not 
perhaps equally faithful to this distinction as a standard 
for measurii^ the relative excellence of various paths in 
life. 

It is not that, in Aristotie's view, these pursuits are not' 
compatible with a certain type and level of virtue. The^' 
are, indeed, unfavourable to virtue of the higher kinff 
{vv€PavTioi vpht ip^TTip^ 1328 b 40), but the slave, at all events*! 
must possess some of the homelier virtues (industry aa^' 
temperance^ for instance, PoL i. 13. 1260 a 34), if he is %% 
do his work welL Still the fraction of moral virtue whid* 
falls to the lot <^ the slave is not enough to give him anv 
share in happiness (ci8ai|ioir£a), which presupposes a certai:^ 
complex of attributes quite beyond his reach (cp. 4 (7). ^* 
1328 b 33 sqq.). This view of happiness^ if held by Platc^ 
is not pressed by him to the same extent : he nowhere 1 
that the third class in his Republic will not share in tb'j 
general happiness of the State, whereas to Aristotle t1 
free artisan or day-labourer seems to be still furthi 
removed from happi .jss than the slave, who shares 



> Cp. Plato^ Rep. 493 C, roMiv- 
toy ipoynaioy KtA ayaiM ^Mrir^ « 
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society of a master able to raise him to the level of virtue 
which he is capable of attaining. 

Over against the laige group of vocations concerned with 

* necessary work,' Aristotle ranges those concerned with 

* noblejKork.' What pursuits exactly fall under the latter 
head, we fail to learn in any detaiL PoUjjcs and philosophy, 

Jf_not practised for gain, evidently do sg.{PoL i. 7. ia55b 
36). A soIdier^s life does so too, though it is abandoned to 
those who are still under the age which qualifies for offices 
of State (4 (7). 9* 1329 a 2 sqq.) : it is * noble,' but it is not 
the supreme end (4 (7). %. 1325 a 6). The management of 
a household, also, ranks as * noble work,' though there are 
perhaps relations in life higher than the relation to wife 
or child, just as the care of wife or child is a higher thing 
than the care of slaves, which again b higher than the care 
of property (i. 13. 1259 b 18). The duties of a guardian <Mr 
of an executor would rank, probably, with those of a house* 
holden The cases of the .poet, historian, and biographer, and 
generally of the writer, seem to escape consideration ; but 
Aristotle can hardly intend an unfavourable judgment. 
Comedy, however, stands at a far lower level than tragedy 
or epic poetry ; ^ witness a tragedy or to Usten to music 
is a noble use of leisure (Stayuyyi^ The composition of 
muac and even the writing of a tragedy are tasks wludi 
would hardly fall within the province of a true citizen, tf 
done for pay. Instruction in * noble work,' not rendered for 
pay, appears to rank among the diief duties of the father 
and the citizen. The work of the professional sculptor, • 
painter, architect, musician, or phyaiian, if done for pay, 
would probably be accounted unworthy of the citizen; 
indeed, the acquisition of skill of this kind, apart altogether 
from the terms of its exercise, would entail a closeness of 
application unbefitting a freeman (5 (8). 2. 1337 b 15 sqq.). 

Aristotle's first step, then, was to distinguish necessary KeocsHuj 
from noble work. His next was to insist that, in the best J^SrSowiD 
State at all events^ they must be . placed in different hands, be pUoed 
Necessary functions must not be assigned to natures capable y ^S^ ^^ 
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NECESSARY AND NOBLE FUNCTIONS 




of noble functions, nor must the latter be assigned to 
natures only capable of the former. 

It is easy to see why the higher functions should not 
be entrusted to the lower natures \ but why should not 
necessary functions be shared in by those capable of noble 
ones? If this arrangement were adopted, the State would 
not need the presence of lower natures within its borderSi 
while the higher need only be called on to give up a part 
of their time to necessary work. The reasons which weigh 
with Aristotle seem to be that — 

I. The principle of entrusting one function only to one 
agent (iv vpbs &) should be observedj except where the 
functions are such as can be dischai^ed without reciprocal 
embarrassment, which does not hold of necessary and noble 
functions. 

a. Happiness does not lie wholly in the motive : a man 
is not happy, if he does necessary work even from the 
highest motive (rov koXoS lv€Ka): happiness lies partly in 
/motive, partly in the character of the action, which must 
; itself belong to the class of noble actions (v/xi^cif aHpiral 
ica0' avris). It may be said that if eating, drinking, and 
sleeping are necessary functions, it is not possible alto* 
gether to release the higher, natiu'es from functions of 
this kind, but this is not present to Aristotle's mind. 
Aristotle defined liapptn<>gft nnt aa ^ hahit {((i9\ like Plato 
and the Platonists ^ o ut as aa activit y {Mpytia or XPV^^U 
Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 9), and the more he insisted on this^ 
the more important the subject-matter of the activity 
became. A life spent even in the distribution of * thingi 
good under special circumstances ' {rh, i( ivo$iir€o»s koXA) — 



' On the principle expressed in 
de Part. An. 4. 10. 687 a 10^ ^ ^uo-ir 

uoff» cnurror r^ ^v^afAtv^ xph^^^'^ 
The same illustration from avKol 
is used in this passage as in the 
discussion on the distribution of 
power in the Sute, PoL 3. is. 
1282 b 31 sq. 

* Cp. Clem. Strom. 418 D (quo- 
ted by Zeller, Plato^ £• T. p. 57% 



n. 62) : lircvirtinroff mjv f^ifaopiair 
^i;<rtF ff^iy Ami r§k§lap iv roti 

Contrast the emphatic statement 

(Pol 4 (7). 13. ill\^ 7) : *«f** 
oi KtA fV roiff iiBuoitf u n rw X^v«i 
iKMomp S^Xoff, ipipytioF Amu (sc 
ri^y ff&daifioMoir) jciu XP^^ ^P*^ 

4iXX* avXdc. 
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in the infliction, for instance, of just punishment 
to the offender — would not be a life of full happiness 
(4 (7). 13. 1332 a losqq.); much less would a life spent 
in necessary work be so. 

3. Even Plato, though he held that in the hands of the 
best men retail trade would assume a new aspect, an4 be 
recognized as a work of charity and beneficence, shrank 
from the idea of allowing them to meddle with such 
work^ ; and Aristotle holds that most functions of a neces- 
sary kind are per se enfeebling in their effect on the charac- 
ter. Even the learning of some Wts, not in themselves 
unbefitting freemen, to the full professional limit of ex- 
actness made a man fiivaviros in Aristotle's opinion. 

4. That which is appropriate (rh vpivop) is always kept 
in view in the Politics (e. g. PoL 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 33) ; and 
it would be a soledsm to give any share in the lower 
functions to the higher natures. 

It follows tha t a separate dass or classes must exist inthe^ 

Sta te devoted toThe discharge of the lower functions , and 

that the human beings employed for this purpose must be 

capa bAe oi notnmg ntgher — oth er wise there will be an 

Inf raction of justice, both wrong tn^ jty^f and fatnl ttr thr 

harmony of the State. Aristotle does not appear to point 

out, in what we have of the Politics, the measures by whidi 

he proposes to secure that natures shall not be pronounced 

to be fit only for necessary work, which better rearing or 

training, or more favourable circumstances m^ht possibly 

raise to the higher levd. He seems also hardly conscious 

\ . of the sadness of the view that the existence in adequate 

\ numbers of natures fit only for the lower functions is 

A essential to the realization of the highest type of human 

\ society. If all pi^y n were capable of becoming men of full 

\ excellence (gxiffififlioi^gAw), the 'best State' could not 

\exisl.' ih^ attainment by Ih^ higher natures of their true 

level has its accompanying shadow ; it involves and implies 

the existence of lower natures who must remain benea 

^ ^ Laws 918 D, S |if«orff yrypwr* Mt lirrai. 
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Il8 T/fE CLASSES CONCERNED 

them- Thg State at ita bes t breaka aociety into twd 

^llafplyJ^^kr^frac^^^^ gT*^^* tTino^ iifVin mn \\\f^ fnr »bi» 

Hi ghest ends ii nri thotg who rnnnnf ; the parting of the 
one from the other is the first and most indbpensable 
step towards its realization. It is of course true that the 
lower grade would, ex hypothesis gain nothing by being 
called to the discharge of noble functions, and that it rises 
to a higher level of virtue and pleasure, when linked to the 
higher grade, than it could otherwise achieve, 
in /The relation of the classes discharging necessary functions 
^flS^y f o those discharging noble functions, as will readUy be fore« 
^ ^^^^ v/^^^^' ^^^^ ^^y ^ ^ dependent one. The latter fulfil the end 
^l^.«^ f of the State ; they consequently are the State. The formei 
^?r'^ exist within the State, because otherwise the latter could 
eeouy { not exist ; their existence is an imwdcome necessity. What 
fmictioni.!^ numerical proportion these classes are to bear to the dassa 
which form the State, we do not distinctly learn ; but no 
more of them must find a place in the State than is necessar) 
for the purposes of the higher grade. Those of them whc 
are slaves must be recruited from populations submissive 
enough to accept a dependent position without giving 
trouble. It may be asked why all are not made slaves 
public or private. The answer is twofold. Th£..alaueJ]i] 
nature is concdved as one whose intelligence is of th e lowea 
typ^ and wh^ag v ^ue lies in hb thews and sinews! w herea 
^Ihcjnae rdiant or the artisan needs intellectual quali ficatiog 
Qfa, higher kind. Th e sl ave is also viewed, especiall y in th« 

di aptqyw h^rr ^hf> natnraln^Qfl rtf Q^aY^ ry 13 disCUSSCd aS 1] 

the main an instrument of the housdiold\ whereas th* 
artisan or the merchant could hardly be treated as a: 
appendage of the household. 

^ The position of the dasses concerned with necessary worl 
[except indeed the slaves, seems to be but little studied i 
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' Though Aristotle provides for 
the existence of public slaves in 
his best Sute (4 (7). la 1330 a 
30: cp. 2. 7. 1267 b 16), and in* 
dudes in his definition of wealth 

Ar#r, 1. 8. 1256b 29^ hei at first «t 



an events, treats the slave as a 
animate instrument of the hoosi 
hold and the cbattdof a dcotrtfri 

il. 3. 1253 b I sqq.). Aristotle n 
iises to follow Phaleas in makii] 
the nx!nrmi public slaves (2. ' 
1267 b 13 sqq.). ^ 
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what we possess of the Politics. We hear nothing of any i 
( provision for their education. In the picture of household ' 
Mife which is given us, the householder is conceived as' 
belonging to the superior grade to which alone citizenship 
b accorded. No non-dtizen is to own land in the best 
State. Not only are the classes m question excluded from 
office and from membership of the assembly and the 
dicasterie% but they are assigned a separate market-place^ 
distinct from that of the citizens^ while those of them who 
are merchants refide at the port. Unlike the slaves, who 
are brought within the housdiold and consequently within 
the range of the ideal householder's influence, they are 
apparently abandoned to the deteriorating influences of 
necessary work without any coimteracting safq^uardL 



Aristotle r^^ards the State at its best as an union of men 
who are heart and soul purposed and qualified to live the ^i^^^^ 
highest life^ and whose ^o^pera ^ion rests , not on force or and the 
fear, but on that temper o f mind as its condition. The h^^q^^i^i^ 



State is not fully a State whose members do right with any ||^^ 
after-thought or secondary aim ; they must love virtue and 
practise i t for its own sak e, not for the sake of the external 
goods it brills. It is useless and wrong to admit those to 
membership who cannot fulfil these conditions, and this 
is the case with those whose initial unfitness is increased 
by the practice of the lower kind of work. They cannot 
share in the common aim of living the highest life^ or in 
the capacity for common action of the highest kind, both 
of which the best State presupposes! Not only, indeed,' 
are they not to share in ruling, but the State is not to 
be ruled in their interest, except so far as this cannot be 
neglected without injury to the citizens^ 
Aristotle's conception of happiness and his conception of 

' The common advantage (r& rmi^ voXcrwr), and that of other 

MMI7I crv/c^pov) which a State dasses, only so fitf as their advaa- 

should study b the common ad- taee is bound np with that of the 

vantage of the dtizens (cp. 3. 13. dozens (3. 6. isySb 32 sqq.). This 

1283b 4^rh^ 6pB^ Xtfwriw tarns' is here said expressly of the skve ; 

t6 a* urmg lp$hm wfAs r6 rfc w^K^mt whether it holds also of the rexpf* 

M^ff avit^pw mA wpU r& Kot9^ t6 r^r, tfyr, etc^ we are not tokL 
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icoiiwp£a forced him to find in the classes which live for noble 
work the sole sharers in the true life of the State : what 
then could he say but that these were the State, and that 
if the Statesman is to rule for the benefit of the State, he 
must rule for their benefit ? It must, however, be borne in 
mind that this holds good only of the best constitution ; it 
is only where the dtizens are men of full human excellence 
(mrouBoiot ivXdr), and actually living the highest human 
life, that the doctrine applies. If the Few * inherit the earth,' 
t the Few, it must be remembered, are to live an arduous life 
I of moral and intellectual greatness, toilsome though happy. 
' >^ Not a life of self-sacrifice for the sake of others, like that of 
i Plato's guardians, for they live for themselves, and no other 
life would be so full for them of happiness and pleasure ; 
nor an ascetic life, for besides the happiness and pleasure 
of the highest life, they are to possess its due external con- 
ditions and to share in the occasional recreation and relaxa- 
tion which human nature demands ; but a life making great 
demands on human eneigy, self-maistery, and "inteUectr 
Would the supply of the material necessities <^ men living 
a life of this kind be indeed a vocation unworthy of the 
lower natures? Is it an unsatisfactoiy destiny for such 
natures to be caught into the train of some heroic character 
and to be raised by his aid to the h^hest levd attainable 
H by them^ ? Perhaps not : but we fed that thdr subordinate 

\ \ : position in the State should be the result of their original 

^ ' inferiority rather than of their participation in necessary 

functions. It is one thing, too, to follow the lead of a heroic 

class as freemen, though subordinate, and quite another to 

accept a relation of absolute dependence and even slavery. 

^\ ia^ b^gjdpa, frni^ fhafr Aristotlg pnmdcs no means for 
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f^\ making the most that can be made <rf these classes, or 
-y I ' indeed of any mdividuals belonging t o them who are equ al 

\ to' higher things ; so far as we can judge from what remains 

N 'ij: • y 



' M can see my dear father't Reminiscenoes (i. 65) ; and Aris- 

; \ V life in some measure as the sunk totle designs die fife of these 

j jl*i piDar on which mine was to rise subordinated classes to serve a 

'^\-\ and be built,' says Carlyle in his somewhat similar purpose. . 

: ■•¥•' • ' 
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ON ARISTOTLE S VIEW. \%1 

r \ 

/ to us of the Politica, he dropa the ar rangr pmiMitg -whiA \ 
Plato had devised for the purpose rf j:^nc t^^*^ ^^^ j 
d eserve it to a Jhjchfr p^^^^ *" ^^"^ State, ^aad-removing ^ 
^o ^ ^^wfif phrr naturf ill-arlartrd tti^hrht'chrr ^^ 

The contrast of necessary and noble woik is too sharply j 
drawn by Aristotle : it is, besides, incorrectly drawn ; and / 
the eflect of men's vocation on their character b also over- / 
rated* What a man is, cannot always be measured by the^ I 
social functions which he is fit to dischaige. To exclude ' * 
the hardy peasant from the milita ry service of the State was . 
surely a mistake ; and it can hardly have been necessary to 
forbid his access to all official functions, however humble. 
Aristotle will not allow him even to be a ' Warden of the 
Woods ' (i\6»p6s). His best State reminds us of Menander*s 
lines: 

ov fnirrrr {doiv*, aXX* Sjkmmn dii» fuwr 
9 tprtff 9ap€9T^Ka9t ww f rm m tajgmrm 

I The individuals excluded by Aristotl^ indeed, are not idle^ 
lor, in hb view, cumberers of the ground^ but essential con- 
ditions of the exbtence of the State. 

Modem inquirers, while still drawing a distinction between 
the one class of vocations and the other, draw it in a less 
unqualified way. Thus to H^el the activities which fall 
under the head of * social life ' ^Gesellschaft) are maiked 
off from those of political life by thtAr primilTr ^^"* ^^^ff 
pnratit* if their result is the general ^^vantage. In industry 
or trade the individual acts for hb own interest, and if at 
the same moment he in effect acts for the general advan- 
tage, thb b no part of hb aim*. In thb sphere the Whole 
and its interest asserts itself as a Necessity or Compellii^ 
Force. Yet it does assert itselC For with the development 
of trade and industry comes the Division of Labour, which 

' Menand. ^Esrii^^por, Fr. I (p. and soveramental oigamxatioa 

17, ed. Didot). {FortnigkifyRmew^ Dec i. i88o^ 

' Compare Mr. Herbert Spen- p. 683). 
en's contrast between indiMial 
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REMARKS 



while it facilitates supply and increases skill, also binds men 
closer to their fellows and makes each individual more de- 
pendent on the rest. Classes spring up, which gather men 
into large unities based on ^milarity of vocation, and im* 
press on them the interest of the Whole. From this point of 
view the supposed antagonism of trade and industry to the 
higher life is softened down. These vocations present them- 
selves rather as a not uncongenial preparatory stage. Our 
common life in the State ceases to seem marred and spoilt 
by the unwelcome participation of classes, alien in function 
to the general purpose ci the State, but yet indispensable 
to its existence. The State comes to present the aspect of 
a self-consistent unity; its higher and lower elements no 
longer stand to each other in a relation of strong antithesis ; 
one end and purpose is supreme throughout the whole. The 
bisected State of Aristotle is replaced by a ' city at unity 
mth 



It was not, however, entirely by considerations special 
to the voXinx^ Jvum|fu| that Aristotle was led to hia^ 
conception of the true social structure of the perfect \ 
State. More passages than one in the Politics imply that ^ 
the phenomena of the State do but repeat the phenomena 
of the whole dass of things to which the State belongs. 
K we find in the State the contrast of ruler and ruled, 
it is in part because this contrast is a constant pheno- 
menon in every Whole composed of a plurality of members, 
whether continuous or discrete (i. 5* 1 254 a 28 sq.). So 
again, the State belongs to the dass of 'natural compounds' 
{ra Korii ^^ur <niFC0T£ra, 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21), and Aristotle's 
study of this class of things prepared him to find a decided 
J Bcqualityt o be the law of the State. Not only in the 
State, but in all natural compounds, the Whole is depend- 
ent for its existence on things which neverthdess are no, 
part of it, and which stand to it in the relation of means 
to end. Thus^ a house (for Aristotle takes his example 
from an object which does not strictly bdong to the class 
of natural compounds) cannot exist without a builder and 



ON ARISTOTLeS VIEW. laj 

instniments of building; yet these are no part of the 
house. And so the State cannot exist without property, 
and property is both animate and inanimate; yet even 
animate property is not a part of the State. In an animal, 
again (de Gen. An. a. 6. 74a a a8 sqq.), we can distinguish 
three things: (i) the Whole (ri tKw\ which is here con- 
ceived as the end or oS hntuk : (a) the moving and gene- 
rating principle; which is both part of the end, being a 
part of the Whole, and also a means to the existence of 
the Whole (or the attainment of the end) : (3) ' parts whidi 
are useful to the Whole as instniments for certain pur- 
poses' (rik ifTfOVVKA Toiiroit fUpiri vfAt lp(a$ XP^^<^')* ^ ^^ 
the human body (74a b 16 sqq.), 'the lower half exists 
for the sake of the upper half, and is neither a part of 
the End nor its generating source.* It is for the sake of 
the flesh that all the other homogeneous parts of an 
animal (bone, skin, sinew, bloodvessels^ luur, etc) exist (de 
Part. An. 2. 8. 653 b 30 sqq.). In any object into which 
Matter enters there is * the fashioning element ' (rd iruuovp* 
ywp)^ and there b Matter (de Gen. An. i. i8. 723 b 29: 
^- 4- 738 b oo). In the soul as in eveiything else there 
are two contrasted parts— the ' pasuve reason * {poSt voAf- 
rix^ff), answering to Matter, and the * creative reascHi ' (voSt 
iroii|rijci(r, 6 vdmro voifiv, de An. 3. 5. 430 a 10 sqq.). This 
duality runs through the entire universe of things (430 a 
10). In an ^g no less than in an animal or a State, 
two contrasted parts can be discerned — 'that which is 
the principle of growth' (Mcir 4 .4px4)f ^^^ *ihsLt which 
supplies nutriment* (Mcy 4 ^P<^4$ ^^ ^en. An. 3. i. 751 b 
2a). The same thing appears in a beehive (de Gen. An. 
3. 10. j6o b 7 sqq., c8 ti icol r& robf /ScuriXcif Anrcp Tcvoiif* 
liivcvt M riKpwrtp t^rm lUvtWt i^iiUvom rfiv hfoyMtrnp 
tpymv^ Kai fA^ctfof ik ix^iPt &<nr€p M rcfcjroToctay awrripT^ 
ro6 o-ctfuirov airrfiy* rcfit re Kfi^rjvas ifycits &f^ olXkw Ixovrat 
ivXop irpdf rh i^^iixUcBai vcpl rijf rpo^$f koX 8i& r^jr fipa^ 
tvr^ra riip roS ecSfuiror ol ii lUkirroi yAfroi rh lUytMs cbur 
itiixnp (xfi^ayiM yitp oSrm vpbf riip Ipyeurlap)^ teal lpyini€f^ 
&f KcX rlKpa rpi^Qwrai koX varipat). Steps and gradations 
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within the State reflect the universal tendency to order 
(riiis) in things which conform to Nature (de Gen. An. 5. 
la 760 a 31). 

To Aristotle the study of nature meant the discrimi- 
nation betiii'een the Conditionally Necessary and the Good 
— between the operation of the Material and the operation 
of the Final Cause. To distinguish what is necessary from 
what is noble — to mark offy for instance, the rule of a 
master over slaves from the rule of a citizen over his 
fellow-citizensy or of a king over his subjects — ^was as 
incumbent on the statesman as on the philosopher. If the 
State is not to exalt means into ends, it must know what 
vocations are necessary and what are noble. 

r \ 

{ The exclusion of women (and of course children) from \ 
^^^^i^ /political functions in the best State, unlike that of the 
^^ 7"^ classes concerned with necessary work, is taken for granted 
by Aristotle without discussion, notwithstanding that Plato 
had come to a different conclusion with respect to women. 
His silence on the subject is the more noticeable, inasmuch 
as he argues at length against Plato's abrogation (in the 
Republic) of the household and several property. The true 
place for women is tacitly taken to be the household, where 
indeed their service is indispensable (4. 5> 116 4 b 1), Women 
possess the faculty of moral delibemlidnrbut in a form in 
which it is not always capable of making it^e lfpbeye d ^ ; 
it b therefore in subordinate co-operation with the ideal 
head of the household, that the female character best 
realizes the type of virtue which belongs to it (i. 13. 1260 a 
20 sq.). This being the view of Aristotle, we might have 
expected that in his argument against Plato in defence 
of the household (PoL 2. 1-4), the interest of women in 
its preservation and the loss they would incur through its 
abolition would be more conspicuously noticed. They are 
probably included among those who vi'ould be less cared 
for in the absence of the institution {%. 3. 1261 b 33), but 
jio express reference is made to their interest in its main- 

P6L 1. 13. ia6oa IJi r& d^ ^v Ixm |uV [r^ i9ovXffvrur^r]| dXX* AcvfMr. 
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NON'HELLENIC ELEMENT IN THE STATE. 1%$ 

tenance. The excludon of women from citizenship in the , 
best State follows necessarily from the hypothesis that in, \ 
it ail citizens will be possessed of full virtue and happiness.' > 
Women have their share of virtue and enjoyment, but they % 
are not held to possess the full virtue of a good man, whidi \ 
is required of all citizens there, nor consequently hapfriness \ 
(cvSoifioirfa). 

If we ask to whom, if not to citizens, necessary functions iHc « 
are to be assigned, the answer is that a separate popula* 
tion, distinct from that which we sought at starting from of i 



Nature and Fortune (p. 89) to serve as the raw material i^ |^ ^^ 
of the State, must be called in for the discharge of these ^J^£^ ^ 
functions. The cultivators of the soil will either be slaves^ aon-Hd- 
and consequently men of that low degree of intelligence j ^ ^ 
which slavery, as Aristotle conceives it, presupposes^ or 
else a dependent dass non-Hellenic by extraction and not 
dissimilar from slaves (4 (7). 10. 1330 a 25 sqq.). The same 
dass will serve as oarsmen in the triremes of the State (4 (7). 
6. 1 327 b I X sqq.). There will thus be a considerable non- 
Hellenic element in the best State of Aristotle ; its ' econo- 
mic substructure,' if so we may term it, will be formed to 
a large extent of non-Hellenic materials. In this Aristotle 
departs, no doubt designedly, from Lacedaemonian prece- 
dents, for the subordinate working and trading populationt 
of the Lacedaemonian State were Hellenic. The model he 
follows seems to be rather that of the more commercial 
States of Greece, the lower places in whose social systems 
were filled with aliens and importeu 'slaves. Here the de- 
pendent classes were more under control and less formid- 
able, and the infraction of justice was less \ An interchange 
of population had long been going forward on the coasts of 
the A^ean and the Euxine, resulting in the introduction 
of a non-Hdlenic element within Hdlenic communities for 
purposes of trade and labour, while Hellenes settled in the 

* Cp. Levit. 25. 44 : 'Both tby the heathen that are round about 
bondmen and thy bondmaids you ; of them shall ye boy bond* 
wluch thou shalt have shall be of men and bondmaids.' 
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TWiE SCIENCE OF SUPPLY 



wild regions round about Greece, and implanted the first 
germs of civilization ^ The scheme of Aristotle's best 
State involves a similar division of functions between the 
Hellene and the non-Hellene, though the alien element 
in it would be far more carefully controlled, kept apart, and 
limited in amount 

We see that the lower section of society — which in 
modern States includes perhaps four-fifths of the total 
population, though its relative numbers would no doubt 
be far less in the best State of Aristotle — is to form in 
extraction and character the strongest possible contrast 
to the upper section. It b designed to be submissive ^nd 
serviceable; its vocation is to obey, rather than to co- 
operate with its superiors. Aristotle has apparently for- 
gotten how often war, or disease, or famine made great 
gaps in the ranks of the citizens of Greek States, which 
could only be filled by drafts from the dependent classes^ 
free or slave, for certainly the lower section of his State 
would be quite unsuited to recruit the ranks of the higher. 



■4 



It b not; Aristotie's commission of ' necessary work ' * to a class 
^^I^^^JI^ thus constituted is, however, only a first step to a purgation 
serer the of the commercial and industrial life of the State. The 
^ State /Science of Supply', which had d^enerated into a Science 
from nmi ^f Profit, must be recalled to a sense of its true limits and 



^ Thus the low estimate of 
trade and industry, which pre- 
vailed among Greeks and Romans, 
helped in some degree to mingle 
races which might otherwise have 
hdd apart. Nothing would pro- 
bably strike a modem observer 
more, if he could be transported 
to the streets of andent Athens 
or to those of any other Greek 
city where resident aliens and im- 
ported slaves were numerous, than 
the magnitude of the Oriental and 
barbarian element of its popula- 
tion. In many parts of the Pek>- 
pcmnese, no doubt, the case was 
very diflerent* Observe Aristotle's 
acceptance of this state of things as 



a matter of course (4 (7). 4. 1336a 

18, JixayicaioF '^hp iw nut voXfov 
tamt vwdpj(9iw km dovXi»r itpiBpim 
woKkmv ml /uroUmtf jeoI {t Mir). 

' Aristotle, we note, indudes 
the work of the r^xf^nit and Aft 
under the term AmyfUMi wpa^ttp 
though not under the souna form 
of xi'9/'AriaTin|. 'AyoyKocor, hoi^ 
ever, as thus used, is little more 
than a negative of jroX^. 

' I use the term 'Sdence' in 
relation both to xp^iiorivrucSi and 
to oUopoiuM^ but the former is 
probably in strictness an Art or 
Productive Sdence, the latter a 
Practical Science^ like soXirMf. 
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methods : measures must be taken to ensure that the lower tiie 
sodal activities shall not overgrow and stifle the hiyher, r[^S!*^ 
and to still the unquiet and inventive spirit of gain, which vMirurf) 
springs from a misconception of the end of human life. piimd.and 
[Aristotle's wish is that as little * necessary activity ' as pos- "^"^ i? 
Isible, and as much 'noble activity' as possible, shall finditEtme 
a place in hb State. It is one of the functions of the ^^^^|^^f 
Science of Household Management (oLcopo/Ja or oIxopofAunQ it mm be 
to eflfect this by exercising a control over the Science £„«& the 
of Supply. The household must be placed under ^^S!!^^^^ 
authority of a head who knows that the quest of com- Manage- 
modities should be kept within the limits whidi the in-^^^'^J^ 
terests of virtue and happiness (ri cS C^) impose. placed^ 

He arrives at this conclusion by a long discusaon of the ^ "'^ 
question, how the Science of Supply (x/nyiiorurriiciQ stands 
to the Science of Household Management (i. 5. 1253 b 19: 
8. 1256 a I sqq.) — a question, at first nght, of purely 
scientific interest, but which is made the starting-point 
of a sweeping social refonn. Some had held the Science 
of Supply to be the main element in Household Science 
(i. 3. 1253 ^ ^3)> whfle others had gone so far as to identify 
the two (1253 b 12), thus merging the head of the house- 
hold in the provider of commodities. Who these were who 
went so far as to forget the husband and parent in the 
bread-winner, we do not know. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, feels bound to ask whether 
the Science of Supply is a part of Household Science at alL 
He had, indeed, incidentally taken this for granted in an 
early chapter of the Politics (i. 5. 1253 b 12), but later on 
(i. 8. 1256 a 3 sq.), he seems inclined to recede from this 
hasty admission, for he suggests the question whether, after 
all, the former is not merely auxiliary (jhnfpcruc^) to the 
latter. He asks, further, whether it is not the business of 
Household Science to use rather than to acquire. If this is 
so, it cannot be identical with the Science of Supply, whose 
object is to acquire; and we may doubt whether die latter 
science is not too distinct from the former to be even a part 
ofit. 
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^^•^'» The first thing, however, is to ask what the Science of 

^' ; tbe Science Supply is. Its business is to * consider whence property 

jl j to WB»?^' °^y ^ acquired/ But then there are more kinds than one 

\\\ \ '^ of property. One of them is food : is agriculture, then^ or 

any other science connected with the acqui^tion of food, 
a part of the Science of Supply? Aristotle reviews the 
various modes of acquiring food — the pastoral, that of 
hunting, and that of agriculture — and the combinations of 
them to which men resort. These methods of acquiring 
food, he continues, have recourse for the purpose of sus- 
tenance to objects designed by nature to be so used-^ 
designed for the purpose just as much as milk is designed 
for the sustenance of the newborn animal, or as other 
provbions of a similar nature are designed to serve the 
same end. Plants and animals are to the adult what milk 
I is to the infant — the provision of Nature for his support. 
We know them to be so deseed, for otherwise they would 
exist for no purpose whatever (putniif, 1256 b %i), and this is 
never the case with products of Nature. Nature has made 
plants for the use of animals, and the lower animals for 
the use of man, not merely indeed as food, but also to 
supply him with raiment and other commodities. We may 
even go farther and say that not only the capture of ani« 
mals by hunting, but also the capture of men who, though 
designed by nature for slavery, are unwilling to be slaves^ 
natural mode of acquiring commodities, and that 
consequendy war, the means by which this is effected, falls, 
in one of its forms, within the natural form of the Science 
of Supply. But plants and animals cannot exist excepts 
on, or in, earth and water (i. 10. 1258 a 23); therefor^ 
Nature must provide earth and water, and from these maa 
must obtain the commodities he needs^ Here Aristoticj 
falls back on the teaching of Socrates, as recorded byj 
Xenophon (Mem. 4. 3. 5*6)'. \ 

* Aristode seems to forget that tode, seems in his sketch of the 

slaves, though xr^Mura, can hardW devdopment of human society ta 

be said to be obtained from earth have gone back, like Plato (PolitJ 

^ti'j I and water. 37iCsq<|.),toan'ageof Cronut»| 

^M y \ *DicaearchttS| the pupil of Aris- 'quum viverent homines ex illiii 



/mals 
desig 
is a 
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One fonn of the Science of Supply, then, is naturally a 
part^ of the Science of Household Management, for either 
it must exist, or the latter Science must itself provide that 
commodities shall be forthcoming necessary for life and 
useful for human society in household and State. Com-' 
modities of this nature constitute true wealth, for this kind 
of wealth is not open to the charge which has been pre- 
ferred against wealth, that it does not belong to the dass of 
' things subject to a limit ' {rii vct^^mmt/Umi). 

There is, however, another form of the Science of Supply, 
which is not naturaL It arises thus: — Every article of 
property may be employed in one or other of two ways ; 
it may be used or it may be exchanged* Both uses are 
natural. Exchange is perfectly natural, so far as it b used 
for the supply of the wants of the two parties to the 
exchai^e. The articl es exch anged must, however, be use d 
by, the parties, , or be intended to be used by them. This 
seems to be implied in Aristotle's language; and Us 
principle evidently excludes an intermediary who hays to 
sell again. A perfectly l^itimate step was taken when 
money was invented to facilitate exchange between distant 
or comparatively distant parties. It was^ however, the 
invention of money — ^a commodity which in^ted by its 



rebus qiiae inviolata ultro ferret 
terra.' This mode of existence 



also represented by Homer as 

pastoral). 

was to him alone * natural/ the We see that Dicaearchas, fike 
pastoral V£t coming next in order Theophrastus, had come to enter- 
of time and marking a decline, tain objections to the slai^ter of 
inasmuch as it brought with it harmless animals for food which 
the slaughter of animals for food, are quiiw" strange to Aristode (see 
and also war: last of all, men as to Theophrastus, Bema]f% 



took to agriculture (Dicaearch. Theophrastos iiber Frdmmigkeit)* 

Fragm. 1-5 : Miiller, Fr. HisL Gr. Some Indian races were be> 

2. 230 sqq.). To Aristotle, on the lieved by Herodotus to subsist 

contrary, Uie earliest age of the after a fashion whidi even Dicae- 

world is an age of Cyclopes, not archus would admit to be natural 

an age of Cronus, and the pastoral (Hdt. 3. too). 

and agricultural modes of life are ^ Later on, this oonduaon torus 

equally naturaL He would pro- out to be only provisiooa], for we 

bably agree that the pastoral life are taught to regard even the 

is historically prior to the agricul* sound form of the Science of Su^ 

tural (cp. PoL 4 (7). la 1329 b 14, ply as in strictness rather fpihor /^ j 

if this passage is from Aristode's diaryto,than a part of. Household ^ LLtjo^ 

pen : the life of the Cyclopes is Science. K^A 
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compactness its own indefinite increase that carried ex- 
change beyond the natural function of its earlier days — the 
provision for man*s needs — and developed the other form 
of the Science of Supply, the mercantile form (to fcain}Xac<(v). 
This form errs in two ways: (i) it wins produce, not from 
earth and water, but from the process of exchange, or in 
other wordfli^ from fellow-men (iv* iXXi^Xtov) : (a) its aim is 
I not the supply of men's needs, but the acquisition of an 
\ indefinite amount of money ; consequently, wealth loses for 
it the limited character which makes it natural. In fact, its 
procedure, if we analyse this still further, betrays a wrong 
conception of the end of life, which it conceives either as 
the mere preservation of existence (ri ^p), or if as good 
life, good life in the mistaken sense of bodily enjoyment^. 
This b the form assumed by the Science of Supply, when 
it is abandoned to itself and not controlled by Household 
Science, which knows the true end of life and should 
impress it on the Science of Supply. 

Aristotle apparently objects not merely to commercial 
dealing conducted with a view to unlimited gain, but to all 
commercial dealing in which the parties do not come 
together in order to provide themselves with articles for 
their own use. His principle might, indeed, be construed 
to involve an objection to commercial dealing in which the 
parties seek to provide themselves with articles not really 
necessary to life or to good life ; but into this further ques^ 
tion he does not go. The use of things for purposes foe 
which nature did not intend them — the error as to the end 
of life which makes the indefinite heaping up of money aoj 
object of desire: these are the main grounds on which 






' Aristotle finds it hard to un- 
derstand the xf'VA^^^'^"^ P^^ 
(cp. £th. Nic I. ^. 1096 a 5): and 
Plutarch speaks in the same way, 
Vita Catonis Censoris, c. 1 8, oCr«»r 6 
rov irXovrov C^Xor ovitpl wiBtt ^v- 
iri<^ ffvrriftfihot in rift l^iafiovt 
KiA Bvpalou d6(fit ivturihi^ ivrw. 
Obviously a desire for unlimited 
gain may exist where there is 



neither any irrational anxiety a^ 
to subsistence nor any craving 
for sensual pleasure. Plato haa 
a good passage (Rep. 330 C) on 
the love of money in men who hav^ 
not inherited but acauired wealtl^ 
They love it not only for its usej 
fulness, but also as a man love^ 
his child — ^as being their own cren 
atioii. ^ 
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he censures the unsound form of the Science of Supply. 
The first objection applies especially to usury; for it 
is even more unnatural to make the barren metal breed 
money, than to win it from the process of exchai^e. 
Aristotle, it should be added, is conscious that other 
social functions besides that of exchange may be exercised 
with a view to unlimited gain — ^those, for example,«of the 
general or the physician (i. 9. 1258 a 8 sqq,). The same 
thing might of course be said of agriculture. 

He misinterprets the work of the intermediary between 
producers who purchases, not because he needs the thing 
for his own consumption or use, but in order to res ell, and 
whose profit is in reality payment for a s ocial service ^ not 
something filched from his neighbour ^ It may well be 
true that there are elements in the organization of commerce 
and modes of commercial operation which represent no 
social service ' ; it might also be a gain to the world if com- 
merce were confined within the limits which considerations 
of good life impose; but as to this Aristotle does not 
observe that some States may with advantage to them- 
selves and to other States extend their production and 
exchai^e of products beyond the limit of their own needs, 
or, in other words, may trade and manufacture for other 
communities which are less favourably situated for carryii^ 
on trade and manufactures*. 

^ ' His principle that land and water are the true sources of 
wealth leads him a step further in c. II^ where he ranges 
among unsound sources of Supplyjabour rendered for 



' Plato had, as we have seen, 
construed the social function of 
irainyXfca in a truer way (Laws 918 
B-E). 

* E.g. the practice of cornering,' 
which 'consists m buying up so 
much of a conunodity as gives 
the buyers command over the 
market for that particular com- 
modity' {TimeSf June 26, 1883). 
Aristotle seems to regard KowifkiK^ 
XPniuiTivTiKii as being little else 
than systematic cornering. 



' He, in &ct, forbids his best 
State to trade for others (4 (ZX* ^ 
1327 a 27, avrj y^p /|ciro|pinJv, AX* 
ov roif ^Xo&r, d#i emu n^ wSKw)m 

* In this chapter also he places 
the cutting of timberand quarrying 
or mining in a dass apart as par- 
taking both of the natural and the 
unnatural Science o£ Supply— 
which is strange, as he recognises 
the use of Nature's products not 
only f oii;_food. but for othj^ 
vices to man. ' 
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wages (juirOapvia) — in other words, the acquisition of 
money through placing at the service of others for pay 
(Le. exchanging) bodily or mental aptitudes. It is not 
easy to see why a man should not be allowed to exchange 
his labour, just as much as the produce of his vines, for 
any commodities he requires, even on Aristotle's own 
principle (S<rop ydp hcavdv avrotr, ivayKaiov ijv vouutOm riip 
2AAayi}v, I. 9. 1 257 a 18). There need not be in ' labouring 
for hire' any such desire for an indefinite amount of coin as 
Aristotle connects with the unsound form of the Science oi 
Supply. In the Ninth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics 
(9. I. 1164 a 22 sqq.) the receipt of money from pupils 
appears to be contemplated and not objected toK In the 
Fourth (the old Seventh) Book of the Politics (4 (7). 8. i328fa 
20 sq. : cp. 9* 1329 a 35) artisans and day-labourers (who 
are said to practise * working for hire,* 1. ii. 1258 b 25] 
are held to be necessary to the State. He seems to have 
been lured back for the moment in the First Book oi 
the Politics to an old doctrine of Socrates, which Plato 
had also accepted, though only in a cursory way and with 
a slight modification '. Aristotle, we must remember, hai 



^ Compare the doctrine of the 
Epicurean Philodemus as to the 
best source of KnfnKi (Philodem. 
de Virtutibus et Vitiis, lib. ix. : 
see Schdmann, Opusc 3. 240, 
whose completion of the text is 
followed) : vfArow di Moi niXXi(r- 

lt§¥m¥ ?) Jurniitrakofifidiftuf tlx^" 
pwr^raraf o[a\ /urit O'tfiavfiov 
voiTfXwff (iytmro 'Emicovpo>* X^ytiy 
dff akff$am¥ ml d^iXorfM«»v xnl 
ovXkrMtfP cfsrcir arapaywtr [inti] 
t6 yt 01^ (To^oTiJcAir KM ayttptarui&p 
ovdcV /irrt /3fXriar roD d«^ dn^xoin- 
KMr ml frvjco^ovriKMir. For the 
views of the Stoics as to the legi- 
timate forms of icn|ruci|, see2^11er, 
Stoics. £. T. p. 369 n. Columella 
(de Re Kustica, praefatio, § 10) 
comes to the conclusion — * super- 
est unum genus liberale et inge* 
nuum rei familiaris augendae 



quod ex agricolatione contingiL* 

' Cp. Laws 842 C, iic yfft yap oaS 
ix fioKamit roit wXtioroif ru9 'EXXb- 
¥909 icri Konaiuvaiirfupa tit ircpl r^i 
Tpo4>h^' rovTtns d« (' but for my dti* 
sens') fioyoF ix y^f. Except in thii 
respect, Plato approves of much 
the same sources of supply ai 
Aristotle. His citizens m th^ 
Laws are to be vr«»pyol ko) yo/tf i; 
Koi fuXiTTovpyoi (842 £), a passa^ 
which perhaps suggested Pol. i 
II. 1258 b 12-20), and to haw 
nothing to do with mvKXi|Didk ird 
//ijTo^ffik jcai icajriyXffvrua jcai irui^ 
Kfvoirir Koi nXttPtiA ica\ ^tfraXXfuaj 
(contrast PoL i. ll. 1258b 27 sq^ 
Kal dapfUTfioi luu Mtokoi t6kou Cp 
also Menexen. 237 £ sqq* Theoi 
phrastus held similar langua2|| 
about the earth, if Bemays 1 
right (Theophrastos iiher Fr5iu 
migkeit, p. 92) in ascribing Poil 
phyr. de Abstin. 2. 32 to him. VfTi 
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here the ideal State ia view; he does not seem in the 
Ethics to impose these limits on 'getting/ There is no 
hint, at any rate, in the account of the ! liberal man' 
there given, that his * getting ' (X^^tf ) will conform to the 
standard here laid down. He will not be, like the maii 
who lives only for gain {i aUr^poKtfA^s). a lender of small 
sums at usurious interest, or the keeper of a house of ill- 
fame, nor will he be a gambler, or a thief, or a robber 
(Eth* Nic 4* 3. ii2ib 31 sqq.: 1122a 7): on the contrary, 
'he will win an income from Intimate sources, such as 
property of his own, and will reguA the winning of an 
income, not as a noble thing, but as a necessity, if he is 
to have the means of giving' (1120a 34). Not a word is 
said of his abstaining from lending money at moderate 
interest Aristotle's language, in fact, implies that it is 
not illiberal to do this. 

We now know what the Science of Supply properly is. The Sd- 
and are in a position to settle its relation to Household ^^^jli^ 
Sdence. Even its sound form is not in strictness a part of be mbof^ 
Household Science : it is rather its condition — one of those HomdidU 
&v ciK ip€v which form no part of the thing whose existence Sdeooti 
they make possible \ What it provides, Household Sdence 
uses. If the Science of Supply does much for Household 
Science, this in its turn does much for it — imposes a limit 
on its efforts and adjusts them to the true end* Household 
Sdence has higher functions to discharge in regulating the 
relations of husband and wife, father and diild, but one of 
its functions is to act as the intermediary by whose agenqr • 
the end of the $tate is imp ressed on the buaness of Supply. 
But for it, the Science of Supply might resort to false 
sources and false methods of supply, and fail to pause when 
the amount has been obtained which is most favourable to 
good life. Household Sdence is possessed, of th e true end 
of human life — is an ethical sdence, which the pther is not. 

find similar expressions in Oecon* Supply provides ' instruments * 

1. 2. 1343b 1. Mpyaa ) or MattqjgXT), or both, 

* The question raised in I. 8. is nor distinctly settled. 
1256 a 5, whether the Science of 
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It is subordinate to voXiruc^ (Eth. Nic i. i. 1094 b 2}, if it 
is not, indeed, a part of the political section of voXiruc^ 
(Eth. Nic. 6. 8. 1141 b 31) ; in any case, its principles arc 
in accord with those of voXiruif, from which it diffeiB in 
the sphere of its action^ not in aioL 

One might, indeed, ask— seeing that the State, no less thaii 
the household, may mistake the true nature of the Science 
of Supply and obtain commodities from improper sources 
and to an unlimited extent — why the so-called Househok 
Science is viewed as connected especially, if not exdn 
sively, with the household ; why it is not the concern q 
the statesman at least as much as the householder; whi 
economy is not public as well as private. If the eleventl 
chapter of the First Book of the Politics is genuine^ thi! 
question had already occurred to Aristotle (see 1 259 a 3 
sqq.). It is clear, however, from the so-called Second Boo? 
of the Oeconomics, that the side of Household Scienc 
which relates to the State had come to receive more attei: 
tion by the time it was written. 
AristocVf Aristotle's aim' evidently is^ in the first place, to lead bac 
inqoi^^ the Science of Supp ly to natu re. He had not, howeve 
fully worked out his conception of nature, or freed it froi 
inconsistency and obscurity. He reckons as natural, on th 
one hand, whatever contributes to that which is best for Ht 
given species — ^in the case of man, whatever contributes t 
good life; and if he had held to this point of view, he migl 
have arrived at the broad and sound conclusio n that tr ade at 
the other modes of Supply whose legitimacy is in questi< 
are natural, if and so far as they contribute to the end < 
the State (Le. to civilization rightly understood). But tfat 
}he also r^;ards as natural that whic h is coeval with bi r 
(!• 5* 1254 a 23), primitive, ancient (cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329 
40 sqq.); that which is * given by nature her self (1. 
1 256 b 7) ; that which conforms to the primordial law 
zoological su §t^nan cgy which prescribes that sustenance 
to be won from ' the residue of the ^substance from whii 
the creature springs ' (i. 10. 1258 a 36) — in the case of ms* 
from earth and water; and again the necessary. Fit 
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these points of view, commerce in its more developed form 
and labouring for hire are both of them regarded as con- 
trary to nature 

If Aristotle had consistently adhered to the view that the 
primitive is the natural, we might have found him denying the 
naturalness of the City-State in comparison with the house- 
hold ^ and of the pursuit of good life in comparison with that 
of mere life. But this he fortunately does not do. His 
examination of the relative justifiability of the various 
methods by which human wants are supplied is an excq>- 
tion to his general treatment of political and social questiims; 
a standard is applied which is quite other than the standard 
usually applied — the end of the State. The attempt to trace 
in the mode by which the nascent or infant animal is 
sustained the type of all natural sustenance seems especially 
faofiiful'. 

He has, however, a further aim — to show that even the 
sound and natural form of the Science of Supply is not in 
strictness a part of Household Science', but a dependent 
science which accepts its guidance. It is true that just as 
the householder has to see that the members of his house* 
hold enjoy health, so it is his business to see that they 
possess a due supply of necessary and useful commodities; 
but it is the business of the physician to produce health in 
them, and it is the business of the Science of Supply in 
league with nature, not of Household Science, to produce 
those commodities. Not only did the current view of 
householding, with which Aristotle ^himself seems occa- 
sionally to fall in (e.g. PoL 3. 4* 1377 ^ ^ * ^^ ^^^ '* '• 
1094 a 9 : cp. Oecon. 1. 1. 1343 a 8), teach a different lesson, 

* He seems to approach this was extremely scarce and dear 
view in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1163 a 16 at Athens. But popular feding 
sqq. always ran high against the coni- 

* It is just possible that thb dealers, as we see from Lysiasf 
censure of Kain^Xiiri^ xp^i^''^^''^^ oration against them, 
waspenneddttring the period (350- * The Stoics appear to have 
326 B.C. : Schafer, Demosthenes distinguished hetween o{«wo|ujcf 
3* ^ 339) when, owing, as was and xt^iuLrumiai no less than 
thought, to the arts of the com- Aristode (Stoh. Ed. Eth. s. 6. 6 : 
merchants or the devices of hodc- p. 5 1 Mdneke). 

stering officials in Egypt, com 
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but writers like Xeaophon had put the contrary opinio] 
the mouth of Socrates (Xen. Oecon. c 6. 4 : cp. c. 7. 
and c II. 9) and others (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 23, ofi 
vX€urra Ixppraf ical if^kirToprat vXctora M€uiu>P€trri 
i^yoviiai • • • iXA* ft; iuf KToaOal re vXcurra tvif]|rai ovu 
tucaf^i ical xp9<'^^ ^^ vX^ltrroif aifp ry jcaX^i rovrov 
MaiiJLOp4(rraTop poiJLC(ia)\ Plato, however, had aire 
declared against the milimited pursuit of wealth (I 
591 D-E) : oIkovp^ ttvop^ Ka\ ri^r ip rj t&p xprnAirwp kt 
(6pt€l(Ip T€ ical ^lufxAplopi koI rhp SyKOP rov vXij^ovf 
iKnx\i(TT6i/L€P<is tnri rov rair voXASv iiaKapuriicv iv€ipop ai(i 
ivipopra Kcuch IxtAP ; oifK olo/iai, c^. 'AXX' avofikiv^p 
AvoPf vfAt i^iP Ip airf voXircfav ical ^^kirrmp inq ri %€ipc 
airov t&p jkci iih vkijOot ovataf rj iC 3Xiy<fnfra, oirr» Kvfi€§ 
vpoir0i}<r€( xal dyaXcS<r€i r^f cia-tat Kolf Strop ip oUt r* 
With this Aristotle would agree, but he adds that acqui 
lies, in strictness, altogether outside the province of 
head of the household, as such, and that his functio] 
to use the commodities, for the provision of which 
Science of Supply is responsible, though even this is noi 
highest function, which lies rather in the govemmen 
persons, and especially of free persons, than in the care 
or use of things. Xenophon had already made it one ol 
duties of the head of the household to seek to teach 
slaves justice (Oecon. c. 14. 4): Aristotle makes if 
main duty to develope in all the members of the house' 
all the virtue of which they are capable. 

The householder,' as Aristotle conceives him, is b} 
means to be indifferent whether the household undei 
charge does or does not possess an adequate supp] 
thii^[8 useful and necessary for good life: on the 
trary, he is to see that this is forthcoming; but fuj 
than this he is not to go in quest of commodities. | 
certainly will not hold, with Cato the Censor, whose | 

* It should be noticed, however, (c.7). I 

that in the short treatise on the ' Cp. Laws 870 A, 4 rftj^ 

Lacedaemonian constitution Xe- fn&rmm r$r inrXriorov nil d^ 

nophon praises Lycuigus for his jcr^tn ipmrat iivpimn iwritf 

discoun^ement of money-maldng ^vm^hc < 
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<m household management were zs dearly pronounced as 

on public aflairs, * that the man truly wonderful and godlike \ I 

and fit to be registered in the Ibts of glory, was he, by 

whose accounts it should at last appear that he had more 

than doubtoiji yhat he had re tffJYfd fr^*" ^** ^nrfistora* ' ; 

nor would he ' labour with his domestics, and afterwar^sat 

^y\^ down with them, and eat the same kind of bread and drink 

sec. J^ of the same wine' ' ; nor would it be said of him with truth, 

^'^s6ti that he * amassed a great de al and used bu t little* *. 

Aristotle would have found more to praise in Cato's untiriiq^ 

care for his son*s due nurture and education, though he 

himself would commit the educati<m of boys, when past a 

certain age, to the common schools of the State. 

The limitations which Aristotle imposes on the Science 
of Supply remind us of a reflection of Wordsworth's in the 
Eighth Book of the Excuraon xr^ 

*I rejoice^ 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powers, 
That by the thinking mind have been oompdled 
To serve the win of feebIe*bodied man ; 
For with the sense of admiration blends 
The animating hope that time may oome 
When, strengthened, yet not danled, by the might 
Of this dominion over nature gained. 
Men of an lands shan exercise the same 
In due proportion to their country's need ; 
Learning, though late^ that an true glory rests. 
All praise, aU safety, and att hapfnness. 
Upon the moral law.' 






Aristotle, however, goes far beyond Wordsworth, though 
the latter forgets no less than the former that the accumu- 
lation of capital in one country beyond its needs may well be 
useful in aiding the material and moral development of other~i 
communities. It can hardly have been true of commerce 
even in Aristotle's day, that it had passed far beyond its 
sound original function of supplying men's needs into an 
ingenious artificial contrivance which served only the pur- 

' Plutarch, Cato Censor c si ' Ibid^ComparisonofCatoand 
(Lanehome*s transktion). Aristides, c 4. 

* Ibid, c 3. 
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jw. pose of enriching its practitioners indefinitely at the expense 

jl of each other or of other tn6n ; but, at any rate, his censure 

|>; of labour for hire and of lending money at interest is wholly 

jl* mistaken. So far as he asserts the principle that commo- 

I K dities are made for man, not man for the multiplication of 

j^] commodities — that the pursuit of wealth, which so easily 

masters and moulds society to its purpose, is to be governed 

by the true interests of civilization, or, as Wordsworth says, 

* the moral law,* he is on solid ground ; but in his applica* 

i ' tion of this principle, and indeed in his combination of it with 

others of more doubtful authority, he has been led into error. 

I We may trace, perhaps, in the background the influence 

'] of prejudices which he shared with his age and nation, 

and which made a dispassionate examination of this subject 

unusually diflicult for him. He appears to understand 

better the true nature of Wealth than the laws of its pro- 

\\ I' duction or the office of Capital. Political Economy almost 

originated with him, and the deamess of his economical 
vision in some directions is balanced by blindness in others. 
He is besides too much inclined to cut all societies after the 
same pattern. Some States seem marked out by nature for 
industry and commerce, others for agriculture ; and the 
world would be a loser if one and the same career were 



[^ enforced on alL 



Statm of So far we have studied the classes concerned with trade 
*^ **^ and production in the best State of Aristotle rather with 



!' '^* »«^ respect to the source from which they are to be recruited, 

— Mme to the services they are to render, and the limitations undpr 

wnnetobe ^^'^^ ^^7 ^'^ ^^ *^' ^^^ with respect to their place in 
ilavd. the State-systcm, or the connexion between them and 
J| i v' the other agencies of the State. We possess, indeed, but 

^ ' » few data as to a large section of these classes — ^that which 

comprises the merchant (l/ivopor), the artisan, the day- 
li •' labourer, the shopkeeper ^ On the other hand, the 

' ^ cultivator of the soil and the domestic attendant have their 



i'(j r ' How near all x'P'^h >nd come to slaves, we see from 3. 4. 

[f^l S\ among them the fidtfaveot rc^Wriif, 1277 a 37 iqq. 
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lot pretty clearly marked out The>' are to be slaves — not 
all of them, indeed, private slaves, for the territory of the 
State is to be divided into two parts — ^whether equal or no^ 
we are not told — the one to be retained in the hands of the 
State, and itself subdivided into two sections, devoted respec- 
tively to the maintenance of the worship of the gods and to 
the supply of the public meal-tables ; the other to be allotted 
to individuals in several ownership. Both parts are to be 
cultivated by slaves ; the public land by public, the private 
by private slaves. Dependent serfs (vcptoucoc) of barbarian 
origin might be employed in the cultivation of the soil; 
but it was better to give this function to slaves (4 (7). la 
I33<^ a a5 sqq.). 

We observe, when we turn to the examination of the 
legitimacy of slavery contained in Ae F irs t Book, that 
it is treated as entindiy^domestic institution. The case 
6f' public sialics is lef t Wli6lly out of consideration , ITis 
not till the cnapter on ^haleas in the Second Book (a. 7. 
1267 b 16 sq.) that we get any hint of the arrangement 
adopted in die Fourth (the old Seventh) Book. 

We do not know with certainty who were the impugners 
of the naturalness and justice of the institution of slavery J^^^JJ^J*** 
referred to by Aristotle (i. 3. 1353 b aosq.)^ The distinc- iwtiee 
tion^etwecnjnaturc M which their view pre- \JyS^ 

supposes, is one recognized by many schools. A.Sfiphist ^"^■■^'^^ 
may well have struck the first blow. Some Sophists, indeed, 
deniedthat the Naturally Just exists ; for them all right was • 
based on convention only ; but those who held this view 
cannot be referred to here, for in this passage we evidently 
have to do with men who accepted the existence of a Natural 
Justice, which slavery contravened. Others, however, 
did not go so far ; and it may well be that in the general 
reference of existing institutions, and indeed of social order 

' Were they the same as those neighbours involves the greatest 

who are mentioned in 4 (7). s. injustice, while the exercise of «o- 

1324 ^ 35, as maintaining that the Xtnic^ 4px4 ^^^ others interferes 

exerdse of despotic rule over with the ruler's felicity? 
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fv: as a whole, to custom and tradition, or even compact, as 

i p opposed to nature, which marks the Sophistic epoch, the 

J| institution of slavery did not escape without challenge* 

jj;' The Sophist Lycophron denied the reality of the distinc* 

tion between the noble and the ill-bom^, a distinction 

!]:, nearly related to that between slave and free (Pol. i. 6. 

1^55 ^ 3^ ^<1*)- Gorgias praised Rhetoric as the best of 
all arts in words that remind us of Aristotle^s language 
here — ^because it ' made all other things its slaves, not by 
// compulsion, but of their own free will' (Plato, Phileb. 58 
A-B). The Cynics, again, might be referred to, were it not 
that they were more given to asserting the ' indifference * 
of positive institutions than to attacking them *• We can 
trace among the followers of the Cynic Diogenes, however,, 
one opponent of slavery — Onesicritus, who accompanied the 
Oriental expedition of Alexander ; for Strabo (15. p. 710), 
in mentioning an authority who affirmed that the Indians 
had no slaves, adds — * but Onesicritus alleges that this was 
the case only in the territory of Musicanus, and rq^ards 
the absence of slavery as an excellent thing : he finds, in 
fact, many other excellent institutions in that region and 
describes it as especially well-ordered/ It appears from 
Strabo, p. 701, that in the part of India referred to, it was 
the custom for the young to render similar services to 
;i I ; those elsewhere rendered by serfs, such as the Cretan 

Aphamiotae and the Helots of the Lacedaemonian State. 
it Apart, however, from the movement of philosophical 

opinion, much had happened, and was happening every 
\ i.: day in Greece, to suggest doubts in the minds of men re- 

- specting the institution. Dio Chrysostom (Or. 15. 339 M) 

/refers to the many Athenians who, in consequence of the 
' defeat at Syracuse, had to serve as slaves in Sicily and the 

' Aristot. Fragm. 82. 1490 a la Diogenes, we are told, was es- 

* ZeUer, Gr. Ph. 2. i. 330 (2nd pecially given to distinguishing 

edit.) : cp. 208. 8 : 2^8. 5, where between rh. Kara poftop andra cori 

the language of Antisthenes and ^wnw (Diog. LaerL 6. 71) : so far 

Diogenes seems to imply that the as this goes, therefore, he might 
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Ii^iugcncs scans lu iinpijr uul\ luc as uiis gucs, iiicrat 
wise man is not only not a natural be referred to here, 
slave, but not a slave at alL 
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PeloponnesCy and to the case of the Messenians (24a M]^ \ii^ 
after long years of slavery became again free citizens ; and ■ 
he notices how narrowly the whole body of slaves at Athens 
missed enfranchisement, when the Athenians offered them 
freedom after Chaeroneia on condition of their serving 
against Macedon, and would have given it if the war had 
continued (240 M). It was just the facility of the transi- 
tion from slavery to freedom, and from freedom to slavery, 
and the dependence of men's status on accident and supe- 
rior force and the will of men (cp. Eth. Nic 5. 8. 1 133 a 30 : \ 
Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 14), that would give rise to the view that 
it was based on convention, not nature. A fragment from 
the ^Ayxtcrtif of Anaxandrides (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Graec 3. 162) gives expression to what must have been a 
common feelhig : — 

Omc Im doiiX«ir, 2 *ya#» clfkifuiv v^r, 
rvx9 di wamm, fatrat^pn r& •'MfMrs, 
voXXo2 8f 9w IU9 tWw o&K iktv$tpotf 
tit raSpum dc TowUit, ttr elf xfln^ 
^yopj Kiixpti9Tiu' r&r yitp oUuca vrpi^u 

So again Philemon, Fn 39 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Giaec. 
4.47):— 

K2v MKot i nff, vApKa r^v mr^ txi^ 
^vo€i yap cMtit dovXot rycvfAf wvrt 
9 3^ of rvx9 rh vd/Mi corf do«X«aarBb 

According, agsun, to the Scholiast on Aristot. Rhet. i. 
13, the saying ' God made all men free : nature has made^ 
no man a slave ' (iktvOtpcvt i^^icc vitfrat 0€6r oiiipa SouXor 
^ if^viTis v€voltiK€v) occurrcd in the ' Messenian Oration' of 
the orator Alcidamas. It is, perhaps, to these words of 
Alcidamas that Aristotle refers in the passage we are con- 
sidering (i. 3. 1253 ^ ^^) '• I^ ^ certsun, at all events, that 



^ So think Henkcl TStudien, p. that though Alcidamas may 

124, n. II) and SusemihL Zeller, have used in this oration the cx- 

however, thinks (Gr. Ph. I. 1007. pression ascribed to him by the 

2) that Aristotle is not 'referring Scholiast, he can hanUy have 

to Alcidamas specially' in this gone so Car as to assail the insli- 

passage of the Politics : he holds tation of slavery, when scddng to 
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j:^.| the restoration of Messenia to independence must have 

'. ^] » brought the question prominently before men's minds. 

Many who did not go so far as to impugn the naturalness 












of the institution as a whole, appear to have contested the 

} justice of enslavement through war. Thus CallicratidaSi 

I i* ^ ' when pressed on the capture of Meth3rmna to sell the 

citizens as slaves, declared that, while he was in command, 
no Greek should be enslaved if he could help it, though 
he nevertheless sold the Athenian garrison as slaves the 
day after (Xen. HelL i. 6. 14-15). Agesilaus gave utter- 
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I |: \ ance to similar sentiments (Xen. Ages. 7. 6)^. Epaminon- 
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das and Pelopidas are said by Plutarch to have enslaved 
• no captured cities (Pelop. et MarcelL Inter se Compan c 1, 

MctpiccXXof [ikv Ip voXXoif vctXco'ur v70xcipCiMf y€vo§ifv<uf 
a^ayat ivohio'€v, *Evfi§i€ivii»iaf Sk jcal IlcXcnrtSaf aHiva 
vivoT€ jc/>an)<ravr€t iTrixTtivap oili T<SXccf jvi^Totfirajrro). 
The severities of this nature practised by Philip of Mace- 
^j don indicate, therefore, a decided retrogression in inter- 

national policy. 

Even those who defended enslavement through war 

did so only in a qualified way, for thqr condemned the 

' enslavement of Greeks through war (i. 6. 1255 ^ ^^ ^4*)* 

I Enslavement for debt had been abolished at Athens by 

u Solon *, though elsewhere it may have been legal '• The 

1 ^' ' law itself both at Athens and in other States drew a tadt 

* ' distinction between the slave by birth {i ^ya€i SoSAot 

y€v6^»os) and the slave not descended from slave-parents 
I j j.' i' by making the former incapable of becoming a citizen (Dio 

A 1 1 p Chrys. Or. 15. 239 M)^ Dio Chiysostom, in his Fifteenth 

Yi-\ [ Oration, mentions a general feeling that the slave by birth 

was a slave in the truest sense, but then he goes on to reason 



\\] I ^ win from the Lacedaemonians the ' It sorvired in a nngle case 

L |: recognition of Messenian inde- on^ (C F. Hermaiin, Gr. Antiqq,, 

['['■'] )• pendente. As to the oration in J^/sS-isK 

H' question, see Vahlen, der Rhetor ^ Ibid. { 58L aoi 

i '-. \ ' Alkidamas, p. I4sqq. * There seems to have been 1 

^ . ; • ^ Plato dedaies against the special oaine §or the slave by 

^ ' ' : enslavement of Greeks in wars birth, or dovXicSsiiXot:. He was 

I between one Greek Sute and called vMpmf (Athen. Deipn. 367 

t another (Rep. 471 A). C). 1 
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that slaves by birth are descended from those who have 
been enslaved through war, and that this form of slavery, 
* the oldest and that which tias given birth to all the rest V 
is ' very weak in point of justice ' (242 M) ; and thus he 
arrives at the conclusion (243 M) that the true slave is 
the man who is unfree and servile in soul— a conclusion 
possibly suggested by Aristotle's examination of the 
subject, though arrived at in a different way. 

If we add that the form which slavery assumed in the 
Lacedaemonian State gave rise to an especial amount of de- 
bate (Plato, Laws 776 C), we shall see that the institution 
was undergoing a rigorous examination, in the course of 
which one form of it after another was being weighed in the 
y-'^ balance and found wanting, and that first enslavement for 
debt, then the enslavement of Greeks ^ then enslavement 
through war, were successively being eliminated, so that a 
total condemnation of the institution might well seem to 
be at hand. Hence a careful investigation of its true basts, 
such as that which Aristotle made, was especially timely. 

Both Xenophon and Plato furnished him with some hints 
on the subject. Xenophon had insisted that rule should, 
if possible, be so exercised as to win willing obedience from 
the ruled, and had shown how the master might be a means 
of developing virtue in his slaves. Plato had, in one and 
the same dialogue (the Republic), made it a distinguishii^ 
feature of the ideal State not to enslave the dass which 
provided it with necessary or useful commodities (rd 
Xpi7/Aari0Tuc<(r} ', and also pointed to the man in whom 
there is a natural weakness of the higher principle as a 
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' He (nreriooks the fact tbat 
slavery originating in voluntary 
surrender and slavery for debt 
could not be said to have de- 
veloped out of war. 

* Cp. Levit. 25. 44 : 'Both thy 
bondmen and thy bondmaids 
which thou shah have shall be 
of the heathen that are round 
about you ; of them shall ve buy 
bondmen and bondmaids.* I 
have already quoted this passage 



for another purpose. 

* Rep. 547 C. This dass (the 
third) IS probably conodved as 
Hellenic, like the two higher 
classes, and the Dsict that it b not 
a slave-class in the ideal State of 
the Republic does not necessarify 
imply tne non-existence of slavery 
in this State: on the contrary, 
slavery is here and there tadt^ 
implied to exist in it (e.g. R^ 
549 AX 
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being designed by nature tq be enslaved to another who 
can supply that deficiency (Rep. 590 C-D: cp. Polit. 
309 A). This view of the institution, which, as has been 
remarked, probably suggested Aristotle's doctrine of natural 
slavery, seems, however, to be lost sight of in the Laws, 
where little, if any, attention appears to be paid to the 
thical interests of the slave. 

It is on. these foundations that Aristotle builds. He con- 
sents to retain the institution in his best State on condition 
of a complete reform, which would restore the willingness 
of the relation by making it advantageous both to master 
and slave. Natural slavery presupposed, according to him, 
not only a low intellectual level in the slave, but high 
moral and intellectual excellence in the master. The 
raison dltre of slavery was to make a noble life possible 
for the master, and if the master could not, or did not, live 
such a life, slavery failed to achieve the end of its existence. 
Aristotle would not have been satisfied to Incorporate in 
his best State a relation which, thou gh yiecea aary, wasJiot 
advantag eous to bot h the p arties to, it. Indeed, it is less 
on the soaal neces^ty of slavery than on the benefits 
which it confers on master and slave, that he insists. Thus, 
.while he argues in the First Book (i. 4. 1253 b 23 sqq.) 

it the slave is a necessity to Household Science, he allows 
in the Fourth (the old Seventh) the substitution of serfs for 
slaves, so far as the cultivation of the soil is concerned 
(4 (7). 10. 1330 a a5 sqq.). The necessity of slavery to 
rancient society has perhaps been somewhat overrated. 
^*Coloni' seem to have served its purpose in the later 

lys of the Roman Empire as well as slaves. The sub- 
missiveness of the * hewers of wood and drawers of water' 
was the important thing, and this was rather a matter of 
nationality than of civil status. If they were not sub- 
missive, we know from a variety of instances that the 
status of slavery was but a poor security for their obedience 
or tranquillity. 



1! 



Aristotle has already in the Second Chapter of the First 
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Book recognized as the conatituent dements of the house- 
hold the relations of husband and wife and master and 
slave, and treated the one relation as equally necessary and 
natural with the other, the master's intelligence and the 
slave's b odily strength b ein^ muf u^y compleme ntary and 
indiSpcnsaEle, just as the un ion of male and fem ale is 
necessary lor the purpose of reproduction. The naturalness 



of slavery is thus already established, and it may be asked 
why tEe^question should~~l>e again taken up in c. 3. The 
answer probably is, that in c. a Aristotle deals with the 
question of slavery only in course of proving the natural- 
ness of the State, and that in conformity with his usual 
practice he is not content to dispense with a special ex- 
amination of this particular question apart from all others, 
which he conducts wholly without reference to the result 
already hastily reached. 

In tracing the course of the investigation respectiiq^ 
slavery in c 3 (1253 ^ ^4 ^4*X ^^ must be borne in mind that 
Aristotle is testing not one opinion but two— not alone the 
view of those who asserted that slavery is contrary to nature 
(which is the more interesting of the two contentions to us), , 
j but also the view of the Platonic Socrates, who had said 
-^ that rule over slaves is a science a nd identical with the rule v^ 
Ji , I of the househoI3er| ^atesman, and^ king* It is thus as 
much his puip^ to show that the rule over slaves is 
nothing exalted — and this he shows by his definitioa of 1 
the slave (c 4. 1253 b 23-1254 a 17) and by occasional I 
hints later on (1254 a 24 sqq.: 1255 b 33 sqq.) — as that 
there is a natural kind of slavery. 

His first inquiry is, what is the nature and function of the ^ 
slave? — his next, is such a being forthcoming? He deals with '^ 
the former question first, and starts from two propositions, 
which for the moment he assumes as true, though he will 
later on see reason to modify them — i. that Property is 
a part of the Household : 2. that the Science of acquiring 
property (in the sense of things necessary for living and living 
well) is a part of the Science of Household Management 
(oIkopo/iui). He then proceeds to say that just as arts with 
VOL.L L 
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some single definite end stand in need of instruments fo 
the accomplishment of that end, so does Household Science 
though it is not, strictly speaking, an Art, and its end i 
broader. The slave, he goes on to show, is one of th 
animate instruments which Household Science needs ani 
an artide of household property, but he is an exceptions 
kind of instrument, an instrument prior to other instruments 
and an instrument of action, not of production ; and bein 
an article of property, he stands to his master in a peculiar! 
close relation — ^he is a part of him and wholly his. 

The next question is — is any human being so constitute 
by nature? As nature always does that which is best fc 
each thing and that which is just, this question resolve 
itself into another — is any human being in existence fc 
whom it is best and also just that he should be placed i 
this position ? We have here a question of fact, and on 
would have expected it to be answered by a direct appe; 
to facts, and by that alone. But Aristotle says (5. 1 254 
20), that it is one which it is not difficult to answer, wheth< 
by process of reasoning (ry Ao/y), or by noting actual faci 
(ri, ywo^pa). The thing both must be, if something quit 
contrary to analogy is not to take place, and it also, as 
matter of fact, is. 

Ruling and being ruled is not only a necessary but s 
advantageous thing ; and in some cases a destination fi 
the one posit ion or the other app^irs immediately oiLbirt 
A ruling element and a ruled appears wherevcra Who 
proceeds from the union of a plurality of elements ; ai 
thus it is not surprising that there are many different kini 
of ruling and ruled elements, varying in excellence accordir 
to the function which ruler and ruled unite to discharg 
We need not reject slavery as unnatural, because we t 
not rank the relation of master and slave with the ru 
of the householder, or the statesman, or the king. We c 
trace a kind of rule even in things inanimate; we c 
ttaccmlin g and ruled elements in an animal ; here we fii 
both the despotic and the politicallonffof rule, the ru 
of the soul over the body being of the former kind, that 
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the rational over the appetitive part being of the latter ; and 

in both cases, the relation is natural and advantageous. 

The same thing appears in the relation of man to the 

other animals. The tame are better than the wild, and 

it is advantageous to them to be ruled by man ; what holds 

of the better, howe\'er, is naturaL So again, the male sex 

is naturally stroi^er than the female; consequently, the 

male rules, the female is ruled. The same thing holds 

between one human being and another, irrespective of sex. 

The naturalness of rule does not depend on its being of the 

highest type, but on its adjustment to the interval between 

ruler and ruled. If there are human beings who are as 

far inferior to others as the body is to the soul, or as the 

lower animals are to man, then the relation of rule whidi 

obtains between soul and body, and man and other animals, 

wtXL be properly applicable to them and will be natural 

and for their good. This is the case with human beings 

whose best function is the use of the body. They are fit 

only to belong to another ; they are but little above the 

y lower animals : the only psychological difierence between 

/ them and the lower animals is that they can listen to reason, 

( though they have it not, whereas animals follow passion, f 

y In use and, w here Natu re succeeds in hgr^ aim, in bodily { 

^^....^aspect, they differ little from tame animals ; their strengtii ^ 

/ and their stoop are points of resemblance. In their case 

/. slavery is advantageous to the slave and just. 

(^ The question then arises, how it is that so many deny 

<the justice and therefore the/ naturalness of slavery. The 

^jf^son is that there is a kind of slavery which rests only on \ 

/ V convention. A law exists, not based on Nature, but only 

^ ^ A on agreement, which confers on victors in war a property 

'j V \xi the vanquished and all they possess. The justice of this 

>^^^ law is impugned by many who^'occupy themselves with law; 

' and it is true that it cannot be seriously defended except 

*' on the ground that superiority in force implies superiority 

^ in virtue. This is the common premiss from which the 

V disputants on either side must start, if their arguments are 

to have any weight ; and it is on superiority of virtue that. 
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Aristotle bases natural slavery. His view is confirmed by t 
tacit agreement of the disputants on this point and on t! 
point only. But there is another view put forward. Soi 
claim that this kind of slavery is just, simply because it 
allowed by law. To them the legal is the just But then 1 
particular application of the law may not be just, for the v 
may have been b^^n unjustly, or again persons may 
enslaved in this way who are incapable of becoming slav 
like the heaven-descended Hecuba. And tliis would 
admitted by these inquirers. Thus^ by this path also 
arrive at the conclusion that the true test of just freed< 
and just slavery b to be found in relative goodness a 
"^ badness. Aristotle, in fact, finds his view of slavery c< 
firmed by Cpmmon Opinion ; but instead of basing Nat'u 
Slavery, as most did, on the extraction of the pers< 
enslaved, or the circumstances of their enslavement, 
bases it on their nature and the nature of their enslavers 



We see that the objections to slavery current in Ai 
totle*s day were objections based on its alleged unfairness 
the slave rather than on the interest of the communi 
That the captive taken in war should be enslaved seen 
hard to many, especially if he were a Greek : the right 
enslave was too exorbitant a privilege to be granted 
Vthose who could only boast a superiority of force ; if t 
was the basis of the right, it had no more to say for \Xx 
than tyranny^, which met with universal condemnati 
Others passed the same criticism on the whole institut 
of slavery, however it originated. Force and injustice 
at its root. Thus slavery was attacked, not on the gro^ 
of its social or economical inexpediency, but on the groi| 
of justice and the right of human beings to have tl 
interests considered, and not to be forced to be parties 
an one-sided bargain^ C 

Aristotle's defence of slavery and his reform of it i 
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* Cp. Pol. 7 (5). la 1313a % hf 
doMi torn €UHu rv/MUTir. 



* Compare the use of ^m 
Eth. Kic. 5. 8. 1133a I : f 
dovXof, Pol. 3. 12. 1274 a 18. I 
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designed to meet objections of this nature. He is too fully 
convinced of the expediency of the remodelled institution 
in the Interest of the slave to make any point of its indispensa- 
btlity jbo society ; on this he touches only incidentally while 
seekii^ to ascertain the definition of the slave. To learn 
what a slave b and then to ask whether there are those to 
whom such a position brings advantage^ is all that is 
necessary for the full treatment of the question of the 
naturalness of slavery. If the slave is a gainer, society, it is 1| 
taken for granted, cannot be a loser* Aristotle^s object is to 
show that slavery, rightly constituted, is not an one-sided 
bargain for the slave at all. The natural slave has not that 
of the soul {rh j^owXcvrticAr), jg faich is necessary to make 
moral virtue complete. He gains, therefore, by being 
linked to some contrc^ing force possessing that which he 
lacks. Aristotle does not pause to examine whether this * 
defect of nature could be mended by education ; he implies, \ 
however, that it could not. The human bdng designed 
by nature for slavery, unlike the brute, can apprehend 
and listen to reason, but he does not possess reason 
(1- 5- 1254 b 2^)^ Yet he possesses a kind of moial 
virtue — the kind which enables him to do his work in 



subordination to his master — the moral virtue^ in fact, of a j 
subordinate confined to humble functions, and itself of a I 
humble type. . How any form of moral virtue can subsist 
in the absence of the ddiberative £aiculty, Aristotle does not 
explain, nor how the use of the body is the best that comes 
of the slave (rd 2v* drroo fitkrwrov^ I. 5. 1254 b 18), if vir- 
tuous, action is not bqrond him. There arc^ indeed, other 
indications that it was not possible for Aristotle wholly to 
reconcile the two aspects of the slave, as a man and as an 
instrument or article of property. In the First Book of the 

^ Though Aristotle's tone in wbat be has said there. He had 

this passage in regard to the there aUowed to men in contrut 

distance between man and bmte with brutes a perception of the 

differs much from his tone in a good and had,tbejast and onjnst^ 

previous chapter ofthe same book and here he aQows even to the 

(I. 3. 1353a 9 sqq.)* he says natmal slave a peiceptioo i£ 
nothing here that conflicts whh 
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Politics the slave, though the mere animate chattel of his 
master, is nevertheless conceived as forming a nowtAvla with 
him (cp. 1. 2. 1252 b 9, roifTiAv t&p Ivo' koi,viopi&p : i« 5. 1254 a 
29, &ri koiv6p: 1. 13. 1260a 40, jcouwi^dr C<^$0» ^^^ ^^ united 
to him by a dependent friendship (i. 6. 1255 b 13); but in 
le Fourth (the old Seventh) Property, and consequently, it 
would seem, the slave, is implied to be no part of the house- 
hold (4 (7). 8. 1328 a 28 sqq.)^» and Koumpta appears to be 
pronounced impossible between those whose aim is the best 
/ life and those who have no such aim, unless indeed the 
I Koip<ap[a of the State is alone here referred to. The dis- 
tinction between the slave gua slave and the slave gua 
human being, which, whether it be a satisfactory distinction 
or not, serves in the Nicn^ a^ hean Ethics to make the con- 
^ tradictions inherent in the position of the slave a little less 
P'l * glaring, does not appear to be used in the Politics. The same 
inconsbtency is evident, if we examine Aristotle's conception 
of the office of the master in relation to his slave. He is 
charged in the Firet..SfiQ}5 '^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ developing in 
the slave all the moral virtue of which he is capable, and 
thus the relation between them is adjusted to the aim of 
good life, and becomes a relation not unworthy of the 
husband and father or unfit to find a place in the household 
and the State ; but then we find in the TliirH 'Rnn']^ that 
the aim of the master in his rule over the slave is primarily 
his own advantage and only accidentally that of the slave. 
If this is so, and the slave feels it to be so, one may doubt 
whether the affectionate reverence and sense of common 
interest, which Aristotle hopes to create in the mind of the 
\ slave, would be found in reality to exist, however high the 
character of the master might be, and however great the 
moral benefits conferred by him. Aristotle's argument^ 
may perhaps prove that a human being of the stamp of hisj 
' natural slave ' should be subjected to a strict rule ; they 
1 do not prove that he should be made an article of p roper ty^ 

^ Aristotle is here insisting on whereas in the First Book he i« 
the contrast between the higher making the most he can of th<i 
and lower elements of the State, position of the slave. 
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The ambiguity of the word itniQttp^ which was used to 
denote boUi the relation of an absolute ruler to hb subjects 
and that of a proprietor to his property, concealed from his 
view the vast difference between the two propositions. 
From absolute rule (Sc cnronic) ^PXyd ^^ ownership (8c<r«orc£a) 
is a great and momentous step. We may feel that his 
* natural slave * would be all the better for being ruled by a 
man of full virtue (irrovScuof ivAw), but not for being his 
chattel ^ 

Aristotle approached the subject under the influence of 
a scientific reaction both against the views of those who, 
like some of the Sophists, were inclined to challenge the 1 • 
claims of every existing institution, and against the views 1 
of those who, like Plato, had dealt very freely with some 1 ^ 
institutions of great importance. His bias was in favour 
of accepting and amending the institutions to which the 
collective experience of his race had given birth, rather 
than sweeping them away. He pleaded against Plato for 
the continued existence of the parental and conjugal 
relations, and he was led on to find good in the relation 
of master and slave. 

He deserves, however, to be remembered rather as the 
author of a suggestion for the reformation of slavery than | 
as the defender of the institution. T^]^ •lav^iy ^^^ At^^^A^ 
\ is an ideal slavery jwhich can exist only where the master 
^ is intellectually and morally as high as the slave is low. 
Aristotle would find in the Greek society of his own day 
as many slave-owners who had no business to own slaves as 
slaves who had no business to be enslaved. Hb theory of 
slavery implies, if followed out to its results, the ill^timacy 
of the relation of master and slave in a large proportion of 
the cases in which it existed. In how many instances 




^ The Stoics appear to have virorvfci. 9 omrt^fToi 4 ^worv^a, 

distinguished slavery in the sense ^aSkti v09a nsA, a^rf. Aristotle le- 

of subjection from slavery in the gards the dc^vorucf morv/tf as 

sense of possession and subjection ^uXi|, but hardly drtnrorrlo, when 

— Diog. Laeit. 7. 123, «2mu S< mI exercised over natural slaves. It 



flfXXi^y dovXcioy (besides the Mi» is natural and a means of virtue 
>!i^/<y slavery of the bad) ri9VfV two- to the slave, and would hardly 
rii(«t, Ml r/MT^v ript ip cnyo'ct rt nX be said by him to be ^vXf . 
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would not the master, if judged by his rules, be found unfit 
to be a master and the slave unfit to be a slave I This 
would be so even in Greece ; among the barbarians, if we may 
judge from a passage in the First Book (i. 2. 1259 b 6), 
natural slavery could not exist, for there that which is 
marked out by nature for rule (ri ^^irct ^x^") ^^ wanting. 
The limitations Aristotle imposed on slavery would pro- 
bably attract more attention and comment from most of 
his contemporaries than his recognition of slavery subject 
to those limitations. He confined it to a relatively small 
class of human beings — to those whose vocation was rude 
physical labour, the exercise of mere muscle and sinew. 
Human beings fit for no higher work than that-^whether 
Greek or barbarian, and they would commonly be bar* 
barians — were to be slaves. His' plan seems to be to 
limit, the incidence of slavery rather than to lighten its 
yoke. He allows, though reluctantly, the substitution of 

, ^ serfs (v€pCoiKoi) for slaves in agriculture. He recommends 
^ >|that all slaves shall have the hope of freedom held out to 

y y them, as a reward for good conduct^ (4 (7). 10. 1330a 3a 
^^ sq.), but we are not distinctly told whether the master is to 
have the right of manumission, nor do we learn whether he 
is to have the right to sell, or bequeath, or give away the 
slave. There is no indication, however, that Aristotle was 
inclined to depart greatly from the general practice of Greece 
in relation to the rights of the master over the slave. 

All the economical objections to slavery would apply 
to the reorganization of it which Aristotle designed. 
Agriculture would not prosper in the hands of slaves. 
Indeed, in recommending that the cultivators of the soil 
in his best State should be slaves, Aristotle extended 
slavery to a class which in contemporary Greece was 
frequently free. On the other hand, we must bear in mind 
that he proposes to limit the number of the slaves in a \ 
State to that which is imperatively requisite for its well- 

' Yet obviously a natural slave natural slave can be fitted by 

would ex kypothesi lose by being slavery for the enjoyment of 

set free : we infer, therefore, but freedom, 
are not distinctly told, that a 
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being, just as he applies the same limit to Property and 
* instruments* and 'necessary work* generally; that he 
brings even the slaves of the farm within the housdiold 
(except of course such as are public slaves), herdn true 
to the old-fashioned conception of the slave as odc^nif * ; 
and that he is against the employment as slaves, not 
merely of those who are not natural slaves^ but also of 
members of courageous and high-spirited races, like those 
which inhabited the barbarous portions of Europe. Thrace^ 
for instance, would probably be no longer drawn upon 
for slaves, and many fine races would escape degradation \ 
The free population would thus have no cause to feel that 
they were oppressing a body of men who deserved, or at 
least wished, to be free. . They would have been saved the 
consciousness of injustice, the terror, suspicion, and conse- 
quent tendency to cruelty which comes of such a atuation — 
results with which Greece was familiar in the instance of the 
Lacedaemonian State. The adoption of Aristotle's reform 
would have left but few Hellenic slaves, no slaves possessed 
of capacity, none certainly of that gifted or learned sort of 
which we hear much in Greece and still more in the 
Roman Empire*. It is curious, indeed, to notice that 
Theophrastus^ the disdple of Aristotle, had a slave of 
philosophical capacity: 'sed et Theophrasti Peripatetid 
servus Pompylus, et Zenonis Stoid servus qui Persaeus 
vocatus est, et Epicuri cui nomen Mys fuit, plulosophi non 
incdebres vixerunt* (Gdl. a. 18, quoted by Menage on 
Diog. Laert 10. 3). But, if this Pompylus is the Pompylus 



' Cp. Seneca, Epist 47 : ne 
illttd <iuidem videds qaam omnem 
invidiam majores nostri dominis, 
omnem contomeJiam servis de» 
traxerint ? Dominum patrem 
&miliae appeDaverunt ; servos 
(quod etiam in mimis adhuc 
duiat) £uniliares. 
^ ' There is a striking^ descrip- 
tion in Strabo (p. 224) of the 
conduct of some refractory Cor- 
sican slaves, which shows that 
in these European races mere 



'hnitishness' H ArfN^ftct mI ^ 
fioamiifiarmitf) was no security Ibr 
willing slavc^. 

' Some of these learned slaves 
dischai]g;ed an oselnl function in 
Roman society, ibr they were 
largely employed in copying MSS. 
* The place of the press m our 
literature was taken dv the slaves * 
(Schmidt, Denk- una Glaubens- 
ireiheit, p. ii^ quoted by Gnhl 
and Koner, Life 0/ the Greeks and 
Romans, £. T^ p. 539X 
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mentioned in Theophrastus* will (Diog. Laert. 5. 54)9 he is 

there referred to as * for a long time past free.' Theo- 

phrastus had not retained as a slave one who was in no 

P( sense a natural slave. The system of keeping skilled slaves 

for the profit to be got from their work (C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Antiqq. 3« § 13) would vanish with the unsound form 
of the Science of Supply. The class of slaves, by losing 
all its intelligent members, would well nigh lose all chance 
of influencing or corrupting the free population. The 
. position of the free labourer or artisan would still be lower, 
as it always is, than in a society where slavery does not 
exist ; but slavery would do far less harm in a community 
like the best State of Aristotle, sound in tone and studiously 
secured against its influence, than it did in most Greek 
States. 

Aristotle was probably not aware how much evil and 
misery would be caused in the slave-producing regions of 
Asia and Africa by the wars which he sanctions for the 
purpose of capturing natural slaves ^ Nothing can have 
tended more to demoralize barbarian society in the 
countries round about Greece than the demand for slaves 
in Greece itself, and it may well be doubted whether the 
moral influence even of Aristotle's ideal housdiolder on the 
slave would have been an adequate compensation for the 
perennial disturbance and degradation of the races from 
which slaves were to be Si^ught. On the other hand, 
^ ' Aristotle's reform would have done much to soften the 

\ customs of war waged between Hellenes, or between Hel- 

lenes and civilized non-Hellenes. The indiscriminate 
enslavement of the population of cities taken by storm 
/ would cease. Only those who were natural slaves w*ould 

\ be enslaved ; the rest would be ransomed. Wars of one 

t ^ Greek State with another, or of Greeks with some non- 

Hellenic States would have entailed hardly any enslavement. 
l\ The many Greek cities which after the time of Aristotle 

/} experienced this fate would have escaped. The decrease 

\ of population in Greece, which became more and more 

> I. 8. 1336b ajsqq.: 4 (7}. 14. 1134a z. 
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marked as time went on \ had probably already b^un 
in Aristotle's day ; and one of its causes, at all events, 
would have been removed if enslavement through war 
had been abandoned in the case of those who were not 
slaves by nature. The ransom of captives in war was, 
it is true, already permitted in most cases; it was not, 
however, in all, and the lesson which Aristotle taught was 
one which none needed to learn more than Philip of 
Macedon. Potidaea and Olynthus with the neighbouring 
Chalddian cities endured enslavement at his hands ^ If . 
Stageira was destroyed by Philip and its inhabitants 
sold as slaves (Plutarch, Alexander c 7), its fate may 
well have been present to Aristotle's mind in this dis- 
cus^on. Epirus was permanently ruined by the enslave- 
ment of 150,000 of its population after the subjugation 
of Perseus by Rome. It is evident that in his invest^- 
tion of the subject of slavery Aristotle raised questions 
of vital importance to the future of Greece. 

We may wish that he had dispensed altogether with 
slaveiy in his State. If he does not do so, the reason 
is that while he sees rude manual labour to be necessary to 
society, and holds such labour cheap, he also holds tha^jt the 
worker must not be too good for his work, on pain of bdng 
deteriorated by it, and that the humble type of worker 
appropriate to work of thb kind must find a suitable social 
niche ready for his reception, in which whatever good 
there is in him may be developed. That Aristotle's 
premisses did not logically compel him to make a worker 
of this type the property of a master, we have already 



In the result, slavery long escaped both abolition and Slow ae- 
reform. There was much in Stoicism that might have led sbiToy. 
to a condemnation of slavery. The idea of the natural 



' See Thirlwall, History of the greatest man Greece had ever 

Greece, 8. 460-7. produced, went on to depict him 

' See A. Schafer, Demosth. 3. as most vidoas, and 'as having 

4a See also Polyb. 8. 11, where cnsla\-ed and captured throngh 

Polybius complains that Theo- treason with fraud and vidlenoe 

pompos, after praising Philip as more cities than any other man.' 
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equality of men was familiar to many adherents 

school. The Stoics drew a stronger line of demarcat 

Aristotle had drawn between man and the lower 

They did not probably rate the influence of a man's ^ 

on his character, or its importance as a source of ha 

as high as Aristotle. Clcanthes was not the less 

man ' for his labours as a * drawer of water/ Slav 

therefore, no longer necessary to save the higher 

from deterioration ; and slavery lost its Aristoteliai 

tTitre. The wise man's virtue and happiness wer 

the mercy of social conditions; they were the 

conviction and self-discipline rather than of social \ 

ments. The Stoics did not absolutely teach t 

structure of society was an indifferent matter, for tj 

their preferences on the subject — their favourite < 

tions and the like ; but the general tendency of thei 

ing, was, in contrast to that of Plato, to trace virtue 

like Socrates, they identified with knowledge, to 

phical training apart from social habituation an 

guidance ^ Epicureanism ranked slavery, with we 

poverty, among the things 

Quonim 
Adventu manet incolamis natura abituque : 
Haec solitei sumus, ut par est, evenu vocare*. 

Christianity itself^ whatever its ultimate tendenc 
made it its aim rather to mitigate, than to put an en< 
institution. Its earliest view is expressed in the 
' Let every man abide in the same calling, wherein 
called. Art thou called being a servant ? care no 
but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. Foi 
is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord's fr< 
likewise also, he that is called being free is Christ's 
Ye are bought with a price; be not ye the ^/tr 
men V ' Servants, obey in all things your masters ai 

* Cp. Cic Acad. Post i. la 38 natura aut more perA 

(quoted by Zeller, Stoics, E.T., (Zeno) omnes in ratio 

p. 338): cumque superjores non baL 

omnem rirtutem in ratione esse ' Lucr. i. 456. 

dicerent, sed quasdam virtutes ' i Cor. 7. 20-23. 
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to the flesh, not vdth eye-service as men-pleaserSy but in 
^gleness of heart, fearing God ; and whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily as to the Lord and not unto men ; knowing that 
of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance^ 
for ye serve the Lord Jesus Christ. But he that doeth 
wrong shall recdve for the wTong which he hath done ; and 
there is no respect of persons^.* The master and the slave 
were thus alike required to do their duty — the master, 
inasmuch as he also had * a Master in heaven ' (CoL 4. i.) : 
the slave, inasmuch as he was the servant of Christ Be- 
tween the slave, who was ' the Lord s freedman,' and the 
master, who was Christ's servant, a spiritual, though not a 
social, equality was thus established, and if this did not apply 
to slaves who were not Christians, at all events a door of 
approach \r?A thrown open to alL As time went on, how- 
ever, and slave after slave was admitted to Orders in the 
Christian Church, the whole dass of slaves probably gained 
somewhat in general estimation; and though sees and 
monasteries felt no scruple in exercising proprietary rights 
over slaves, they did much, in conformity iiith St. Paul's 
injunction, to set the example of a milder treatment of 
them ; till the abbot Theodore Studita, who died in 8a6, 
condemned in his will the owning of slaves by monks or 
monasteries on the ground that the slave no less than the 
freeman is made in the image of God, and the synod of 
Enham in 1009 forbade the sale of Christians as slaves 
because Christ had redeemed slaves as well as freemen by 
the shedding of His blood ^ Long ere this, serfage had, 
for secular reasons, taken the place of predial slavery 
in the Roman Empire: still the institution has lingered 
on into modem times. * So recently as the reign of James 
the Second, political prisoners of our own kith and kin 
were sold as slaves to toil and die in the tropics of the 

' Col. 3. 22-5. be found in Wallon, Histoire de 

' See on this subiect Schiller, rEsdavageytomej: see especially 

Lehre des Aiistoteles von der p. 409 sqa. As to this provision 

Sklaverei, pp. 1-3, from whom of Theodore Studita's win. 



the above facu are uken. A Finlay, D>'zantine Empire^ I. 261 
fuller treatment of the subject will (ed. 2). 
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West Indies* The maids of honour of the Court of J2 
the Second (not 200 years ago) received present 
Englishmen condemned for treasonable offences^/ L 
would seem to accept slavery in his Treatise on 
Government '• ' There is another sort of servants,' he 1 
' which by a peculiar name we call slaves, who \ 
captives taken in a just war, are by the right of nature 
jected to the absolute dominion and arbitrary power of 
masters. These men, having, as I say, forfeited their 
and with it their liberties, and lost their estates, and b 
in the state of slavery, not capable of any property, ca 
in that state be considered as any part of civil soc 
the chief end whereof b the preservation of property/ 
this view he goes beyond Aristotle, who is far from accc 
ing as natural slaves all * captives taken in a just war.' 
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The slave is a member of the household and als< 
object of property; and the transition is natural fron 
part to the whole, from the slave to the Household 
Property. And here we find Aristotle overtly impug 
the teaching of Plato without the preliminary apologi 
the well-known chapter in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
was perhaps impossible for him even nominally to fs 
the Theory of Ideas on Socrates as here he does the Plal 
Communism'. His rehabilitation of the Household ai 
the right of Several Property is certainly more succc 
than his attempted rehabilitation of Slavery. 

Plato had sought in the Republic, for the sake of 1 
of feeling among the members of his State, to extenc 
sphere of * the common ' to the utmost possible limit, 
had noticed that when some piece of good -or ill foi 
befel individual members of an ordinarily constituted S 
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' Sir S. Baker, Rede Lecture on 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, 
MacmiUofis Magasinej]v\yf 1874, 
p. 187. 

«2.f85. 

• Pol. 2. cc. 1-6 passim. Con- 
trast the most doubtfully authentic 



part of c 13 of the same bi 
nXiirMyof K {I T9 rSa¥ yvMiuci 
iraid«»v acal r^c oviriaf xoiMtriyc 
(1274b 9). In 3. 7. 1266b 
certain provisions in the 
are ascribed to Plato, and t 
the Athenian Stranj^r. 
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some of thdr feUows sympathized with them, while others 
did not ; and he seems to have ascribed this disharmonjr 
of feeling to the existence of separate households and 
separate rights of property^. Carry the element of 'com- 
munity' further till the distinction of meum and tuuvt 
ceased to exist in relation to women, children, and property, 
and the whole society would feel as one man. This was 
the end he had in view. If in the Republic he appears to 
confine his communistic scheme to the upper section of his 
State ^ he affirms in the Laws with the utmost emphans 
that the best form of the State is that in which the saying, 
' Friends have all things in common,* holds of the entire 
State in the highest possible degree; in which women, 
children, and property are common, and ' the private and 
individual is altogether banished from life, and things 
which are by nature private such as eyes, and ears, and 
hands, have become common, and in some y!zy see and 
hear and act in common, and all men express praise and 
blame, and feel joy and sorrow, on the same occasions,' 
and the laws do their best to make the State as much one 
as possible'. It is evident from this passage that to Plato . 
the society in which the household and several property do / 
not exist offers the true type of social organization, though/ 
for some reason he applies his principle in the Republict 
only to the upper section of the State. His view apparently 
is that if the upper section of the State is so organized as 
to be at one with itself, then the whole State will be so too 
(cp. Rep. 545 D, ^ r((Bc yXv ivAoSy Sri Ta<rd voXircfa |icra- 
/SoXAd i^ tkhrov rov i%pvTfi% ris ipxis, Stop iv air^ rotnf arJurtg 
iyyiviffrai ; iiuovowvTot ii, tA» viw tklyop jfi iiiparop cun^- 

' Rep. 463-3. dciy&r fin vorf 4 ^^9 wSk§M wpU 

' His aim is, in the Third Book rovrovt 9 ^P^ iXX^ovr Acxovr*- 

of the Republic, to secure that vVn)* The latter aim is far more 

* the guardians shall be as good prominently put forward than the 

as possible and shall not wrong other, and it is that with which 

the other citizens ' (3. 416 C) : in Aristotle is pre-occupied. It b 

the Fifth it is rather to secure the clearlv implied in Tim. 18 B that 

harmony of the whole State by the plan of Communism applies 

securing the internal harmony <» only to the upper section, 

the guardians (5. 465 B, roirm^ ' Laws 739 B-D (Prof. Jowett*8 

/ii/v ffV iavTviit 11^ QTavtaC^wTuWfoMp translation 4. 258). 
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n-) . ^poc;). Throughout the Republic, in fact; he seems to 

r jl 1 : avoid spending time over the arrangements respecting the 

I I 'i third dassi and to treat this class as of little moment (Rep. 

! I ^"; • 4^1 A). 

^j ^ \ Most modem forms of communism — those in which there 

is community of property without community of women 
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.;[;^ and children — would in no way satisfy Plato: It is the 

• -r -1 >- existence of the household to which he especially objects; 

:' ij he would object to it, even if the household were supported 

\ out of a common stocks My wife — my children — ^my 

rdatives — my dan, phratry, or tribe — ^to these terms used 
f in any exdusive sense he objects. He retains the words 

' father/ ' son/ ' brother/ but expands their application, so 
that all exclusiveness of meaning would practically pass 
from them. He seems to hope that relationship would 
thus be rendered powerless for harm* * The guardians,' he 
daims (Rep. 464 D),'will be free from those quarrds of 
which property, or children, or relations are the occasion.* 
His language here evidently betrays a consdousness that 
all causes of disharmony would not be removed, and it is 
obvious that even in the ideal State of Plato a guardian 
would fed the misfortunes of a friend far more than those 
of one who was not a friend. 

Aristotle, however, does not pause, as he might have 

done, to point out that Plato's remedy for sectional feding 

is after all only a partial one, even from his own point of 

view. He argues the question on its merits, which is^ no 

i /: doubt, the most instructive way of treating it. 

His objections to the scheme of a community in women 
and children seem to be, in the main, the following : — 
(1) He questions the end which Plato set before the 
. f t^ State ; and this on two grounds — 

A. The State cannot be made as completdy one as 

the individual, or it can be so, only at the cost of its own 

',1 .• existence. The State is held togetiier, not by contrivances 
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' This is the tenour of his as among, not indeed the diiine; 
language in the Republic ; in the but the human guarantees of 



Pohticus, however, he speaks of union for States (310 B). 
marriage and common offspring^ 
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for impressing on it the sort of unity which obtains in 
the individual, but by justice and virtue in its members 
(a. %. 1261a 30: cp. a. j. 1263 b 36 sq.), which must be 
called into exbtence by Uie lawgiver. Whether Aristotle 
quite appreciates the meaning with which Plato used the 
expression, ' the maximum unity ol the State* — whether he 
is right in conceiving Plato to use it in a sense conflicting 
with the inevitable plurality in number and diversity in 
kind of the individuab composing the States is another 
question. A little later on, as we shall see, he rightly con-* 
strues Plato's 'unity* as equivalent to ' unanimity.' 

B* Not the maximum of unity, but the masdmum of 
self-completeness is the true end of the State. Her^ again, 
we feel that unanimity in no way conflicts with self-com- 
pleteness, though we also fed that Aristotle's dictum is 
a profound one, and more iar-reaching than he was periiaps 
himself aware. It explains how the laige national State 
of modem times has come to take the place of the small 
city-State of antiquity. 

(2) He questions the means whidi Plato adopts to secure 
his end. Plato's dtizens will indeed say * mine ' and ' not 
mine' of the same thing (^), but they will so speak 
collectivdy, not individually. When, for instance, all say 
of the same child ' this is my child,' they will only mean 
'this is my child in a collective sense,' not 'this is my own 
diild.' That is all that the sdieme will secure, and that in 
no way contributes to unanimity (oit^F ii^pfniruiip^ We 
note that here Aristotle understands the 'unity' spoken of 
by Plato as equivalent to ' unanimity ' (^ipoia), whereas in 
the preceding aigument he had treated it as equivalent to 
mathematical unity K 

(3) Leaving on one side die question of end and mean% 
Aristotle goes on to advance other objectiotts' to the 

* We also note that Aristotle's rather of events, Joylnl or the 

onljT iUastratiQn of ' all saying reverse, occurring to memben of 

** mine " and " not mine * of the the community, 

same thing' b taken from child- ' See Cicero^ apparent lepio* 

ren, whereas it would seem from ductionof them in de Rep.4. S>S* 
Rep. 462-3 that Plato is thinking 
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scheme of a community in women and children* It 
diminish the amount of care and attention given to th 
for things held in common receive less attention than tl 
held in severalty, and here too the very number of conr 
children, and the citizen^s uncertainty what indivii 
really stand in this relation to him, will add to the 
culty. It will also diminish * closeness of conne? 
(olicetJnys) within the State, and make affection {i^iXta) ^ 
and watery ; it will relieve relatives of their duties to 
other and lessen the chance of their getting help 
each other ; it will leave no room for the exercise of 
perance (<ra>^po<rvif]}), in relation at least to women (F 
5« 1263 b 9). Certain religious and moral difficultie 
also raised — such as the probability of incest, parricide^ 
occurring between relatives not known by each oth< 
be relatives \ and no expiations (Ai^o-cis) being forthcoc 
as in similar cases at present '. Nor will Aristotle a 
the practicability of effectually concealing relation 
. which will be betrayed by likeness, and also by the re 
tions of those who are charged by the State with 
transfer of children from one class to another. 

Aristotle does not apply to the proposal of a commi 
in women and children one criticism which he passe 
that of a community in property — ^that it will take \ 
a source of pleasure — though this argument might cert 
be here too urged with truth, and no one would fe< 
truth more than Aristotle ^ In many of the critic 
which he does make there is much weight. It is prot 
true that warmth of affection would be impaired 
society which, though nominally united by ties of rela 
ship, would practically be an ' unitized ' society. It 
course also true that things held in common receive 



^ Cp. Eth. Nic 10. la 1180b 
II sq. 

' rlato probably hopes to pie- 
vent this by the regulations as to 
relationship. Rep. 461 D, which, 
however, would fail of their effect 
where the exact age was unknown. 

* The thing was known to occur 



already : cp. Oem. Alex. Pa 
3. p. 265 Potter (quoted by 
qoardt, Rdm. Alterth. 7. 1. 1 

Bvyarpaauf ayi^a^aapnt wot 
filyyvvm vorfpft, ov /cffw 

* Eth. Nic 8. 14. 1 163 a q 
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attention than things not so held. Yet Aristotle himself 
proposes that the State shall own land and slaves, and that 
the education of boys shall be managed by State-officers 
as a matter of common concern. He does not explain 
how it is that in these matters he has no fear of ' neglect * 
occurring. 

It is remarkable that the defence of the Household 
against Plato in the Second Book contains no reference to 
the statement of the First Book that the Household exists 
nature, though one would have thought that if this is 
a fact, it ought to be decisive. The claims of the House* 
hold are rested in the First Book partly on its necessity, 
partly on its value as a source of virtue and good life in 
women, children, and slaves. If in the Second Book Aris- 
totle adds a reference to its services in promoting affection 
in the State, the new point of view is suggested to him by 
Plato's error in considering it a source ol discord. The 
value of Relationship apart from the Household is a topic 
that emerges only in the Second Book \ 



AristotIe*s criticisms on the plan of a community of 
property are not very disdmilar from his criticisms on the 
plan of a community in women and children. He cvi- 
dently feels^ however, that there is more to be said for the 
former than the latter ^ He wholly rejects the one, while 
he allows that the other has certain advantages'. But 



' AfistoUe approaches very 

near to^ but does not perhaps 

actually use, an argument used 

by Burke In bis Reflections on 

tbe Revolution in France (Works, 

2. 467 Bobn). *We b^n our 

public affections in our nmilies. 

Nc cold xelaticMi is a zealous 

citizen. We pass on to our 

neigbbourboods and our babitual 

provindal connexions. Tbese 

are inns and resting-places... 

^ The love to the whole is not 

. extinguished by this subordinate 

^partiality. Perhaps it is a sort 

-of elemental training to those 

higher and more large refunds.' 



* Cp. Cic de Rep. 4. 5. 5: de 
patrimoniis tolerabue est, licet 
sit injustum ; necenim aut obesse 
cuiquam debet, si sua industria 
plus habety aut prodesse^ u sua 
culpa minus. Sed,ut dixi, potest 
aliquo modo ferrL Etiamne con^ 
jugesy etiamne libcri communes 
erant? 

* 3. S* 1263a 249 tf£fft yhp tA ii 
iytM0r Xiym ti r^ if 



KT^0*it ml ri /« rov tduic. He 
probably means that community 
of property would exdude toe 
ability of absolute want. 
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then these advantages can be secured in a less object! 
able way. For there are many objections to a commur 
of property. First, it involves that community in all thi 
human {ivOpwaiKa v&ina\ down to the smallest mati 
and matters of everyday recurrence, which more than a 
thing else tries men's temper and leads to quarrels ^ ; m 
it sacrifices that increase of efficiency, which results w! 
men are set to work at that which is their own {vpbt I 
iKiurmv vpoatipeiovToi^ 1263 a 28) ^ It thus eflfects 
a great cost what can be effected at no cost at all ; for 
legislator, as the example of the Lacedaemonian and ot 
States proves, can produce in the minds of his citiz 
a readiness to make that which is severally owned a\ 
able in use to others ; and if he does this, he has d 
all that community of property can do. A third 
advantage is that there is a loss of pleasure when i 
are deprived of the right of calling something their ow 
the pleasure is lost that results from the gratificatioi 
that natural and universal love of self which is only < 
sured when it is excessive, and also the pleasure t 
results from aiding and gratifying friends. 

At this point {1263 b 7) Aristotle passes from critici 
applicable to community of property only to others w] 
apply to both forms of communism, and we see from 
language (1263 b 7, rois Xlap ip voiotkn r^y v6\iv\ ] 
closely his objections to communism are connected 1 
the attempt to intensify overmuch the unity of the St 
The State is a KOivwptOf but it should not be a KOiv^vtt 
all things human, in everything that can possibly be sh; 
(2. I. 1261 a 2 sq.): the common element in a State, 
learn ebewhere, is, above all, a constitution (3. 3. 12; 



^ It is thus that small matters 
are often the occasion of civil 
disturbance (7 (5). 4* 1303 b 17). 

« ' Sir W. Siemens said that if 
any invention lay in the gutter, it 
should be given to a separate 
owner, that he might have an 
interest in its furtherance and 



development' (Letter of i 

Timts^ Jan. 2j, 1884). 

' Est aliquid quocunque ' 

<^uocunque recessn, \ 

Unius sese dominum fe 

lacertae. \ 

Juv. 3. 2 
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1 sq.), and a common constitution means a common plan 
of life (6 (4). II. 1395 a 40: cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 35). 

A few remarks, applicable to communism in both its 
forms, wind up Aristotle's discussion of the subject. Its 
superficial promise of peace is an Olusion. If much that 
is evil would disappear with severalty of property* much 
that is good would also be lost. Life would not be worth 
living in Plato's State (1263 b 39). It was the choice of 
a false end for the State — the utmost possible unity — that 
led Socrates astray. The State must not be niade ' one ' 
at the cost of its essential characteristic oi 'plurality' 
(vA^tfof); the unifying agency must be education. After 
an appeal to the evidence of history^ against Plato's 
scheme, Aristotle adds that Plato would find, if he made 
the experiment, that a State cannot be brought into exist- 
ence without tribal and other divisions incompatible with 
a too strictly constituted unity. The State, it is implied, 
is not a mathematical unit, but a Whole connsting of differ* 
entiated parts held together by virtue. Not the maximum 
of unity in the sense of community in everything, but 
virtue, is the end at which the l^islator should aim. Unity 
will come with virtue, not otherwise. This is the burden of 
the chapters on Communism. It is evident that Aristotle's 
argument against Communism is primarily an argument 
against * unitarian ' Communism, though many of his objec« 
tions apply to the Communism with which we are familiar. 

Some of them would be more in place if Aristotle 
himself realized no common property in his State. His 
shrewd anticipation of social discord in societies where 
property is held in common, seems hardly to be borne 
out by experience, if we may judge by recorded or existing 
cases of common ownership. To his alignment that pro- 

^ Though Ariftf ntle takes notice Communism of the Village Com* 

of various forms of Communism, munity has played in the history 

or approximate Communism, in of mankina j still less b he 

relation to land and its {produce, acquainted with the story of its 

prevailing among certam bar- general, though gradual, rejectioii 

oarian races, he is not aware how and abandonment, 
important a pan the 
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ARISTOTLE'S CRITICISM 



prietary right (' the magic of property/ as we say) increas 
the care devoted to things, it may be added that it stim 
lates industry by the hope which it holds forth of 
assured reward. A communistic society could not appi 
to hope to the same extent The argument that soi 
pleasures, and opportunities for the exercise of some virtu 
would cease to exist in a communistic society, is deservi 
of notice. The test of the satisfactoriness of institutio 
in the Laws of Plato had been their favourableness 
^rtue (705 E: 770 C-771 A: 836 D): it is interest! 
to observe that Aristotle takes pleasure also into accoun 
The question, indeed, may be raised, whether the ni< 
fact that an institution is productive of pleasure, or of p 
ticular kinds of virtue, is decisive in its favour. May 
not fairly ask for proof that it is productive of more pi 
sure or more virtue, than of the opposites to pleasure a 
virtue, or of more pleasure or virtue than would ex 
without it? Bull-fighting is no doubt productive of so: 
kinds of virtue; yet is this a decisive argument in 
favour'? We discern, however, in the background 
Aristotle's reasoning a principle of importance — that 
institutions of the State should satisfy the permanent ^ 
universal tendencies of human nature : it seems to be j 
plied that these tendencies are sure to be sound, if Icl 
within due bounds (1263 a 41 sq.). The legislator ni 
recognize and accept them, and find a place for theinl 
his scheme ; he must not try to eradicate theoL The St^ 
is intended to fulfil man's nature, not to do violence to 3 
and just as the nature of the individual must be respectf 
so must the nature of the State. No attempt must 1 
made to impress on it an uncongenial d^ree of uixl 
The industrial value of the institution of several property 
the part it has played and is playing in the subjuga|>I 
of Nature by man — is, of course, not dwelt on by Aristci 

' In the same spirit he makes though certain forms of \\\ 

the pleasurableness of music an might disappear under a C 1 

argument in its favour (5 (8). 5. munistic rlgime^ they mighf 

1339 b 35 sqq.)* replaced by others of equa^' 

' It may also be aigued that greater worth. \ 
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What is present to his mind is the influence of the insti- 
tution on the individual, not on the fortunes of the race. 
The same defect appears in his view of the State, which 
he holds to exist, not in any degree for the benefit of 
mankind, but solely for the benefit of its members. So 
again, it is less the industrial, than the political and ethicaV 
bearings of Communism that are present to his mind. 
Workers in modem societies sigh for some relief from 
crushing industrial competition and often seek it in Com- 
munism, but excessive competition is a social ailment of 
which Aristotle is altogether unconscious. 

Nor does he anywhere recognize the undoubted element 
of truth contained in Plato's rejection of the Household and 
Several Property. He seems to hold that there are no 
drawbacks connected with either institution, which a cor-/ 
rect system of rearing and education, acting on well-' 
constituted natures, is not fully capable of obviating. His 
arguments against community of property, again, though 
directed against its fitness to form the base of an entire 
social system^ are so unqualified that they might be em* 
ployed against its use in minor societies within a State. 
It may well be, however, that Plato's error lay, not so 
much in his belief in the posability and advantageousness 
of an union in which the individual life should be lost and 
merged in that of the whole, but rather in his setting it 
forth as the standard to which political society ought to 
conform, if possible, everywhere. The r^nu which is out 
of place in a State may be salutary in a monastic- com- 
munity. 

It should be noticed also that the proprietary right whidi 
Aristotle defends is the bare right of several property, apart 
from the right of inheritance, which stands equally in need of 
explanation and defence. And then again, while he defends 
the institution of several property, he is apparently in favour 
of limiting the amount held by individuals, and he marks 
out with some care the ways in which property is to be 
acquired and used. We note, further, that in his best 
State the right of owning land is confined to the citizens — 
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men who have received a careful moral trainiiig a 
likely to use it aright Aristotle is as little an unqu 
defender of the right of several property as he is a|; 
Sbveiy. i; 

The question of Communism has never been discusse^ 
with a closer reference to the end for which human sodetiy 
exists. Communism is held by Aristotle to spoil an^^ 
impoverish human life, to rob men of opportunities c^. 
virtuous activity and harmless enjoyment, and thus t%, 
diminish happiness: this is his main reason for rejectinn 
it. In eflfect, he rests the institutions of the Household aa^, 
Several Property on their true bads — thdr value to man ^ 
a means to perfect life, or, in modem language, as a meati y 
of civilization. ^ 

Sketch of Aristotle, then, declares in favour of the Household. Th* . 
lioosdiold Greek household does not, however, escape without som^, 
^1^^? modification at his hands. It will be best first to cast a hast^i 
totle foand glance at the Greek household as Aristotle found it, befor^ 
^ we go on to study his conception of wnat it ought to be. \ 



\ 



In the view of the Greeks, a man's first duty to his hous^, 
hold was to perpetuate it by marriage. The gods of the famQ|j 
must not lose their worship ; the ranks of the clan {yivo^^ 
phratry, tribe, and State must not be thinned. Indeed, t}^ « 
begetting of offspring was, for the father himself, a means c* , 
immortal existence^ Views of this kind may often ha^j 
been a source of over-population, and thus of pauperism aa^, 
even of political danger, in ancient Greece, for the prejudice 
of the Greeks made the practice of many branches of itt*] 
dustry and trade distasteful to them, while emigration 
involved the loss of the valuable rights oi a dtizen. ;^ 
is easy to understand how the poorer citizens, in States l^ 
which they were the masters, often came to quarter theQt'' 
selves on the public revenues to a considerable extent. .'^{ 
is easy, again, to understand how the exposure of childrei ^ 

' Cp. Plato^ Laws 731 B-C : haum't note od the first namo 
773 E : and Aiistot. de Gen. An. passage. e'^ 

2. 3. 731 b 31 sq<^ See StaO- %\ 
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and especially of female chfldren, was not uncommon ; and 
how at length, at Athens, Antipater found that out of 
2i,oco citizens only 9000 possessed property in excess of 
the value of aooo drachmas^. The first problem, then, in 
reference to the household was how to adjust its rate of 
reproduction to the interests of the commuiuty. 

Another common view as to the household made the msun 
function of its head the increase of its substance. Many, ^ 
as we have seen, almost or altogether identified the Science 
of Supply with the Science of Household Management, and 
Xenophon in the Oeconomicus had gone so far as to put 
this view into the mouth of Socrates. OijcoSir, l^ i 2ii* 
K/Nin}^, JTi<m{/i3|ff pAp TUfot Aofcir ^lup Svoiul cliwu ^ ftSUanpoyliBr 
^ M JTian}fU| airnf i^atpwro^ f oZxovf Hvajn-ai oS^if SpBpmwoC 
oTjcof Si ^fiip iif>a[»€To h€p tcnja-it ^ aHiiwaura (Xeo. Oecon. 
6. 4). It is true that Xenophon is here rather interpretti^ 
the word oUovoiita than attemptii^ to determine which of 
the functions of the head of the household is the highest 
and most truly characteristic; elsewhere he fully rcoog- 
nizes the educational responsibilities of the parent (Oeooo. 
J. 1 2). Still he not only tolerates but commends that un« 
limited quest of wealth which Aristotle condemns — at any 
rate he does so, when an unselfish and liberal use b made of 
what is acquired. His Cyrus says in the Cyropaedia (8. a. 
20 sqq.) : 2AX' cl/il ivktiaros Kiyi^ &<nt€p ol XXXoc }fjnii»&rmir 
i^hl y€ lUvToi 8ia^peur/toi ioK& t&p vXcforwr, Sn ol nip, hm* 
iap T&p ipKoiprmp vipirrh icr^trttrrac, rh flip cAt&p KOTOfftTTaovt, 
r^ ii fcarcur^ouirc, rcl S) . • • ^uXirroifrcf wpAypLora txfwnp • • • 
lyi^ i* ihn|p€r» iih rots 0€Ois koX ipiyoyuoi LA vXcudwir Ivcitibr 
Vk Kn/ja-aiiiai, hv tbm V€/>irr2k Spra t&p j/iol ipKa6prmPt ToAroit rdt 
r* hfittas T&p i^(\mp l^cucoSiuUf koL vkovTt((»p koI cic/»ycr&9 
ivOpfivovs (tivou»p i{ oAt&p fcrSfuu icol ^iXtap, tau Ik ratrm^ 
KOpvovyLOi ia^iX^uxp xol cirfcXcuur*^ 

^ Diod. 18. 18. object in acoairing is to pre 

* See L. Schmidt, Ethik der away ; some of his mnds^ in lad^ 

altCD Griechen, 2. 380^ who com- say of him (Cyrop. 8. 4. 31)— W^ 

pares Xen. Oecon. 11. a The 4 Kvpov rp((iroff imovrot eTor imfM- 



passage quoted in the text makes rtfrirfo, SKKk dt8ovr |mXW % 
It abundantly dear that Cyrus* crw/tcyof ^rmi and Cyrus says 
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Apart, however, from prepossesaons as to the main 
tion of the household, its constituent relations, th< 
husband and wife, father and child, master and 
tended to vary considerably. It was only, indeed, i 
barian communities that the wife was commonly the 
(Pol. I. 2. 1252 b 5), or else the tyrant (2. 9. 1269 b a 
of her husband, or that the father^s authority over I1 
became a deq)Otism (Eth. Nic 8. 12. 1 160 b 27, Iv Tlfp 
4 Tov voTphf TvpavpucJi' XP^'^^^ y^P ^^ 80^019 Tois vUcru 
even in Greek States these relations were far from bei 
same under different constitutions or e\'en in different < 
of society. In oligarchies the sons and wives of the 
class were greatly over-mdulged (7 (5). 9. 1310 a 22 : 
15. 1300 a 7) ; in the tyranny and extreme democra 
* domination of women and over-indulgence of slaves* 
KOKparla ical taiXmv Svcortf, 7 (5). ii. 1313 b 32 sq.) ai 
to prevail ^ : at Sparta also, though for quite other n 
women were over-poweiful (2. 9. 1269 b 31), and the 
dowries which were the natural concomitant of this s 
things added in their turn to the evil. In househc 
the poorer class, again, the wife and children were 
sarily employed as attendants (iicdXovdoi), no slaves 
kept (8 (6). 8. 1323 a 5); and here the wife coul 
possibly be confined to the house (6 (4). 15. 130c 
The whole aspect of the household consequently alte 

In the average household of the better class at ^ 
the wife was often married at the age of fourteen or 
(Xen. Oecon. 7. 5), after a maidenhood spent in the r 
of her father*s house, from which, in the dty at all 
she only rarely emerged*; robbed as a girl of h< 
share of air and exercise, white-complexioned besi 
sunburnt father and brothers who spent their lives 
open air, or even beside women and girls of the 
class, delicate in comparison with the strong-limbed n 

himself to his friends (ibid. 8. 4. * In Lysias c Sim. c 

hters of the speakei 

>cen so quietly and dc< 

jht up that th«y blusl: 

to be seen by their relatic 



i6)— rovra, A opdpttf annma htl daughters of the speakei 
iliAt ovdfy fuXkw ipa ^ivtfoi ) had oeen SO quietly and dc< 

brought up that th«y blusl: 



' Cp. Plato, Rep. 563 B. 
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df Sparta ; taught to weave and to command her appetite^ 
and perhaps also to read, write, and cipher*, but necessarily 
rdying much on her husband (as we see from XenophonV 
Oeconomtcus) for any real assistance in the development 
of her character and intell^ence. The natural quickness 
of the race, however, would make a little experience go 
a long way. 

In matters of property, the Attic law was not unkind 
to females, for though the sons alone inherited where sons 
there were, dat^hters often received liberal portions or 
dowers, and these remained available for their support', if 
on the death of the husband the widow preferred to leave 
his house, which she sometimes did even when there were 
children of the marriage^ while, if she did not, she had a 
daim for alimony on her sons*. The dower was also re- 
turned by the husband, if he put away his wife. The 
husband, on recdving it at the time of the marriage, gave 
the family of his bride some tangible security for it*, the re- 
venues of which he continued to receive, though he must no 
doubt have been unable to alienate it without their consent. 
As the husband could divorce his wife at a moment's notice 



' Xen. Oecon. 7. 6b 

* Xenophon makes no mention 
of Iscfaomachus* wife having been 
taught these things, but Oeoon. 
9. 10 (a passage to which Mr. 
Evelyn Abbott has drawn my at- 
tention) seems to imply that dhe 
could at any rate read an inven- 
tory. Gdll (Kulturbilder 3. 338) 
holds that girls* education did just 
reach this point. * Kept out of the 
way of all public instruction, and 
pent within doors which seldom 
opened for them, the girls learnt 
from their mother* and nurses the 
arts of spinning, weaving, and sew- 
ing, and that of cookery in its 
higher forms, adding to tnese ac- 
complishmenu at the utmost a 
rudimentary knowledge of reading 
and writing.' Perhaps they were 
not always taught reading and 
^KTiting, for we find Theophrastus 
insistingthat girls should be taught 



these subjects, though not beyond 
the limit of household exigendcs 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 3. a. 864. 3). 

* The dower in this case r^ 
verted to the xvptor of the wife, 
and he was bound to sappoft 
her. 

* Demosth.in BoeoL de Dote p.* 
loia The remarriage of widows 
appears to have been common at 
Attiens. Plato reoommenda^ on 
the contrary, that ' when a man 
dies leaving a sufficient nomber 
of children, the mother of his 
children shall remain with them 
and bring them up^' unless ' she 
appears to be too young to remain 
fitW unmarried ' (Laws 930 C). 

* [Demosth.] in Phaenipp. p. 

1047. 

* Where the dowry was laigc^ 

this cannot have been oossible 
unless the bridegroom nad at 
least equal means. 
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by simply turning her out of the house, dowers were almost 
a necessity of married life at Athens. The position of a 
dowerless wife was so precarious that it was little better 
than that of a concubine. But then the system of dowers, 
no doubty gave additional fadlities to divorce, and when the 
dowry was considerable, the wife was commonly thought 
to be likely to be overbearing and the husband to be 
unduly subservient (Plato, Laws 774 C). For this and other 
reasons Plato thinks it best to abolish dowries (Laws 
742 C: 774 Csq.), and to reserve the right of divorce 
for the State (Laws 919 E sqq.ji 

The dowry system, as practised at Athens, and very 
probably in Greece generally^, evidently tended to main- 
tain a connexion between the wife and her father's family ; 
her entrance into her husband's house was not irrevocable, 
and Dionysius of Halicamassus has good ground for the 
contrast which he draws* between Greek wedlock and 
wedlock as he describes it in the earlier days of Rome, 
when both dower and wife passed irrevocably to the hus- 
band, marriage being indissoluble, and the dower not 
reclaimable by action at law. The wife, in fact, in early 
Rome became once for all a member of her husband's 
family, ' a complete participant both in property and sacred 
rites ' (icoivwvAf &v((vra»ir xp^M^rcov re ical Uptti^), and inherited 
from her husband just as a daughter would. 

After marriage, the care of the children, the supervision 
of the slaves, and the general management of a household 
in which much that we buy was probably made at home* 
would leave but little spare time to the wife. She would 
now be freer to pass the threshold of the house, accom- 
panied, no doubt, by one or more female slaves — would 
appear at marriage feasts and the family gatherings which 
answered to our christenings, take part in funeral proces- 
sions, and be present at some State festivals, especially at 
festivab confined to her sex. But the husband would be 



' Dionysius of Halicamassus 
(Ant. Rom. s. 35) seems to have 
the Greek household in view 



generally, and not to be thinking 
of the Attic household only. 
* Ant Rom. a. 35. 
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much away from home during the day', and both for thb 

reason and because the only servants were sbives, it was 

well that the wife should leave the house but little— indeed, 

apart from this, the proper place for the wife was fdt to be 

the home. Many women seem to have hugged thdr 

fetters ; Plato speaks of the sex in the Laws (781 A, C) 

as loving darkness and seclusionj and anticipates some 

difficulty in prevailing on women to come forth into the '/ 

light of day. The poorer sort of women were comparatively 

free from these disabilities, and it was a sodal distinction 

to be subject to them. The men, with their heads full of 

politics and war, would feel that if they were themselves 

not domestic in their tastes, others must be so for 

them, and that the indoor life of Greek women was the 

natural complement of the outdoor life of Greek husbands 

and fathers ; but the race was too aspiring to do full justice 

to a woman's life, especially after the improvement in male 

education and the increase in the interest of Greek politics 

which mark the fifth century before Christ It was seldom 

that Greek wives, elsewhere than in the Lacedaemonian 

State (Pol. 2. 9. ia69b 31)^ invaded the men's domain and 

made their influence fdt in tiie political field, though tyrannies 

and extreme democracies seem sometimes to have found it 

worth thdr while to court their good will (7 (5). tu 1313 b 

39 sqq.) ; more often they consoled themsdves by mdu^« 

ing in religious enthusiasm', to the dismay of men jike Me* 

nander s Misogynist, who complains (Misog. fr. 4 and 5): 



*E«tr/)(9ovaiv \^m ol ^mI 
/ufXurria rout yt^MonatT M yip fiws 



^ Xen. Oecon. 3. is, tarw Srf 
SKkif riiv mnvdauBp vXcim iwirpantt 

or^ /Xaaawa duiKiyg l| rj ywaudl 
El dc |i4, o& voXXotf ^, 1^. 

* Cp. Plato, Laws 909 E ; Pla- 
tarch, Praecept Conjug. c. 19. 
Plutarch's picture of the interior 
of a yvmucnpint is not a very 
cheerful one--lvffir« nX ^vd&§ 
ion ii Mvfitw T9^ i4 voXXi 



ciMu yvptuKOf MpmWf oUoopif rl 

troXXi ffvrov^ar* vm oi ^/upfiipimB 

duk wapBt9u^ 6wak6xpo9f o4 

l€ ^94ny jHirlodor Xvwm M mA 
rapa^ Km Kon&vuiat itk {ifXorv- 
wias ml d^<ndaifioMaf col ^iXoryilar 
«u KMpmpdofmPf SfTot olm Ar taroc ne, 
etc ri^ ywraucmmrtw {m9ppi99999 (De 
.Tranq. Animi, c a). 
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*lBMofUp hi vcinixiff rrft ^fupasp 
III ^ mkSkvCw. 

On the other hand, the wife had often to complain < 
husband s unfaithfulness, which escaped with little c 
in a society based on slavery ^ If we may judge, ho^ 
from Aristotle's testimony to the prevalence of * fer 
ascendency' and the 'over-indulgence of wome 
extreme democracies, which is borne out by that of 
(Rep. 563 B : cp. Laws 774 C), the Athenian wife v 
often the oppressor as the oppressed. It was the C 
to give considerable dowries', and consequently th< 
had her husband a good deal in her power, 
divorce entailed the withdrawal, not only from hin 
also apparently from the children, of revenues 
they could in many cases ill afibrd to lose. A chaj 
the position of the wife may well have come abo 
L. Schmidt points out^ in the period which coma 
with Alexander, when the loss of political freedon: 
tributed with other causes to divert men's minds in 
degree from politics and to give increased prominei 
family life. The old traditions would also be less po 
in the great new cities, which now became the most 
spicuous centres of Greek life^ 

As to the relation of parent and child, Dionyd 
Halicamassus tells us that in Greece * children were 
guilty of unseemly conduct to their fathers*'; he i 
satisfied with the temporary authority which was al 
Greek custom conceded to the father, ceasing wit 
second year after puberty or at marriage or with enro 



' See L. Schmidt, 3. 194 sq^. 
Even Plutarch's language on this 
point is not quite what we should 
expect (Conj. Praec. c. 16). 

' See Boeckh, Public Economy 
of Athens, £. T. pp. 483 and 514. 

' 3.426. 
. * L. Schmidt contrasts the 
freedom with which Gorgo and 



Praxinoe, in the i^th h 
Theocritus, find their way 
Alexandria, with Athenian < 

(a. 427). 

* Ant Rom. 3. 3o» voi 
'EXXiycriy %nr6 riiamp tit 1 
i{^;(fiifu)yf Iroc. Compare Plat 
562 £• 
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in the public registers, nor again with the comparatively 
moderate penalties for disobedience which Greek law 
permitted the father to inflict, such as expulsion from 
the home or disinheritance. He prefers a fuller paternal 
authority, more neariy resembling the Roman pairia 
poUstas. Greek law, it is true, regarded the father rather 
as ' the natural guardian and administrator of the common 
property of the household V than as its absolute owner, 
but the powers it conferred on him were not perhaps 
insufficient, and the remedy was probably to be sought 
in an improvement of the training of the parents, and 
especially of the mother, and in making her more of a 
spiritual force in the household. Loved and honoured she 
was already: 

Ovc <«Ti# M!h nrp^ f&uir riwwmt 
iplm fuirpotf 9mUtf mt o£c li^ tpm9 

sa]^ one of Euripides' characters in a fragment of the 
Erechtheus preserved by Stobaeus (FloriL 79. 4); but 
another saya^ 

*AXX' iirr*, //lol fbh o^ror o£c Ifrm ^fior 
rft /i^ off tfv, iiorgpt wpoo^tX^ 9€gut9 ofl 
Km rm iiMaum jboI r6ium rA^ aOm XV^ 
ar i pym ii rSp ^vaopra tmm y aym p ffpo r m m 
|MXun^* fylOt rovro^ kJL 9^ p^ ^M«^ 
cciMv yip i^jtSXaima^ tiUT 2r A ^b^ 
yvMUxAf ovd^tffifF, mXXk rov wmrp6tK 

And thus, while Xenophon, in his kindly Oeconomicu% 
fully recognizes her as the colleague of the father in the 
education of the children', the writer of the (so-called) first 



^ C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
3.f II. The Attic father had, how- 
ever, the right to renounce his son 
by proclamation thiuugh a hendd 
and so to (Usinberit him~a right 
which Plato in the Laws makes 
over to the whole kith and Idn on 
the father's proposition (92879); 
and his unchecked power of ^ift 
would be an additional security 
for his authority over his cfaikLren. 
Plato's reform of the paternal 



renimdation anticipates in some 
decree the change in the law, 
which, in Ludan's day, permitted 
the renounced son to appeal 
against his father's dedaon to 
a dicastery (see Ludan's 'Avocf* 

pVTT6tilt9agf c 8). 

* Stoh. FloriL 79. 27. 

' Oecon. 7. IS. Plato in the 
Laws is for adding to the powers 
of the mother: see Stallbaym's 
note on Laws 774 E. 
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book of the Oeconomics falsdy attributed to Aristotle, 
thoughtful as he is, appears to leave her only the functioa 
of rearing the child, and to claim for the father the task of 
educating it (Oecon. i. 3. 1344 a 7). On the whole, she \vas 
hardly one of the heads of the household (except when the 
accident of a great dowry made her too potent), and its only 
real head was for a large part of the day an absentee. The 
gentler influence for good in the household is often not the 
least powerful, but it had no proper place made for it 
in Greece. Greek civilization did not give women an 
adequate training, or call for enough from them: these 
were more serious faults than its contraction of their rights 
or of their freedom. The most glaring defects of the actual 
Greek household, in Aristotle's view, were, however, 
probably the insufficient preparation of its head for his 
functions and its * Cyclopic ' freedom from State-guidance 
(Eth. Nic. 10. lo. 1180a 24sqq.). Each household was 
allowed to make of itself exactly what it liked, and to train 
its subordinate members in its own way, as if it did not 
matter to the State what tnuning they recdved. 

It was unfortunate that in the Lacedaemonian State, \xi 
which women appear to have been least controlled and 
most powerful, they were, in the view of Aristotle at all 
events, worst. Lycurgus was believed to have tried to 
train the Lacedaemonian women in the same hardy habits 
as the men, but to have been foiled by thdr resistance ^ : 
at any rate, their life was in complete contrast to that 
of the men — ^luxurious and abandoned to every kind of 
vice (PoL 2. 9. 1269 b 22). Aristotle does not distinctly 
mention the fact that they shared in youth the gymnastic 
training of the boys, but he may well be referring to it 
when he implies that they were trained to be * fearless' 

> PoL 2. 9. 1270 a 6 sq.: cpi Oiov^urf)— but this does not pre* 

Plato, Laws 781 A, cZfairrof rov vent the latter from regarding the 

po/Mo6inw. Both Xenophon (de women (with Aristotle) as *unie« 

Rep. Lac. i. 3-4) and Plato (Laws galated by law,' the result being 

800 A) speak of the girls of this that 'many laxities had crejit in 

State as receiving a gymnastic (wtXkk waptpoti) wluch law might 

training— Plato^ indeed,^ adds that have mended ' (Laws 781 A), 
they were also trained in 'music' 



// 
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(tfpaoi^rof 9 1 269 b 35) ; their fearlessness, however, he say% 
was of no use in household life, and broke down in war, 
as their conduct during the Theban invasion of Laconia 
showed. On the other hand, the Lacedaemonians, like 
many other military races, were very submissive to feminine 
influence ; they gave their daughters large dowries^ which 
the law left it in thdr power to do ; nor did the State 
retain any control over the disposal of orphan heiresses 
in marriage. The result was that wealth came to be con- 
centrated in a few hands, that the number of proprietors 
and also of citizens dwindled, and that the greed for wealth, 
which was a feature of the Lacedaemonian character, 
was intensified in the few remaining citizens by the desire 
to provide the women with the means of lavish living. 
So great, in fact, was the power of the women that their 
influence made itself felt even in the administration of 
the shortlived Lacedaemonian empire. 

Aristotle's criticism of the institutions of this State in re- 
lation to women illustrates his remark (i. 13. 1260 b 15 sq.) 
as to the importance of trainii^ women to virtue, and to 
the kind of virtue most in accordance with the given con- 
stitution, for in this instance the defects of the women were 
among the causes which led to the deterioration of the 
men and the . enfeeblement of the State. He seems to 
imply that the women should have been trained to tem- 
perance, and their habits of life better regulated. - Whether 
he wished that women should have any further intdlectual 
training than Greek women usually enjoyed in his day, we 
do not know ; but he seems to have been in favour ci giving 
them, probably through the medium of their fathers and 
husbands, some sort of moral education and also of r^u- 
lating their habits of life within the household. The 
Lacedaemonian household, he evidently feels^ was more 
actively prejudicial than any other form of the household 
known to Greece \ 

* Plutarch*s lives of Agis and Aristotle speaks, but diey show 
Cleomenes refer to a generation that the w«Jth and power of the 
a century later than that of which Lacedaemonian women renuiined 
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PLATO 



Plato 
abolishes 
tbehoitte- 
hold in the 
Repablic 
and xeooo- 
strnctsltin 
theLaw% 
leaving it 
even there 
only A 
scmiewhat 
shadowy 



We may now turn to the question, how Plato and 
totle respectively deal with the Household. In 
Republic, as we have already seen, Plato abolished 
household. In the Laws he retains it, but makes considi 
able changes in its arrangements, some €( which are ii 
provcments, while others, such as the institution of publi 
meal-tables for women and girls no less than for men 
boys, would have impaired its intimacy and probably it 
influence. His plan, stated briefly, is to set not only wom< 
but also girls free from their enforced seclusion, and 
call them forth into the light of day ; to educate girls 
much the same way as boys, though after six years of 
apart from them ^ ; to open office in the State to womei 
or, at all events, any offices for which they have a speci; 
fitness; to admit them in some degree even to militai 
service; to postpone the age of marriage in the case 
girls, so that they may be the fitter to be mothers ; 
forbid dowries, both as tending to place wife and husbai 
in a false relation to each other and as leading to the unii 
of fortunes and the over-enrichment of a few ; to tr< 
marriage as instituted less for the comfort or pleasure of 
individuak composing the household, than for the end 
providing the State with offspring fit in mind and body 
become its citizens; and to make succession to the citiz< 



unbroken op to that time,and so far 
bear out Anstotle's account ; they 
reveal to us, however, some noble 
characters among them, not un* 
worthy of the innuence they pos- 
sessed, and 'spiritual forces' in 
the fullest sense of the word. 
These lives are probably based 
on the history of Phylarchus, 
who took the side of Cleomenes 
and the Lacedaemonians against 
Aratus and the Achaeans (Polvb. 
3. 56), and was perhaps somewhat 
given to writing for effect; but 
there may well have been women 
at Snarta to whom Aristotle's ge- 
ncnu judjnnent would not apply, 
both in his days and later. 
^ Both sexes are to be trained 



in the following studies, tak< 
successively : — Riding, mili 
exercises, and the use of >»*arli 
u'«apons ; wrestling, dancing^ 
der arms, redtation, and singin 
reading and writing, the use 
the lyre, the rudiments of arit 
metic, geometry, and astronom 
Plato knows, however, that 
male and female character 
not the same (803 D-£), 
he will have diflferent songs coq( 
posed for the two sexes : nal^' 
are to l^tm songs expressive 
TO /icyaXcMTpfircr cal ri irp^ rU 

Mpflop /SffVor, females songs p 
which r6 Kofrfttop km v^ftw pr^ 
dominates. i 
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lots of land follow the rule of Unigeniture, in order that these 
may remain undivided, permission beii^^ given to the father 
to choose the son who is to succeed him, and care being 
taken that the other sons shall not want^. Plato's language 
in Laws 909 D sqq. is wide enough to include the abolition 
of the domestic worship of Hestia at the household hearth 
and of other household gods : tcpi ^rfik At Iv IhOuf oUCaif 
iicniirOm* &i€ip i* Stop M vovv Itf twI, vpbt rh itiiiSina Irm 
Owrmp^ KOi roif Upanrl re koL tcpcCoif h/x^ipiClTm rh OiiAora^ ott 
iyv€(a ToAnap JvificXi}^ avptv(itrO» H airSt re kcU &f ip itiXjf 
lUT* airov ^pci^catfai. He appears to make the public 
places for sacrifice the only places for sacrifice, and the 
public priests and priestesses the only sacrificers. But this 
is not probably his intention, for in other passages of the 
Laws he evidently contemplates the continued existence cf 
private rites (717 B: 785 A): his wish is to prevent the 
household becoming what it seems often to have been, the 
secret nursery of superstitious worships (909 E : 910 B) ; he 
probably does not mean to meddle with old-established 
cults, like those of Hestia and Zm {pVcctot or i^arun. 

Plato is eager to flood the recesses of the Greek house- 
hold with the light of day, and partly with this end in view 
institutes public meals not only for the men and boys but 
also for the women and girb ({tNr<rina Sk Korta-KtvaaiUpa €&| 
Xdopif [jip rd tSp iphp&pf iyyvs V ix6fi€Pa rh np avrois otxttrnp^ 
vaAttp re Jlfui ^Xccw kol t&p iiryrfpt^p oftroif, 806 E)*. The 
members of the household described in the Laws would 
apparently be but little alone with eadi other, and not 
probably often at home except at night, for thdr meals 
would be taken in the public halls, the women and girls 
sitting apart from the men and boys'. The household 



• 

* Plutarch (CommenLin Hesiod. 
c 20) attribates a similar pre- 
ference for Unigenitiire to Ly- 
curgus — itifwon d«, ^0-19 6 nXov- 
Tooxotf KM nXdrtty c«vrai rf 'HoiiS^ 
mi StvoKpatiit Koi \vmovfrm wp6 
Tovrtnr m vavrcr fm^ro itiw cmi 
KknpotfOfiop mtroXtVfir. 

' It is curious that Plato takes 



no notice of the architectural 
arrangements of the Greek dwdU 
ling-house, which reflected so 
conspicuously the contrast be- 
tm'een male and female life. One 
would have expected^ him to 
insist on its reconstruction. 

* Sir T. More adopts in his 
Utopia the plan or common 
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would thus cease to be a body of persons supplied front : 
a common store of their own (4fio<r(Wvoi), and the relational' 
of husband and wife and of parent and child would pro^/tj^ 
hably suffer some relaxation. Plato's pretty ideal picture 
(Laws 931 A) of the parents seated by the hearth like? 
sacred statues among children who half worship them 
would perhaps hardly be realized in so scattered an unitynf 
as the household of the Laws. The State appears to taketf 
upon itself not only the physical and intellectual^ but alsc^j 
the moral training of young and old, and to leave little forf 
the household to do, except indeed to bring * fools ' into 
the world and 'suckle* them^ It would seem to escape ( 
abolition only to be condemned to a somewhat shadowy^ 
existence. < 

I 
Aristot]e*t With Aristotle's views as to the true organization of the t 
homdiold household we are only imperfectly acquainted. We get 
*°^'^<"g many separate glimpses of them, but no continuous anc^ 
systematic statement. He glances at its structure in th^. 
Fifth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics, and again in th^ ' 
Eighth Book ; but Justice is the subject with which he i^ 
more immediately concerned in the former book, ancj 
Friendship in the latter. In the First Book of the Politic^ 
the question before him is not so much what is the trud ^ 
constitution of the household as who is the true house-t* 
holder ; and we penetrate into the subject only far enough:^ ' 
to asc ertain th e true relation of the head of the housed ' 
jiold to wife, child, and slave. Even this topic is not full> . 
treated, and cannot be so till the constitution is dealt with^ 1 
(i. 13. 1260b 8 sqq.). In the Second Book we are as mucl: ' 
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mealSybut ranges men and women 
along opposite sides of the same 
table (Utopia, lib. il p. 90, ed. 
Bas. 1518). 

* Even mere babies of three 
years old, girls and boys alike, 
are to gather at thevillage-temples, 
and to be formed into oycXoi for 
games, under the control of women 
appointed by the State ^Laws 



704 A). The^ are not even id 
play in famiUes or under theii 
mother's eye, when once over 
three. In fact, as mothers in 
the State of the Laws were ttf 
engage in the same pursuits a^ 
men and to take their meals aV 
public meal-tables, some arrange : 
ment of this kind was almos;) 
necessary. 
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OF THE HOUSEHOLD. i8l 

concerned with the family relation as with the household, 
and the whole question is approached from a different point 
of view. Then there is a chapter or two in the Fourth Book 
on the age of marriage and the management of youi^ 
children. We have also the so-called First Book of the 
Oeconomics, which can hardly have been written by Aristotle, 
and the m^i jbftpor mX yo^^jm^t preserved only in a Latin 
translation (Val. Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus^ p. 644 
sqq.), of the Greek original of which the same thing may 
be said. On the two latter documents, therefor^ we can** 
not venture to rely. It is not, however, difficult to trace 
the general tendency xA Aristotle's views. 

According to him, the household, like the State, comes 
into being for one end and exists for another. It b^ns in / j 
the impulses of reproduction and self-preservation, perhaps 
also in the impulse of sociality (2i^/mi>vo£ ydp 1% ^iati avpbva'* 
eriKhp iiaXXov fj vokiriKdp^ Eth. Nic 8. 14. 1162 a 17); but, 
when thus brought into existence, it rises above these aims 
and exists for better things. It is not a mere means of recruit- 
ing the population ; still less is it a mere means of heaping 
up wealth. If in the De Generatione Animalium (2. i. 731 b 
31 sqq.) Aristotle r^ards reproduction as the path, for men 
no less than other animals, to immortality, this point of 
view disappears in the Politics. The household is, in its 
definitive form, a sort of younger sister of the State ; good 
life is its aim, no less than it is that of the State ; it is, 
like the State, a kouwvIo^ though a less comprehensive and 
less noble KotimvCa ; it is at once a grougj^Liriends, a body 
of rulers and ruled, and a schoor ^moral training. It is a 
group of friends^j;uififlL.j^gjJtie.^£ cad of t he household for 
thdrgobd, and'espedally for their growth in virtue ; vary- 
ing in the d^ree of their inequality, but all unequal, and 
some not even * proportionately equal.* For the child and 
the slave are hardly subjects €( right, and the latter is in 
strictness no member of the KoumvCa. This VRtying in- 
equality among the components of the household — this 
variation of the distance at which they respectively stand 
from the head — ^is a characteristic feature of the society^ 
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and Aristotle insists on nothing so much as th: 
differences must be respected in its oiganizatioi 
wife is not to be ruled as the child, nor the chili 
slave. 
The tendency of the household is to inequality 
yc the State to equality, absolute or proportionate (F 
] I. 1 295 b 35, pcf6\€rai hi yc 4 v6\ts l( Vrtap €lviu Ki 
Sri liiXiarc). The household is ruled by a king, 
the rule of a king is of rare occurrence in Uie fully d< 
Stated The household is at once a less self-c 
(2. 2. 1261b 12), and a more intimate, society t 
State. In it everything is common (i. 9. 1257 a 1 
so in the State. On the other hand, the Ya 
resembles the State in not existing for some na 
transitory end, but as an aid to human life (Eth. N 
Ji62a 20 sq.: cp. 8. 11. ii6oa 14-25). It ii 
household that the future citizens of the State firs' 
light (PoL I. 13. 1260b 19) and receive their earlt< 
ing, which often exercises a decisive influence < 
subsequent life^; it is here that women and sla 
the moral guidance they need. Obedience here is 
all the more willingly for being rendered to a rela 
a benefactor (Eth. Nic 10. 10. 1180b 5); and pen 
things are all the better attended to for being att 
individually (i i8ob 7). The household lightens th 
of the State by taking off its hands, to some c 
all events, the care of women, children, and slaA 
if on the principle that * the better the persons r 
better is the rule exerdsed' (PoL J. 5. 1254 a 25) 



' Marquardt (Handbuch dor 
Rdmischen Alteithumcr, 7. 1. 1) 
attributes to the Romans the feel- 
ing that ' not only is the Family a 
condition of the State, but the 
constitution of the Family is also 
the basis and the prototype of the 
constitution of the State.* Aris- 
totle would admit this of the eariy 
State, but not of the State in its 
definitive form. Even the rule of 
the husband over the wife, though 



a iroXcrtic^ a/»x'f'~''*^hich 
S2ud of the rale over c 
slaves— diffeis in som 
from most types of ro 
(PoL I. 12. 1259 b 4). 

* The sixteenth and s 
chapters of the Fourtl 
the Politics show what i 
Aristotle, following in t1 
Plato (Laws 765 £), a 
the earliest epoch of fau 
ence and even to its emi 
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of the housdiold stands on a lower kvd than that of the 
State, in which rule is exercised over citizens, it is never- 
theless fit work, in Aristotle's opinion, for the man of full 
virtue {oTsmMM^ 

Aristotle omits to treat of some important questions in 
relation to marriage. He does not pause to prove that the 
household should be a monogamic household, but takes this 
for granted. We do not learn his views as to divorce ; he does 
not mention the subject of prohibited degrees of relationshipu 
We must remember that we are not in possession of his 
whole mind. On the other hand, he raises questions which 
seem rather startlii^ to us. Are men and women of any Aite^idc; 
and every age, if only of adult years, to be allowed to marry, S^j^j* 
and, again, to become parents^ ? Greek inquirers, with their icqnres 
characteristic combination of logic and audacity, insisted that S^;r iSL, 
the interests of the State made a negative answer neces- ^ "^ ^ 
sary^ The Lacedaemonian State required that marriage 
should take place in the prime of physical vigour on both 
sides (Xen. Rep. Lac i. 6), and both Plato and Aristotle 
fix an age for marriage. The former, in the Republic^ 
allows unions (marriage does not exist) to take place 
between men firom 35 to 55 years of age and women from 
20 to 40 (Rep. 460 £). In the Laws the arrangement is 
that a man is to many not eariier than 35 (77a D) or 50 
(721 A: 785 BX and not later than 35 — a woman not 



' The aueslioo does no( seem 
to have been laiscd whether a 
hereditary disease or piectisposi- 
tion to disease should oe a bar to 
nuuriase. 

* Mr. Mahaliy obsenres, with 
much truth (Old Greek Edoca* 
tion, p. 117 sq.), that ' there is no 
valid reason why the physical 
production of the race should not 
receive infinitely more attention 
than it does, within the bounds 
of our preseut social arrange* 
ments. ... If even now there 
are civilized countries and classes 
of people who openly profess pru- 
dential reasons as tne best for 
marrying, it wiD only require a 



better education of public opinion 
to enable men to advance to the 
position that the physical and 
mental vigour of the resnltii^ 
children is a motive to be con- 
sciously considered in the sdec-* 
tion.' Plato and Aristotle, it is 
true, went a step farther : they 
were not content with advising 
their citizens to keep these con- 
siderations in view, but recom- 
mended that the State should see 
that they did so. See on this sub- 
ject Proif. Jowett's interesting re- 
marks in his Introduction to Plato*s 
Republic (Translation of Plato^ 
3. 168, ed. 2). 
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earlier than 16^ or later than ao; and that the b^et 

of children is to continue only for 10 years (784 B). 

latter period would thus dose at least ten years ea: 

than in the Republic; but the reason of this is th^ 

the Republic the interests of the State are secured 

giving the magistrates an absolute control over unions 

Rep. 460 A, rh H vXfjdos t&p yifuov M Toii ipxovat 

a-Ofuv^ tv Sit fiAkiara iiaa^Cwa rbp airbv iptSfjAv t&v dv&/ 

Omndeni-j Plato's main aims in dealing with this subject ap] 

ia TiewV n^ ^^ ^^^ both the family and the State from the 

• An^<***«™ connected with over-population and to secure a healthy 



this matter, vigorous progeny. Aristotle thinks that other consideratj 
also need to be taken into account. He recommend 
difference of 20 years between the ages of husband 
wife, or, more precisely, the difference between the agej 
37 and 1 8. One of his reasons for this recommendatioi 
that the procreative powers of women cease at 50, twe 
years before those of men, and that if account is not ta] 
of this fact, the harmony of the union may be impai 
by inequalities in this respect. The disadvantages wh 
attend a too great nearness or difference of age betw 
the father and the child will also be avoided. For 
children, if bom, as may naturally be expected, at no U 
interval after marriage, will be reaching years of discret 
while their father is still vigorous and able to help the 
nor will their return for the care taken of them in ch: 
hood come too late to be of any use' ; while, on the ot 
hand, they will not be near enough in age to their fathei 
lose reverence for him or to embarrass his managem 
of the household. The father, it is evident, will be j 



^ 785 B. Susemihl (Note 940) 
notices that the age of 18 is men- 
tioned in 833 D. For Hesiod's 
counsel on this subject, see Opp. 
et Dies, 695 sqa. 

' Plutarch (ae Amore Prolis, c. 
4) laments the fate of most fathers 
in dying before their children have 
done great deeds, or even attained 
their toll moral statute — Mp^nttw 



di i fup /xrpo^j} iroXiHiroroff, 1 
€iB^<n9 fipadtia' r^r di dfi 
ftoKoki^ o0o'i|r, irpoairo^in7<rKov(ri 
vXfioToi frarfpcf^ o^ /rcidr 
SaXflfUMi NfoffX^f r^yOc/McrroffX^ 
oM ror Evpvfic'Aoinra MikrMift 
KiiiMvof, Mi fcoiMfff IlffpurX 
SopBtwtfot StffifiyopowTOfg Mi 
plcr9t» nXontroff ^iXofro^ovi 
crX 
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banning to need help when .his children are ready ta 
give it, and thus neither mutual helpfulness nor parental 
control will be sacrificed. The household will be firmly 
knit together by mutual needs and the interchange of 
service, and will be a scene of harmony instead of discord, 
for it will be based on the common advantage (ro KOC19 
ffvfi^pojy). Another gain will be that the father will be 
well stricken in years and the sons just at the commence- 
ment of their prime (30 years of age, Rhet. 9. 14. 1390 b 
9 sq.X when the latter take the place of the former (Pol. 
4 (7). 16. 1333 a 39-35). Above all, these ages |^ve the 
best prospect of well-developed offspring, likely to pnxluce 
children of the male sex. The phydcal well-being of 
husband and wife is also thus consulted. It seems to have 
been a common opinion that, in the case of the male^ 
over-early marriage was prejudicial to ph}fsical growth, 
while in that of the female, it added to the perils of labour 
and involved some moral risks besides (1335 a %n^\ 

We see that Aristotle, in dealing with this subject, keeps 
other aims in view, besides those which were present to the 
mind of Plato— the well-being of husband and wife^ thdr 
full harmony, the establishment of a due relation of help- 
fulness and respect between the father and the child. His 
remarks are fresh and interesting ; they call attentkm to 
points which often escape notice, and evidence a thought- 
ful study of the facts of household life. Montaigne says 
(Essais, Livre 2. du 8 : vol. 2. p. 179, Charpentier) : ' je me 
mariay i trente-trois ans, et loue Topinion de trente-dnq, 
qu'on diet estre d'Aristote* : and a little further on (p. 180)^ 
* un gentilhomme qui a trente-dnq ans^ il n'est pas temps 
qu'il face place i son fils qui en a vingt' : and again, 'il ne 
nous fauldroit pas marier si jeunes, que nostre aage vienne 
quasi & se confondre avecques Taage de nos enfants' (p. 1 78). 
We see that difficulties as to the succession (ftioSox^) ^ 
the children were familiar enough to him. All will approve 

* We know from Aristoxenos ascribed to Pythagoras in the 
(Fr. 20: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. Pythagorean schooL 
278), that this was an opinion 
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Aristotle's postponement of the female age of marriage to 
18 ; but we shall hardly admit that the disparity of years 
between husband and wife need be as great as he thinks : 
obviously a man does not require to be nearly 40 years older 
than his eldest child to possess a due authority over his chil- 
dren. Lasaulx (Ehe bd den Griechen, p. 60, n. 190) quotes 
a vigorous utterance of W. von Huml^oldt to the eflect that 
an ideal union begins for both husband and wife in com- 
parative youth; that husband and wife should pass the 
days of their youth together and have <^2!!!II'2P Tp<*fnonV^ 
of the most en joyable period of humanTife^.j^ Still, even 



if we thinlTthat Aristotle has not hit upon the ideally best 
age for the husband and father, it remains true that he 
should neither be too near in age to his children nor too 
far removed from them. It was natural, that, resting as he 
does far the larger part of the weight of' the household on 
the father's shoulders, Aristotle should attach special im- 
portance to his maturity in mind and body. According to 
him, the acme of man's physical development is reached 
between 30 and 35, the acme of mental development not 
till 49*. This accounts for his choosing a somewhat late 
age ; but he may also have remembered that, till about the 
time he names, his citizens would be much occupied with 
military duties hardly perhaps compatible with married life- 
He is not, however, content with merely fixing an age 
for marriage. Like Plato, he sees that parents may be too 
old to give birth to a vigorous oflfspring^ and he requires 



' 'The freshness of youth u 
the true foundation of happy wed- 
k>ck (die wahre GrundJage der 
Ehe). I do not for a moment 
say that the happiness of wedlock 
ceases with youth : what I say is 
that husband and wife should 
carry into later life the memory 
of a vouth enjoyed together, if 
their nappiness is to be perfect, 
and not to lose the distinguishing 
characteristic of wedded bliss' 
(Briefe aneineFreundin,3.p. 176). 
VVe are conscious here of a touch 



of sentim ent which is altogether 
moderzL 

* Aristot Rhet 3. 14. 1390 b 
9 sqq. : cp. Solon, Fragm. 27. 
Solon places marriage in the fifth 
septennial period of man's life 
(aet. 28-35). ^he physical acme 
in the fourth, the mental in the 
seventh and eighth (aet.42-c6). 
Plato (Rep. 460 £-461 A) makes 
the years between 25 and 55 the 
aKM7 fTM/ianSff re icai ^po»i^r«»ff. 

* We are little accustomed to 
look at these things from Aris- 
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that after seventeen years of married life (when the husband 
is 54 years old and the wife 35), the married couple shall 
cease to become parents (4 (7). 16. 1335 b 26 sqq.). Plato 
had named in the Laws an even shorter term — ^ten years. 
Aristotle thus divides the period of marriage into two 
epochs — the epoch of rcxvovocfa and that in which no 
children are to be brought into the world. 

Nor does he stop even here. He names, in conformity Onlj s 
with Greek custom \ the winter-season as the best for con- J[^JJ^^ 
tracting marriage, and insists that a limit must be set to dm to be 
the b^etting of children even during the seventeen years' d^if^ 
term (1335 b ai sq.), 20 that the b^ettii^ of more than '7^**?; 
a certain number shall be prohibited (2. 6. 1265 b 6 sq.). whidi tins 
It may be thought, he hints (1335 b 21 sq.), that infractions ^JfolJ^.^ 
of this rule will occur, and that the only posable remedy 
for them will be the exposure of the surplus children ; but 
this is not so': he apparently rq^rds the exposure of 
living children as not 'holy' (S<i-ior)S and suggests in prefer- 
ence abortion at an early stage of pr^nancy. The practice 
of abortion had already been sanctioned by Plato in the 
Republic (461 C) without this limitation, in the event of 
unions outside the XtgiX limits of age proving fruitful ; and 
in case of its failure, exposure. Aristotle appears to be 
more opposed to exposure and to abortion in advanced 



tode's point of view, and I know 
not whether any physiologist has 
inquired statistically, what limits 
cf age in the parents seem most 
favourable to vigorous oflfspring. 

' Not Attic only, apparendy, 
for he refers to the practice of oi 
*<*^<**.(i335a 37). The month 
Gamelion (January-February) 
was the marriage -month at 
Athens. See Hist An. 5. 8. 
542 a 26-b I. Plutarch is pleased 
with animals for pairing at one 
particular season only, and that 
the most favourable (de Amore 
Prolis c 2). Pythagoras had 
prescribed the winter (Diog. 
Lacrt. 8. 9 : Diod. la 9. 3), 

' I follow the interpretation of 



1335 b 2isaq. given by C F. 
Hermann (Gr. Antiqq. 3. § il. 
8) : — * but not, on the eround of 
an over-|(reat number otchildren, 
if there is a regulation against an 
over-great nomber, to expose 
children.' 

' Excefit in the case of defec- 
tive offspring (vriny/Miyttfror, 1335 b 
so). Compare with 1 335 b 23-96^ 
de Gen. hxu 5. 1. 778b 32 sqo. : 
£th. Nic. 9. 9. 1170a 16. See 
Thonissen, Droit P^nal de la rd- 
publique ath^nienne^ p. 258, on 
the ({uesdon whether abortion was 
a cnme bv Attic law. It seems 
to have been common among 
slave-mothers (Dio Chrys. Or. 
15. 237 M). 
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stages of pregnancy than Plato. On the other hand, Plato 
* : [ does not appear to authorize abortion, as Aristotle does, in 

:j-j, the case of unions within the prescribed limits of age. 

:] 1; It is also to be remarked that he drops these provisions 

J y^ in the Laws. 

fj ; j ; Aristotle's object evidently is to avoid both exposure and 

. j \ !j abortion, but he regasds the latter, if effected at an early 

'} A\ period of pregnancy^ as unobjectionable in comparison with 

:{ •: I ] the former, which he prohibits in all cases but one, that of 

j I [^ an imperfect growth. It would have been a great gain to 

'' { I' the ancient world to be rid of infanticide, which Polybius 

!y i' 'specifies among the causes of the dwindling numbers of 

^^.\{.- the Greeks V but whether this result was not too dearly 

purchased at the cost of permitting abortion may well be 
doubted. It may easily be imagined how often the pro* 
cess prescribed by Aristotle would probably be resorted to 
yV^ in a State which delayed the marriage of all males till the 

|- : -: age of 37, and which confined the begetting of children ta 

:^ |>l a period of seventeen or eighteen years. 
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, of Aristotle evidently feels, even more strongly than Plato, 

I ..;] inrelatioa the necessity of preventing the household from becoming 

i^ ;-i *^ ttCTk * source of over-population and pauperism. He is not 

satisfied with the arrangements in the Laws on the subject 
of population (Pol. a. 6. 1265 a 38 sqq.). Plato's plan 
^•v^,: of Unigeniture makes it more than ever essential that 

';:;'i there shall not be too many sons in a household; and yet 

iy.'A, he takes insufficient means to secure this result. Hence the 

[> j; extraordinary strictness of Aristotle's regulations on the 

subject He will not even trust to the remedy of founding 
a colony, which Plato keeps in view (Laws 740 E): the 



J-; 
i' prevention of over-population is better than its cure. Yet 



\\y\ the world has gained much by the foundation of Greek 

colonies, and these could not have existed if there had 
j % not been a surplus population to people them. Aristotle 

1*1^ seems to forget, in his care for the internal harmony 

of his best State, that a large part even of the then 
known surface of the earth was unoccupied, and that, if 

I It ,^; ^ Capes, Early Roman Empire, p. 305. See Polyb. 37. 9. 7. 
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it was not peopled in time from the civilized world, it 
m^hty as it afterwards did, receive immigrants likely to be 
formidable to civilization. He is familiar enough with the 
view that the State should be constituted for the advantage, 
not of a section of its citizens, but of the whole ; that the 
Greek State and the Greek race had a duty to fulfil to the 
world outside^ he is no more aware than any of his contem** 
poraries. 

Another aim which Aristotle has before him in dealing 
with the household, is that of making it the inirsery of 
a race healthy and vigorous in mind and body. Mudi 
can be done within it to make or mar the physique of 
the future citizen (1334 b 29]^ and to render it what for 
the sake of the character (1334 b 25 sqq.) we should desire 
it to be, or the reverse. We know from the Niromachean 
Ethics how closely moral virtue is coimected with the 
passions, and these with the body (Eth. Nic. la 8. 1178 a 
14). He also makes it his object (and here^ as we have 
seen, he was in a less d^;ree anticipated by Plato) to 
secure order, harmony, and mutual helpfulness within the 
household. But he no doubt also remembers that the d^- 
State must not exceed a certain Aut^ and deares to prevent 
its population outgrowing the limits imposed by him in the 
Fourth Book. 

We have already noticed some of the arrangements wluch Tlie 
he adopts with a view to the well-bdng of the hbusdiold, 
but he evidently finds the main security* for its well-being of Anttoa^ 
in the character of its head. The husband and father, in SIm to his 
Aristotle's ideal household, is not only of mature age» but ^^ 
one whose happy natural endowment of an unimi of 
intelligence, spirit, and aflfectionateness (4 (7). 7. 1327 b 
29 sqq.) has had full justice done to it by rearing and 
education, whose childhood and youth have been g>ent 
amid ennobling influences, and who has undergone both the 
rude disdpline of a military life and the full sdentific 
training of a philosopher. His wife will not have recdved 
the varied education which Plato designed for girls no less 
than boys, but she will have been trained in the virtues 
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^) ( t which fit her to be his help-mate and right hand for 

household matters (Pol. i. 13. 1260 a 21 sq.)» ^nd he will 
make of her a not unequal comrade: to his children he 
will be a kind of god, a full head and shoulders above 
them, and rightly so, for the father is a king, not the elder 
brother of his children^ (Pol. i. 12. 1259b io-17). His 
life will not be what Montaigne calls ' une vie questuaire.' 

^.^'•; He will have learnt to obtain the commodities necessary 

\ \ :i for the use of his household from natural sources and in 

[ i t natural ways, and to rest content with just that amount of 

|! ; I ^ them which is the essential condition of a satisiactoiy life, 

\ . V I I counting the provision of inanimate property and the care 

for it a matter of less moment than the care of slaves, and 
; I *j this again a small matter in comparison with the rule over 

wife and children and the development of thdr virtue. 
He will entrust the education of his boys after the age 
of seven to the officers of the State, and will leave the full 
command of the internal affairs of the house to his wife, 

> i ! making this her province in which she is to be supreme^ 

except so far as the moral training of children and slaves is 



^ - 1 fiJ concerned, for this is to be his own affair. We may doubt 

i|y:; .'l whether hb frequent absence on public business and at the 

f tj x\ syssitia, where he will take his meala^ would not make it 

^,^j I ij difficult for him to watch over his family — ^whether it 

]/sVc\x would not interfere with that closeness of the household 

relation, on which Aristotle himself remarks (i. 2. 1252 b 14, 



i\\\ ^ Contrast the relation of History of C J. Fox, p. 289). The 

' Ij •! Charles James Fox to his father, household as Carlyle knew it in 

i ; 1': 'As long as Charles would treat his early years (Reminiscences, p. 

^ { . * ' M him like an elder brother (a point 55) comes nearer to the Aristote* 

on which the lad indulged him fian type, but is still veiydifTerent. 

without infringing on the strictest It is noticeable that Aristotle 

\ '••. filial respect, or abating an atom describes his irofiJ3aa«X«M, in which 

of that eager and minute dutiful* the king is of transcendent virtne 

ness whidi he exhibited in all and greatness in comparison with 

his personal relations) he was >his willing subjects, asTfnqyiiidi. 

welcome to do as he pleased l/cora rv/v ofe upo|MJtq»^l'57 3. 14* 

with his own time and his father's 1 285 b 
i:j;: money' (G. O. Trevelyan^ Early 
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His relation to his wife is the best relation in the 
household, and, except that between brothers and sisters» 
the least unequal one — the relation in which justice fills the 
largest place (Eth. Nic. 5. lo. 1134b 15 sq.); for it is a 
weak point in the household that its relations are mostly 
so unequal as to rest less on right than on love. The head 
of the household mil discriminate his relation to his wife 
from his relation to his children, and that again from his 
relation to his slaves. There are some things which the 
wife can do better than he can (Eth. Nic 8. 12. ij6ob 
32 sqq. : cp. 8. 14. ii6a a 22 sq.), and which he will be wise 
to hand over to her : the advantage of wedlock lies in its 
making a common stock of contrasted aptitudes (1162 a 
23) : at least this is its utilitarian side, for it has another ; 
it may become not only a friendship for utility and for 
pleasure, but also a friendship of the highest type — a 
friends hip for vir tue (Eth. Nic* 8. 14. 1162 a 24 sqq.)K It 
may not perhaps attain to the moral level of a friendship 
between two men of full virtue (oirovSauM)— Aristotle would 
hardly be a Greek if he thought it did — but then it is a 
form of friendship and something more — a co-operative 
union of especial closeness and permanence for the highest 
ends. Man and wife are not only * friends,* but sharers // 
in a common work. 

The wife, however, will be ' silent * before her husbiuid, 
no less than the children before their father (PoL i. 13. 
1260 a 28 sq.) ; in other words, will refrain from opposing 
him, so long, we conclude, as he does not encroach upon 
her domain. Plutarch, in whose time the wife counted 
for more in the household, still retains in his Conjugal 
Precepts the doctrine of conjugal silence (cc. 31, 32 : c 37X 
but makes it rather a silence to strangers^ and a readiness 
to allow the husband to speak for her, than a silence before 
him. Adultery on the part of either husband or wife is 

' There is nothinginthePolitics imply a general and not a partial 

inconsistent with this, though Uie subordination on her part The 

use of the word vin|p«rin| of the division of spheres between bos- 

virtue of the wife (Pol. i. 13. band and wife is, however, implied 

1260a 31 sq.) might seem to in PoL 2. 5. 1264 b 2. 
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FATHER AND CHILD. 



to be vi«ted with condign punisliment during the peric 
of rcfcrovocfo* and to be treated as di^^ceful throughoi 
the whole term of marriage (4 (7). 16. i33jb 38 sqq 
If the authenticity of the fragment on the relations 
husband and wife, which we possess in a Latin translatio 
were less doubtful \ a few touches might be added fro 
that source. It makes the wife supreme over all th 
passes within the house, reserving to the husband the rig] 
of deciding who are to be allowed to cross its threshol 
and even the right of conducting all n^otiations for tl 
marriage of the children * : it draws largely on Homer ' 
show with what reverence and respect the husband shou 
treat his wife ; they will be rivals in working for the go< 
of the household, each in a special sphere, and this will 1 
the only rivalry between ihem. 

The relation of a father to his child — that of mother an 
child is not counted among the three constituent relations 
the household enumerated in PoL i. 3. 1253 ^ 5 ^* — ^ < 
has been said» regarded by Aristotle as resembling that 
a king to his subjects. The language of Eth. Nic 5. l 
1 134 b 8 sqq., indeed, treats the child up to a certain ag^ 
&f ojr ^ mikUop Kol nil x^P^i — ^ ' P^^ ^^^ parcel ' 
his father, and, one would think, hardly distinct enouc 
from him to be even his * subject ' ; yet we learn in £^ 
Nic. 8. 8. 1158 b 21 sqq. that not only is their relatid 
one of friendship, but that the friendship between thej 



^ * Quid quod hunc ipsum 
libnim ab Aristotele quidem <iuam 
maxime alienum, Perictionae 
autem libro vcpl yvraiir^ Ap§toviat 
(Stob. ilor. 85, 19, cui similes sunt 
Phintys et Pempelus, Platonis hie 
leges exscribens, cf. Ocellus c. 4) 
et methodo qui praeceptoris est 
et sententiis et ut credo aetate 
similem, latina versione servatum 
Aretinus videtur recepisse ' (VaL 
Rose, de Aristot. librorum ordine 
et auctoritate,p.6i ). L. Schmidt, 
on the other hand, accepts the 
Latin fragment as embodying 
'important remains in a greatly 



altered forai * of Aristotle's w J 
on this subject (Ethik d. al^ 
Griechen, a. 187). The con^] 
sition of the treatise from w1 
this translation was made 
well have been suggested to 
follower of Aristotle by Eth. 
8. 14. 1163a 25} sq^ and PoL i.j 
1260 b 8 sqq., just as that of 
so-called Second Book of 
Oeconomics was probably 
gested by PoL i. 11. 1250 a 3. 
* They are condua^ by 
two fathers in Terence's An< 
3.3.6-42. 
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MASTER AND SLAVE. 193 

though unequal, may be 'durable and based on virtue^ 
when the children render to their parents what is due 
to those who gave them being, and parents to sons 
what is due to children/ Aristotle's whole conception 
of }routh perhaps accentuates its contrast with man- 
hood; he does not follow out in detail the variations 
of the filial relation at difierent 2^es ; he probably con* 
ceived it as ceasing to exist when the child attained 3rears 
of discretion (q>. Dion. Hal. AnL Rom. %. a6). In 
describii^ the relation of father and child as a kingly 
relation, hb object is to contrast it, on the one hand^ 
with the rule of the husband over the wife, which b like 
that of one citizen over another, excqpt that there is no 
interchange of rule (PoL i. la. 1259 b i sqq.)\ and on the 
other with the despotic rule <^ the master over the slave. 
In the two former relations rule b exercised for the 
advantage of the ruled or of both partiesi whereas in the 
last it is exercised primarily for the advantage of the ruler 
and accidentally only for the advantage of the ruled 
(Pol. 3. 6. 1278 b 32-1279 a 8). The master is, however 
(Pol. I. 13), to make hb rule over the slave a source of 
moral improvement to him — a means of placing him in 
contact with that rationality which he does not himself 
possess (PoL I. 13. 1260b 5: I. 5. 1254b 22). He must, 
not, therefore, in hb relations with hb slaves, omfine 
himself, as Plato would have him do, to the lai^^uage 
of blank command, but must also use that of admonition. 
Slaves should be encouraged to behave well by the pro* 
spect of receiving their freedom as a reward for good 
conduct (4 (7). 10. 1330 a 31 sq.)^ Aristotle intended to 
deal fully with the subject of the treatment of slaves^ but 
does not do so in what we have of the Politics (4 (7). lo. 
1330*31). 

The differences between AristotIe*s ideal household and 

^ ' Eth.^ Kic. 8. 13. ll6ob 33, >^ I Mip fy^n mI frv/il ravri k 

apurroKfHtTiKfi ^iup€T€ur tear a(Uuf /m ivf avoMM#tr. 
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THE IDEAL HOUSEHOLD 



The idetl the average Athenian household seem to be mainly these. 
of Aristotle ^^ would be endowed with an adequate, and not more than 
^h^Sf* adequate, measure of worldly goods, and thus be equally 
ftTenge removed from the over-wealthy t>'pe in which obedience 
^^^^ was unknown (PoL 6 (4). 11. ia95b 13-18), and from the 
over-poor type in which the wife and children had to supply 
the place of slaves (8 (6). 8. 1323a 5) ; its predominant aim 
would be the increase of virtue, not the increase of wealth ; 
its head would be older and better prepared for his duties ; 
his supremacy would not be usurped by his wife, while, on 
the other hand, his relation to her would be more equal 
and friendly than was often the case at Athens, and 
adultery on his part would be more severely dealt with ; 
his married life would be largely controlled by the law in 
his own interest and in that of his wife and children, no 
less than in that of the State ; his functions as head of the 
household would be exercised more or less under the 
control of the yvp(UKop6fioi and vcubovdfioi appointed by the 
State, just as they were probably exercised in the early 
days of Athens under some control from the Council of the 
Areopagus ^ ; he would not be allowed to choose for himself 
what kind of education should be given to his sons, but 
would have to send them to the public schools of the State 
from the age of seven onwards. Lastly, he would be even 
more of an absentee from tlie home during the day-time 
than the average Attic husband, for he would take his meals 
at the public meal-tables '• 






^ Gynaeconomi ejusted at 
Athens, theii» existence, how- 
ever, dating in Boeckh's opinion 
from the administration of De- 
metrius Phaleieus (Diet of An- 
tiquities s. V. : Gilbert, Griech. 
Staatsalterth. i. 154): if this 
'was so, their introduction may 
have been due to Aristotle's com- 
mendation of the institution, like 
other points in the regime of 
Demetrius Phalereus. Cicero 
disapproves of it : nee vero mu« 
lieribus praefectus praeponatur 
qui apud Graecos creari solet, sed 



sit censor qui viros doceat 
moderari uxonous (Cic. de Rep. 
4. 6. 6). Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus claims tnat the authority 
of the Roman censor, unlike that 
of any magistrate at Athens or 
Sparta, nenetrated within the 
household. See the striking 
fragment from the Antiquitates 
Romanae (2a 13), where he 
depicts the way in which the 
household was controlled by this | 
great office of State. Aristotle 
could not have asked more. 
* Aristotle's remark at the close | 






OF ARISTOTLE. 195 

Aristotle is evidently strongly impressed with the 
importance of the household The children it brings into 
the world are the future citizens of the State, and it may 
easily saddle the State with an over-numerous or unsatis^ 
factory prc^eny. It has to do with the future citizen in 
the earliest and most impressible years of life, years during 
which the character receives its permanent bent. Hence it 
is that Aristotle commits it to the chaige of a head of 
mature age, worth, and capacity, and not content with that, 
subjects his rule to the supervision of State-officers. It is 
impossible to say that the course he takes is not a logical 
course, even if we may think that it would be better to 
leave the head of the household more freedom and 
responsibility. 

The household, however, as he conceives it, is far from Ariitotle 
being a mere shadow, like that of the Laws ; it is a real ^^^SiM 
home, for though its head will often be absent, and though to be a 
his action is in part r^ulated by the State, he is charged ^* 
with the moral guidance of wife, child, and slave, and is 
evidently credited with the power to do much for their 
growth in virtue. The mere fact that the household needs 
to be adjusted to the constitution of the State shows that 
it is to be a reality. 

On one important subject connected with the organi- Difosce. 
zation of the household, that of divorce^ we have no 
express intimation of Aristotle's views. Plato in the Laws 
(929 E sqq.) allows of divorce for incompatibility of tern* 
per, though not without the intervention of the State, but 
his whole conception of the household implies the view 
that wedlock is normally a life-long union. This is still 
more true of Aristotle. Locke thinks that * there is reason 
to inquire why the compact of marriage^ where pro- 
of the First Book that the virtue connexion with the various politi- 
of husband and wife and father cal constitutions to which the 
and child, and the way in which household must be adjusted, me- 
they should consort with each pares us for a systematic 8tu<^ of 
other, cannot be definitively de- the organization of the household* 
picted, nor ^ the right standard relations under each constitution, 
m these things indicated, until which we do not find undertaken 
they have been considered in in the Politici. 
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196 THE CLAN, PHRATRY, AND TRIBE. 

creation and education are secured and inheritance taken 
care for, may not be made determinable either by consent 
or at a certain time, or upon certain conditions, as well 
\as any other voluntary compacts, there being no necessity 
lin the nature of the thing nor to the «nds of it, that it 
"^^ mould always be for lifc V Aristotle would probably 
reply, that the wife needs her husband's protecting care 
and affection to the last, that the relation of husband and 
wife is a relation of friendsh ip, which deserves to be kept 
in being whether the interests of the children require its 
continuance or not, and that the husband and wife in thdr 
old age might, if parted, lose the aid of their grown*up 
children. The dissolution of an ill-matched or unsatis* 
factory union would, neverthdess, be probably recognized 
by him as occasionally necessary* 

Ariftode In modern communities the household has long come to 
dan, phim- ^^ ^^ ^^V recognized society based on the tie of blood. 
^ruy^ Among ourselves even the 'conseil de famille* is unknown 
to the law. But there was once a time when the house- 
hold was only one of a number of similar societies. The 
clan, the phratry, and the tribe stood at its ade, larger^ 
though less intimate, unities of the same t3^pe. It might 
be thought to rest on no surer basis than they. History 
has taught us otherwise. Time has spared the household, 
but the clan, tribe, and phratry have long passed away. 
They found themselves assailed both from within and from 
without. The individual outgrew them and shook himsdf 
free from them; armed with adoptive and testamentary 
power, men were able, if they chose, to defeat the success 
sion-rights of the clan ; the rise of classes and parties ia 
the State tended to break them up ; religious change was 
fatal to their religious basis. Nor was the State probably 
sorry to substitute purely local unions for societies 
which cherished immemorial traditions of independence! 
and hierarchical pride ^. Assailed by the individual and! 

> Civil Government, 3. { 81. (5). 4. 1304 a 35) that the tribes' 

' We learn from Aristotle (7 was sometimes a prime mover if%' 
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the State at the same time, it b no wonder that these 
societies succumbed, while the household, which went 
counter to neither, survived. 

To Aristotle, however, the clan {yhos\ phiatiy, and tribe 
were still indispensable elements in the State \ though he 
says but little about them. The clan, indeed, with him 
assumes the local form of the village (PoL i. 2. 1259 b 16 
sq.)» just as at Athens it had passed into the deme in many 
cases ; but in that form it is treated as existing by nature 
and as a permanent element in the State. If the house- 
hold aids in the maintenance of good feeling and good 
fellowship among the members of the community, so do 
the tribe, phratiy, and clan (2. 4. 1262 a 12: cp. 5. 9.1280b 
33, 40). What other social functions these unities were to 
fulfil in Aristotie's States we do not learn in what we have 
of the 



We need not dwell on the many points of contrast Contiaflt 
which distinguish the household as Aristotle conceives ^'^JJ^ 
it from the household of modem times. One remaric, tocdua 
however, may be made on this subject. To Aristotle the 3^ie** 
head of the household is the one source from which all its fc« pg^« M 
Spiritual influences appear to proceed. The wife contri- dem ooa* 
butes services which she is better fitted to render than^J|^**^ 
any one else, but there is no sign that her husband is . 
to derive any moral stimulus or guidance from her*. 



vTwiu He notices (8 (Q. 4. 
1319b I9sqq.) the bold and 
remarkable steps by which Cleis- 
thenes at Athens put an end to 
the previously existing associa* 
tions, and sought to bring men 
togedier and to break down the 
distinctions of worship and gnrap- 
ing which held them apart, la 
the Peloponnesus the dans 
seem to hax-e been long the main- 
stay of oligarchy, and the only 
way to diminish their power 
was to gather a number of villases 
<i.e. clans) into a considerable 
city. The creation of Megalopolii^ 



for instance^ would tell, and was 
doubtless intended by Epaminon- 
das to tell, in favour of democracy 
and against the Lacedaemonians. 

■ PoL 3. 5. 1264a 6sq. 

' Even in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1 163a 
35sq. all that b said is that a 
friendslup for virtue — the highest 
type of friendship— may exist 
between husband and wife^ if 
they are good, for each has virtue 
and the husband may feel plea- 
sure in the mife*s virtue. But 
then we are told in the Politics 
(I. 13. 1260a 21) that the wife% 
virtue is subordinate and minis* 
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TEACHING OF ARISTOTLE 



Aristotle would hardly say with Trendelenburg ^ that ' the 
two parties (husband and wife) stand in need of each other, 
in order by their union to devate and ennoble their indi- 
vidual lives.' The view of Comte that the function of the 
household is * to cultivate to the highest point the influence 
of woman over man V would of course be utterly incom- 
prehensible to him. 

Aristotle*! Just as, after defending the household, Aristotle sketches 
astoF^ ^^ ideal household which differs much from the household 
l^^" as it actually existed, so after defending the right of seve- 
amouit ral property, he lays down principles as to the acquisition 
tmmode ^^^ **^^ ^^ property which leave proprietary right and 
of acqnir- proprietary duty, so far at least as the citizens of the State 
oJig ii. are concerned \ a very different thing from what he found 
them. 

The ideal household, as we have already seen, is not to 
be maintained in communistic fashion out of a public stock, 
but is to have a definite area of land assigned to it from 
which the householder is to win the means of subsistence 
for his household, or rather to have them won for him. 
Its extent will be such as to favour a mode of life at once 
temperate and liberal A due supply of the goods of 
fortune — for Aristotle follows the traditional use of the 
Greek language in treating fortune as the source of wealth 
(c-g* 4 (7X I* 1323 b 27)^ — is a condition of some kinds of 
virtuous action and a condition of happiness (4 (7). 13. 1332 
a 10-39). Virtue must be possessed of an adequate supply 



terial (vn^jpcnxi)), and that the 
deliberative element in her nature 
is unable to assert itself with 
eflfect (1260 a 13). Aristotle 
was wen aware of the contrast 
of character in men and women 
(see, for instance, HisL An. 9. i. 
608 a 35 -b 16), whether we think 
that he draws the contrast cor* 
rectly or not. 

^ Naturrecht. § 125. 

* Social Sutics, £.T^ p. 171. 

' The ownership of land is to 
-be confined to atisens (Pd. 4 



(7). 9. 1329 a I7sqq.); but the 
artisans and day-labourers who 
are to find a jjlace in the best 
State, must be intended to hold 
property, though we hear no 
more of their proprietary rights 
than we do of the organization of 
the households in which we must 
suppose them to live. 

* Contrast the language used in 
4 (?)• I* 1323 a 40, opArrat ore 
KTmwnu KtA ^vXorroiMriv, o^ r^9 
^p«nAff rmr ittr6gp aXX* /icctwa rov* 
mtf. 
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of external and bodily goods, if it is to rise into happiness ; 
it needs instruments (ofyyojHi) just as a harpist needs a good 
lyre (133a a 25). Flato had designed for his citizens in the 
Laws a simply * temperate ' life (737 D) : Aristotle objects to 
this description as rather vague and open to misinterpre- 
tation (a. 6. 1 265 a 28 sqq.) ; it might, he thinks, be construed 
to point to a pinched, hard existence, which is not what he 
would himself approve. He is not, like Milton, an enco- 
miast of that ' spare Fast,' which, according to the poet, 

'Oft with gods doth cUet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about God's altar ring' : 

but he is still less in sympathy with those who found in 
luxury a school of valour and greatness of mind ^ Aris* 
totle connected with extreme wealth and luxury unwiUing- 
ness to submit to be ruled, or to rest content with anything 
short of absolute rule, just as he connected incapacity 
for ruling and for aught but servile subjection with extreme 
poverty (PoL 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 13)^ The life of his citizens 
is to strike a happy mean between the two extremes. The 
ideal distribution of property is thus, in Aristotle's view, 
that in which every citizen has enough for virtue and happi* 
ness, and none have more \ His acceptance of the institu- 



* Heraclcides Ponticus appears 
to have said in his popular work 
on Pleasure — Arayrcr yovr ol ri^w 
ijfiaw^if rifiAmt ml rpv^laaf wpoffpq^ 

flvuff w mpaoi ffOi lAffioi* fiaXurra 
yap rw SkXmf a»Bpt nr m9 rijp ijdoi^ir 
o^oc MIC t6 rpv^a» rtp^w, tbidptii^ 
TOTOt Koc /If yaXo^;(^dranM r&v fiap* 

fiapmw Smr (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 
3. 200 !!.)• The paradox is repro- 
duced by Agatharchides, a Peri- 
patetic of the second century 
before Christ, who says of the 
Aetolians — tdrvikcX roaoir^ rctr 
\oin&p croifi^rrpop I'jf^oiHTt vp^ 
Bavarmfy tc^pntp iriil (jrip voXiirtXAf 
[cat] iKnv€Qr€pow fyrmHrt rwSKkmp 
<ap. Athen. Deipn. 12. 33. $27 b). 

* Luxury meant more to the 



Greeks than it means to as ; it 
was in their view ctosely aDied 
with v/Sbcr and not unconnected 
with political untrustworthiness : 
cp. Plutarch, Lycuig. c 15, ^p 
ykp voTfpor ^Eirafuum^da^ thntw 
Xcyovoiv iw\ ti|t tovrov rpaanC^ 

wpadoaiapf rovro wpmrot iiw/v^ 
AvKovpyof. The Greeks always 
conceived the * tyrant ' to be not 
only fond of unlimited power, but 
generally unlimited in his desires 
(Plato^ Rep. 573Asqq.: Theo- 
pomp. Fr. 129, 304). 

' Compare the saying of Gibbon 
(Decline and Fall, c 3) : * It might 
perhaps be more condudye to the 
virtue as well as happiness of 
mankind, if all possessed the ne- 
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property of the whole State (jcotyi^v rjjf vtiktv^ fy/^tim^ ; 
but the expression kocp^ yifih^^ is apparently adopted by 
Aristotle from Isocrates' ideal picture of Athens under the 
sway of the Areopagus (Areopag. § 35), and it gives in- 
creased definiteness to the doctrine ^ Aristotle had in his 
mind the open-handed fellowship of Pyths^orean friends, 
and, still more, the Communistic ideal of Plato, and he 
seeks while retaining in his State the right of several 
property, to ensure that it shall not imperil the ' public- 
heartedness * of his citizens or the sense of brotherhood in 
the community. The Xenophontic Cyrus, who recom- 
mends the acquisition by just means of as much as pos- 
sible in order that the acquirer may have the more to use 
nobly ', took a diiTerent view ; but tEb stress which Xeno- 
phon, no less than Plato and Aristotle, lays on the duty 
of using property aright, deserves especial attention in 
these days, in which, as L. Schmidt sa}^ ' one of the most 
important tasks the peoples of Europe have before them 
is to moralize in an increasing d^ree the institution of 
private property' (Ethik der alten Griechen, a. 399) ^ 
Goigias had said of Cimon that he * acquired in order 
to use and used in order to be honoured ' (Plutardij Cimon, 
c 10): Aristotle's ideal householder is to value property^ 
for this, that it makes possible a life of virtuous activity 
and happiness, and to desire no more than contributes to . 
this end ; and he is to use it, not with the view of reaping 
honour, but in such a way as to give full expression to 
virtue and friendliness of heart 



^ Xenophon himsdf had, as 
we have seen, put into the 
mouth of his hero Cyrus words 
which express the Pythagorean 
doctrine «ouiiA ra ^cXiiy — ravra, 
1^, ft SpdptSf OMaifT a dffi Vfuit 

vfUTtpa (Cyrop. S. 4. 36). He is 
addressing his friends. But to 
make what one has the com* 
mon property of oneself and 
one's friends^ is not the same 
thing as making it the common 



property of aH citixens. 

* See L. Schmidt, 2. 380^ who 
refers to Xen. Cyrop. 8. x 20-23. 
Cp. also Plutarch, Cimon c i<^ 
Kpirlas dj rmw TptdKourm ytpiiupot 
ip rait cXcyt^oir fCx^rm 
nXovroy iup ZjcoiriidJiv,fMyaXo^po» 

<nu9iyF 3f Ki|UM% 

■ The readers of Comte's Pos- 
itive Polity will be fiumliar with 
language to the same efiect. 
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The Greeks were probably far more open-handed in tl 
use of property than the Romans of the Republic. Po 
bius, at any rate, after describing the munificence of Sd] 
adds (32. 12) — ' now an act of this kind would be not ^ 
\ reasonably thought noble ever)rwhere, but at Rome it 1 
positively marvellous, for there no one of his free will ^ 
any one anything whatever belonging to him.' Not ev 
rich Athenian, indeed, like Clmon, threw his fields and % 
dens open to the passer-by, and allowed all men freely 
take of their produce, or kept open house, or gave the g 
ments from the backs of his slaves to poor men whom 
met in the streets — far from it — but many gave dowries 
the daughters of impoverished citizens, or paid funeral 
penses, or ransomed captives, or subscribed to l^avoi for 
relief of friends in distress^. Aristotle would proba 
find as much to amend in the methods of the priv 
charity of his day as he did in those of its public chai 
(8 (6). 5. 1320 a 29 sqq.) : still he gives high praise to 
liberality with which the Spartans treated each oti 
and the rich of Tarentum treated the poor (132 
9 sqq. : 2. 5. 1263 a 30 sqq.). He demands^ however, 
his ideal proprietor far more than this. He expects 1 
not only to be free-handed in giving, but also to all 
others much freedom in using that which he does not g 
away*. 

We do not know even in outline what powers of deal 
with his property were to be possessed by the propria 
in Aristotle's State. The lot of land, indeed, as Susen 
points out^ he apparently intends to be inalienable \ 



* See Schmidt, 2. 387-8, from 
whom I take these facts. 

* Friedlander points out (Sit- 
tengeschichte Roms 3. 98) that 
' the rich and great of the Roman 
Empire were expected not only to 
use their surplus revenues for the 
relief of poverty— a purpose es- 
pecially served by the institution 
of clientship — ^but also to allow 
the poor to share freely in their 
enjoyments, and to place within 



their reach advantages and gi 
fications of all kinds, from w] 
they are for die most part exdti 
in the modem world.' It is 
however, the munificence 
open-handedness of a grand j 
neur that Aristotle asks of 
ideal proprietor, but a readii 
to place whatever he possessc 
the disposal of others, whe 
equals or inlerkira, 
' Sos.^ Einldtung, p. 36. 
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indivisible \ and to descend to one son only. ^ Would he 
allow the father to choose this son, as Plato did? Does he 
intend, again, like Plato, to abolish dowries? It would 
seem from a. 9. 1270 a 25, that he would either abolish 
them or limit their amount. In default of children, is the 
proprietor to be allowed to adopt an heir ? What powers^ 
again, is he to possess over property other than the lot? 
Is the law, that property is to pass by inheritance and not 
by gift, which Aristotle recommends to oligarchies (7 (5)* 
8. 1309 a 23) as the best means of diffuai^ and equalizing 
property, to be adopted in the best State also ? It would 
be easy to mention other points, as to which we are not 
fully informed. 

So far we have had to do with preliminaiy matters. We Tnaatian 
have been sketching the organization of Supply and of the iaanftriid 



Household under the best constitution ; we have not yet ^^ ,,^ , 

- ' bold life Qi 

Studied the central subject of Political Science, the political the Stoe 
as distinguished from the industrial and household life of ^p K* ^ 
the best State. The constitution of the Stat^ we started 
by 'sa}ang, allots advantages and function^ and we have 
seen to whom the best constitution will allot the functions 
connected with the supply of necessaries and also those 
connected mth the Household : we have not yet seen to 
whom it will allot the higher functions^ and amoi^ thent 
political functions. 

The investigations of the First Book of die Politics have 
hitherto been our main guid^ and the First Book treats ' 
the subjects \vith which it deab from the point of view of 
Nature, which cannot be far from that of the best constitu- 
tion. It asks, who is the natural slave, what is the natural - 
form of the Science of Supply, who is the true householder ; 
and it is precisely under tiie guidance %A Nature that Aris- 
totie constructs the best constitution (see e.g. 4 (7). 14. 

^ We may probably infer this <^ the disconragement by Lycor* 

from the arran^ments respecting gus cmT the sale of land, and regrets 

the land made m 4 (7). la 1330 a that he did not impose some 

14 sqq. We also find that Aris- checks on gift and bequest 
totle approves (a. 9. 1370 a 19) 
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^332 (> 35 ^-)* I^ ^ ^^^ ^f Political Science, as it is true 
of Art, that it * partly brings the work of Nature to com- 
pletion, partly imitates Nature* (Phys. 2. 8. 199 a 15). 
The Second Book still keeps the ideal point of view in 
sight (cp. 2. T. 1260 b 27 sqq.), though, like the First Book 
j^^^*^**^ and indeed the whole treatise, it seeks to draw attention^ 
not only to ' that which b normal and correct,' but also to 
* that which is useful ' (cp. i. 3. 1253 ^ ^5 ^*)* Apparently 
critical and negative, it really is something more : it so 
conducts its review of constitutions as to suggest by ita 
indication of their defects the true principles on which 
society should be organized. It thus forms a good intro- 
duction to the sketch of the best constitution in the Fourth 
Book, and its teaching is in full harmony with the teaching 
of that part of the Politics. A brief reference to its main 
conclusions will illustrate this. 

The State, we learn, though a icoivcojfta, is not a KoipiavR 
in everything that can be shared, but only in thosf 
^things which can be shared with advantage to virtue anc 
' to friendship; self-completeness, not the maximum o; 
unity, is the aim which should be kept in view in construct 
ing it ; its institutions should satisfy, not run counter tq 
that moderate and reasonable love of self which nature ha. 
implanted in man ; education is the truest and most whol^ 
some means of promoting harmony in the State, for | 
does not lessen, like some otlier specifics, the opportuniti^ 
of virtuous action, but on the contrary produces virti^< 
which is the secret of concord ; and again, if a State is 
be happy, some part at any rate of its population must 
in possession of happiness, for if no part of it is happy^ 
cannot be happy as a whole. Aristotle keeps this 1; 
principle in view in constituting his ideal citizen-body, 
surrounds its members with the means of virtuous ai 
happy activity, and makes their happiness give happim 
to the State. 

From the criticism on Phaleas of Chalcedon we learn 0(1 
to expect too much from legislation equalizing land;^ 
property, apart from an improvement in the moral tone ' 
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the community. The equalization of landed property, or i 
even of property in general, which Phaleas forgot to equalize, { 
is an insufficient preventive by itself of civil d iscordj[<n:<{<rtt)> 
To make it effective for this purpose, a^mit must be 
imposed on reproducticm, properties must not only be equal- 
ized but made of that amount which is most favourable to 
virtue, and the laws of the State must secure to each man 
an education which will moderate his desres. Equality of 
property will not do much to prevent dvil distuibance 
originating among the Many, but it wfll wholly fail to touch 
movements caused by a desire for superior distinction on 
the part of the Few. It will, at the utmost, only remove 
one cause for the commission of wrong (iSuc^ia)—- absolute 
want of the necessaries of life ; but men commit wrong 
even when their immediate necessities are fully supplied^ 
for the sake of the gratification which they derive from 
superfluities, and it is thus that the greatest wrongs come 
to be committed. If these wrongs are to be prevented^ 
men must be taught to be temperate^ and to seek even 
' painless, pleasure^' not in forms which presuppose power 
over their fellows, but in philosophy, which derives the 
pleasure it confers from sources lying wholly within our- 
selves. Nor must the amount of wealth which it b desir- 
able that the members of the State should possess, be 
settled without reference to the security of the State from 
external perils. Phaleas confines his attention to dangers 
arising within the State. On the whole— it is thus tiiat 
AristoUe sums up one of the most successful of his crM- 
cisms — equality of property will be of some avail in pie- 
venting civil discoid, but not of much, for it will not pacify | \ x 
the more aspiring spirits, nor will it in the long run satisfy 
the Many, for these live for the satisfaction of desire, which 
is in its nature unlimited, and soon tire of the ' two obols^* 
which werv^ enough for them at first The only real 
security against internal perils is to make the better natures 
indisposed to commit injustice, and to see that the worse 
are at once too weak in numbers to do so, and are not 
provoked to it by wrong. The criticism on Phaleas, then. 
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like that on Plato, arrives at the conclusion that education 
b the best guarantee for concord in the State; and it 
points to an education favourable at once to morality and 
philosophical aptitude, coinciding fully with the fourteentb 
and fifteenth chapters of the Fourth Book (compare, for 
instance, 1334 a 28-34). 

Aristotle's division of the land of his ideal State into 
public and private land was perhaps suggested by a pro^j 
vision in the constitution of Hippodamus, though Aristotle 
does not use the public land for the maintenance of th^ 
soldiers of the State. He anticipated Aristotle also in th< 
distinction of the military from the agricultural class. 

From the Lacedaemonian State Aristotle learnt much, 
J though rather in the way of warning than of example. H< 
learnt the necessity of organizing the slave-system of his 
State with care; he learnt not to leave the life of th< 
women unregulated, nor property very unequally distr&j 
buted ; the citizen's lot of land should be inalienable b; 
sale or gift, and indivisible, and a check should be plac< 
on the increase of population. The syssitia should 
put on an improved footing, so that no citizen nee^ 
cease to be a citizen for want of the means of payia] 
his contribution to them. It was a good point in 
Lacedaemonian constitution, that all elements of the Stat 
— kings, upper classes, and people — found something in it 
satisfy them, and Aristotle would not disturb the popu] 
basis of the ephorate, but he would reform the mode 
which ephors were elected, so as to get better men, wou] 
not allow them to act as judges in important trials withot 
any laws to guide them, and would make the suprei 
control which they exercised over other magistracies sonV 
thing different from what it was. Membership of 
senate, again, should not be for .life, for the mind grows 
as well as the body. The arrangements respecting tj 
senate are designedly such as to stimulate a love of dist 
tion, which is unwise, for it is one of the main sources 
wrong-doing. The way in which senators are selected-j 
unsatisfactory, and the same thing may also be said of f 
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kings. The Lacedaemonian Iaw|^ver aims at produdng 
one kind of virtue only, military virtue, which finds no 
employment in leisure, and therefore was of little use to 
the community when victory had been won, and its wars 

were over (cp. 4 (7)- I4- i333 * ^S-^S* i334 b 5) ; and. 
which is worse, he teaches his citizens to value virtue as 
a means to external goods^ or in other woids, to value 
these more than virtue. 

The upshot of the whole chapter is, that in the Lace- 
daemonian State we find a small and dwindling body of 
citizens, surrounded by hostile Hellenic slaves; trained 
only for war, not for pacific rul^ and taught to count 
wealth and distinction greater goods than evei^ the mill- 
taiy virtue they prize ; organized ill both in State and in 
household, for not only are their rulers selected by an un- 
satisfactory method, and often superannuated or inferior, 
though charged with great responsibilities, but the hard life 
imposed on the citizens stands in strong contrast to the 
disorderly lives of their wives. We shall find that Aristode 
takes pains in constructing his State to avoid every one of 
the ddfects which he here signalizes. 

From Crete he learns less, but he learns the true use of 
the public land (a. 10. lajaa 17 sq. : cp.4(7). la 1330a 11 
sq.X a better organization of the syssitia than the Lace- . 
daemonian, and the necessity that law and not human | 
caprice shall be supreme, if a real constitution) or indeed' 
a real State, is to exist. In the Carthaginian as in the 
Lacedaemonian State he finds that all classes of sode^ 
are content with their positio/i — ^a rare circumstance ia 
Greece — but that the contentment of the Carthaginian 
people with their political lot b based, not, like that of the 
Lacedaemonian, on a participation in one of the great 
offices of state, but on their share in the advantages de- 
rivable from the imperial position of Carthage, and conse- 
quendy rests on a less secure basis. The Carthaginian 
constitution also was too ready to admit wealth to a share 
of the homage which is due to virtue, and thus tended to 
mislead the popular judgment and to teach it to give more 
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honour to external goods than they deserve. Beiudes, to 
make the two greatest magistracies purchaseable was to 
imperil the good government of the State. 

We see, however, that under both the Carthaginian and 
the Lacedaemonian constitutions virtue tended to fill a 
larger place in the government and life of the State than 
under most others, and that it will be Aristotle's aim so to 
organize his best State and its education as completely to 
realize the ideal which these two constitutions vaguely and 
not very successfully * felt after/ 
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Hiiid We pass at this point from the Second to the Third 

Book of 

tbcPolH Book of the Politics, from the criticism of certain pro* 



. posed or existing constitutions to an attempt to determine 
of righu of how the rights of citizenship and of rule — in other words, 
JJJJ2^ ^^ higher social activities— should be distributed by the 
constitution; and Aristotle's plan appears to be, first to 
discuss how a normal {ipOri)^ or just, constitution will distri- 
bute them, next to set forth how they will be distributed 
in the best State ^. The distribution of these functions, as 
distinguished from the lower or necessary ones, is, in fact, 
usually stated to be not merely the chief, but the only 
problem which the constitution has to solve. So we read 
(Pol. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 15 sqq.: cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 8 sqq.) — voXirc^K 
yiv yip ttm ri^it rats vdXcc&p ij it€p\ ras dp^is^ rtva rpovop 
ycrcfM^vroi, koL tI rh icSpiop rfis iroXiT€la$ kcX rl ro WX09 kK&xmif 
jfjs Kowmvtat Im-Cp. It is the course taken by the constitution 
in this matter that determines its character : constitutions 
differ because they allot the right of ruling, or in other 
words supreme authority in the State, to different persons 
or groups of persons. It is evident, however, if we refer to 
passages such as 2. 6. 1264 b 31 sqq., that the constitution 



^ We seem to observe a similar 
transition in Plato's Republic, for 
at the beginning of the fifth book, 
Socrates, lookm^ back at the 
State sketched m the second, 
third, and fourtl^ says: aya$^ 
fuw Toofw T^p rouumpf irdXir rr m2 



iroXirvMir iral 6p$iiP takm jcal Mpa 
r6v roiovrov, xaiciig di ri^ SKkag jkoI, 
^iJMfiTTifAfvas, jc.rA* In the fifth; 
and later books, on the other] 
hand, we are conscious of some 
heightening of the ideaL 
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also regulates, or may regulate, the whole position of the \ 
classes concerned with * necessary functions,* the position of | 
women, and the educational organization of the State. It 
is thus that the little treatise of Xenophon which bears the 
title Acucctoifu^Wcuir voAircfo, concerns itself as much with 
the 'pursuits of the Spartans' (c. i. intt.), their 'mode of 
life' (c 5), their enforced abstinence from money-making , 
(c. 7), as with the political organization of the State. Still ( 
the policy which a constitution follows in all these matters j 
will be determined by the course it takes with r^;ard to / 
the central subject of its competence. ^ 

Here we commence that which was to a Greek theimpotf- 
ccntral inquiry of Political Science. The Greeks ascribed Jjjj^^i— 
to the constitution a far-reaching ethical influence. Demos- tlie Greds 



thenes repeats the saying of an earlier orator^ that the ^^^^^ 

laws are regarded by all good men as 'the mind and will ^ coosti-' 

of the State' (r/ntvoi r^f %SK€fAi)^ and we have already seen 'mode of 



(above, p. 94, note 2), how Isocrates speaks of the con- ^^^ 
stitution. To Plato and Aristotle the constitution is a state*— 



powerful influence for good or evil : it is only in the best j^Joj^^Tto 
State, says the latter, that the virtue of the good man it over tfic 
and the virtue of the citizen coincide, whence it follows that 



constitutions other than the best require for their mainten- |i^)^|j^ 
ance some other kind of virtue than that of the good man. vndcr ic 
In the vaster States of to-day opinion and manners are 
slower to reflect the tendency of the constitution : in the / 
small city«States of ancient Greece they readily took its^ 

colour^ . It was thus that in the view of the Greeks every 

// 

• 

^*0 fhp ctrtlr rwa ^turw <V vfuir, a remaikabk passage of the Poli- 

akufBh ffW fUM doMi, on tovf M/tovt ties (6 (4). 5. 1292 b I I-ai) ; but 

SwopTtt MrctXi^^otfr, oiTM o^^po- thc Uui^uafie of Aristode unplies 

pov^ifTp6fW€vt lilt vAcMf tbnu (De- that this disharmony was com- 

inosth.adv.Timocr.c. 210, quoted monly only temporaiy, and oc- 

by A. Srhaefer, Demosthenes I. curred for the most part whtti 

293. i). Cp. Aeschin. adv. Tim- the authors of a revolution after 

arch. § 4, and Plato, Rep. 544 D. effecting a constitutional change 

'^ Cases no doubt occuned in did not at once proceed to alter 

which the sentimenu and habits the pre-existing laws, but con- 

of society wete not adjusted to tented themselves for a time (fA 

the consutution, as we learn from wpmra) with the bare possesnon 
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aio IMPORTANCE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

j constitution bad ao accompanying ^<n, which made itsc 
felt in all the relations of life. Each constitutional fori 
exerdsed a moulding influence on virtue ; the good dtizc 
was a different being in an o%archy, a democracy, and a 
aristocracy. Each constitution embodied a scheme of lif 
and tended, consciously or not, to bring the lives of the: 
living under it into harmony with its particular scheme. / 
the law provides that the highest offices in the State sha 
be purchaseable or confines them to wealthy men,,it i: 
spires ipso facto a respect for wealth in the dtizen^X^. i 
I ^7.3 A 35 3<1<]0- "Thus Plato and Aristotle are true to Gre« 
feeling when they speak of the constitution as a ' life ' 0(o 
or 'the imitation of a life' (/i^tjtrit ^^)*. Exprcs«ons n< 
very dissimilar have been used by modem writers who hai 
studied the change produced in France and in Europe t 
the French Revolution. 'The plain fact is,* says a writer 
the Saturday Review (July 8, 1883, p. 57), ■ that the ide 
of '89 involved not so much a new departure in politics 
like (e. g.) the English Revolution of a century earlier, 
the almost contemporary American one — as a new meth. 
of interpreting life altogether, or, as De Maistre express 
it "a newreligionV" Aristotle would trace a similar chad 



of power. Contrast (be prompt- 
ncu with which Timoleon after 
his victory over the tyrant* pro- 
ceeded to Tcca^t the laws, even 
thoM relating to contracts, in a 
democratic senie (Diod. 16. 70). 

' Cp. Plato, Laws S17 B, voira 
. . . yfjur q iroXinia ftvf<m]in lu/aj- 
rif mS KiiXXiirrov aol ipiirrmi jSiou : 



Wfpl wAiTtiat apivnfi 



1.1333 a 

KOvaoF C^TTfaur arayini iiopiaao6ia 
wpttTOf, rli atfirrwraTot /Suit : 4 (7). 
8. 1338 a 41, £tX(ff yip roAnw xai 
Si' AXav tmnFrot rouro (%C «vSat- 
/unriiai) Oi)ptiornt tovl Tt ^out M- 

Kt wouArrat ml rht ^oktrtiat. 
at too the State, which is said 
to beaxuMMt'a of citiiens in a con- 
stitution in 3- 3- 1376 b t sq., ii 
described in 3. 9. laSo b 40 as f 



^vw ui M^v toantnu Citrft j 
Atlar ml aurapxwt. Plato is m^ 
to say in EpisL 5. 331 D, tan >' 
S^ nt 4""! *^ iroAimar ixiaf 
raOartpti nntr f^itw, icrA. . 
■ Compare Durice, Thought^ 
French Ailairs (Worlcs 3. ji 
Bohn) : 'the present Revoltw; 
in France seems to me . . 1 
bear little resemblance or axu^i', 
to any o{ those which have V 
brought about in Europe «;'' 
principles merely politicaL fi 
a revoliUioH efioctriKe and k 
relicdegma. ft has a much grip 
resemblance to those ch^; 
which have been made upoh.' 
ligious grounds, in which a ^ 
of prosemism makes an ess^ ' 
part. The last revolution ofL' 
trine and theory which hasT* 
pcned in Europe, is the Refc^ , 
tioa.' . 



CLASSIFICA TION OF CONSTITUTIONS. 2 1 1 

in. every transition from one constitution to anothei^ We 
are familiar enough with the fact that some homc^endty of 
opinion and character is essential in those who are to work 
harmoniously together as fellow-citixens of the same States 
* Our ideal of life is not the Irish ideal, our standard of 
duty is not theirs' {Timts, Dec. 35, 1883); to this in part 
the friction between the two sections of the United King* 
dom is sometimes set down. * The mischief to be dealt 
with is that a nation united under one government and 
living on a narrow and strictly limited area is at this 
moment dangerously heterogeneous in its tastes, habits^ and 
general ways of r^^arding life* (Times, May 29, 1884). 

It is not surprising that Aristotle found thf identity of \ 
the State in its constitution (3. 3. 1176 b 9)./ It was per- 
haps in part because changes of constitution meant so . 
much, that they were so frequent in ancient Greece and 
so keenly fought over. To be an oligarch living under a ' 
democratic constitution, or vice versa, must have been a 
painful experience and one from which most men were 
glad to escape as soon as possible./ 

Plato and Aristotle may perhaps rate the influence of 
the constitution too high, but it is a merit in them, that th^ 
never lose sight, as many modem inquirers have done^ of 
the full significance of the State and its organization. Thqr 
see it to be an ethical influence for good or ilL v/ 

The question how many different ways there are of Tbe 
allotting supreme authority was one which popular opinion 
in Greece found no difficult in answering. According to 
the prevailing view, there were on ^ three p <^ble coa^ 
3titutions — monarchy, oligarchy, and demooa^ — the rule 
of one man, or a few, or the many ^ Under monardiy 

' So Herodotus (3. 80-^2); 
Aeschines (adv. Timarch. § 4), 
who reckons rvpams in the ^ce 
of monarchy ; the eulogists oi the 
Lacedaemonian constitution in 
Aristot. Pol. 2« 6. 126c b 33 sqq. ; 
Isocrates (Panath. f 132), who^ 
however, admits two fonna of 
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each, a better and a wone; •! 
woXXos according to Plato^ Laws 
714 B; Plutarch, de Monarchia 
et Demooatia et Oligvcfaia, c 3. 
Kingship and Tyranny were pio. 
bably often confounded in €am- 
moii parlance : c|^ P hil n rh n r ^ 
fragm. $ (Miiller, Fmgm. HisL 
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would fall the two forms, Kingship and Tyranny: 
aristocracy, or the government of the best, would either be 
considered as identical with oligarchy (Thuc. 6. 39: cp. 
Aristot PoL 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 36 sqq.), or as a species of it 
(Isocr. Panath. $ 132: Aristot Pol. 6 (4). 3. 1290 a 16). 
Some, however, made aristocracy a constitution by itsdf 
thus counting four (PoL 6 (4). 7. 1293 ^ 35 ^4- • Rhet. i. ft 
1365 b 29), while others brought all constitutions under twc 
heads, oligarchy and democracy. Others, again, made u[ 
four constitutions by adding to monarchy, oligarchy^ an<i 
democracy a form compounded of all three, which they alsc 
held to be the best (PoL 2. 6. 1265 b 33 sqq.). This was ai 
idea which had a great future before it 



Prindplet The philosophers were not content with a classificatioi 
and Flito. ^ constitutions resting on this numerical basis. A const! 
tution was to them an ethical force, and it was by thei 
ethical consequences that constitutions were to be classi 
fied. Thus the classification which Xenophon ascribes t< 
Socrates implied that constitutions should be distinguished 
not by the number of the depositaries of power, but bi 
their attributes and by the character of their rule. H 
marked off Kingship from Tyranny, rule being exercise!i 
in the former constitution over willing subjects and S 
accordance with law, not so in the latter ; he distinguish^ 
aristocracy as the form in which offices are filled * from A 
ranks of diose who fulfil the bdiests of the law' (Ik tSp J 
p6iiina iviT^jovvTfAp : cp. Aristot Rhet i. 8. 1365 b 34 sqj 
plutocracy as that in which there is a property qualificati<]jl 
for office, democracy as that in which office is open to ^ 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 12). He also held that the true king t: 
statesman is marked off from the counterfeit by the poss^ 
sion of knowledge, but he does not appear to have adjust^ 
his classification of constitutions to this view. ^ 

Plato adopts different dasafications in different d^' 

Gr. I. 385), ol ah ^A^imfn fi^pttp ^^X""'^ ^^ /SooiXcat rvptanfwt r 
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indivisible \ and to descend to one son only. ^ Would he 
allow the father to choose this son, as Plato <fid? Does he 
intend, again, like Plato, to abolish dowries? It would 
seem from a. 9. 1370 a 25, that he would eiUier abolish 
them or limit their amount. In default of children, is the 
proprietor to be allowed to adopt an heir ? What powers^ 
again, is he to possess over property other than the lot? 
Is the law, that property is to pass by inheritance and not 
by gift, which Aristotle recommends to o^archies (7 ($)• 
8. 1309 a 23) as the best means of diffudng and equalizii^ 
property, to be adopted in the best State also ? It would 
be easy to mention other points, as to which we are not 
fully informed. 

So far we have had to do with preliminary matters. We Tmstioa 
have been sketching the organization of Supply and of the fnaostrial 
Household under the best constitution; we have not y^^{^^^!^^ 
studied the central subject of Political Science, the political the State 
as distinguished from the industrial and housdiold life of ^^^i^^ 
the best State. The constitution of the States we started 
by 'saying, allots advantages and functions^ and we have 
seen to whom the best constitution will allot the functions 
connected with the supply of necessaries and also those 
connected with the Housdiold : we have not yet seen to 
whom it will allot the higher functions^ and amoi^ theniL 
political functions. 

The investigations of the First Book of the Politics have 
hitherto been our main guide, and the First Book treats 
the subjects with which it deals from the point of view of 
Nature^ which cannot be far from that of the best constitu* 
tion. It asks, who is the natural slave, what is the natural 
form of the Science of Supply, who is the true housdiolder ; 
and it is precisely under the guidance d[ Nature that Aris- 
totle constructs the best constitution (see eg. 4 (7). 14. 

^ We may probably infer this of the discoangement by Lycnr* 

from the arran^ments respecting gut of the sale of land, and regrets 

the land made m 4 (7). la 1330 a that he did not impose some 

M sqq. We also find that Aris- checks on g^ and bequest 
totle approves (3. 9^ 1370 a 19) 
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^Sy^^ 35 sq.). It is true of Political Science, as it is true- 
of Art, that it * partly brings the work of Nature to com- 
pletion, partly imitates Nature' (Phys. %. 8. 199 a 15). 
The Second Book still keeps the ideal point of view in 
sight (cp. %. T. 1260 b 27 sqq.), though, like the First Book 
j^J^^^^^^^ and indeed the whole treatise, it seeks to draw attention^ 
not only to ' that which is normal and correct,' but also to 
' that which is useful ' (cp. i. 3. 1253 ^ ^5 ^0- Apparently 
critical and negative, it really is something more : it so f 
conducts its review of constitutions as to suggest by its^ 
indication of their defects the true principles on which 
society should be organiized. It thus forms a good intro- 
duction to the sketch of the best constitution in the Fourth. 
Book, and its teaching is in full harmony with the teaching 
of that part of the Politics. A brief reference to its maii^ 
conclusions will illustrate this. 

The States we learn, though a KowtAvloj is not a KoiviAvtS^^ 
in everything that can be shared, but only in thoscfi 
^things which can be shared with advantage to virtue anc j 
to friendship; self-completeness, not the maximum o\ 
unity, is the aim which should be kept in view in construct*^ 
ing it ; its institutions should satisfy, not run counter tG?4 
that moderate and reasonable love of self which nature ha. 1 
implanted in man ; education is the truest and most whol^ 
some means of promoting harmony in the State, for )^ 
does not lessen, like some otlier specifics, the opportuniti^ 
of virtuous action, but on the contrary produces virtual 
which is the secret of concord ; and again, if a State is V? 
be happy, some part at any rate of its population must l^ j 
in possession of happiness, for if no part of it is happy, ^ 
cannot be happy as a whole. Aristotle keeps this la'i: 
principle in view in constituting his ideal citizen-body. I^^» 
surrounds its members with the means of virtuous ac^ 
happy activity, and makes their happiness give happine;*^ 
to the State. :S 

From the criticism on Phaleas of Chalcedon we learn q;^|^ 
to expect too much from l^islation equalizing land A 
property, apart from an improvement in the moral tone ^ 
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the community. The equalization of landed property, or t 
even of property in general, which Phaleas forgot to equalize, | 
is an insufficient preventive by itself of civil d iscordj[aTit<rty^ 
To make it effective for this purpose, a limit must be 
imposed on reproduction, properties must not only be equal- 
ized but made of that amount which is most favourable to 
virtue, and the laws of the State must secure to each man 
an education which will moderate his desires. Equality of 
property will not do much to prevent civil disturbance 
originating among the Many, but it will wholly fail to touch 
movements caused by a desire for superior distinction on 
the part of the Few. It will, at the utmost, only remove 
one cause for the commission of wrong (dtuc£a) — absolute 
want of the necessaries of life ; but men commit wrong 
even when their immediate necessities are fully supplied, 
for the sake of the gratification which they derive from 
superfluities, and it is thus that the greatest wrongs come 
to be committed. If these wrongs are to be prevented, 
men must be taught to be temperate and to sedc even 
* painless, pleasure,* not in forms which presuppose power 
over their fellows, but in philosophy, which derives the 
pleasure it confers from sources lying wholly within our- 
. selves. Nor must the amount of wealth which it is desir- 
able that the members of the State should possess, be 
settled without reference to the security of the State from 
external perils. Phaleas confines his attention to dangen 
arising within the State. On the whole— it is thus that 
Aristotle sums up one of the most successful of his criti- 
cisms — equality of property will be of some avail in pre- V 
venting dvil discord, but not of much, for it will not padfy | \ >^ 
the more aspiring spirits, nor will it in the long run satisfy 
the Many, for these live for the satisfaction of deare, which 
is in its nature unlimited, and soon tire of the * two obolsi' 
which were enough for them at first The only real 
security against internal perils is to make the better natures 
indisposed to commit injustice, and to see that the worse 
are at once too weak in numbers to do so, and are not 
provoked to it by wrong. The criticism on Phaleas^ then. 
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like that on Plato^ arrives at the conclusion that education 
is the best guarantee for concord in the State; and it 
points to an education favourable at once to morality and 
philosophical aptitude, coinciding fully with the fourteenth 
and fifteenth chapters of the Fourth Book (compare, for 
instance, 1334 a 38-34). 

Aristotle's division of the land of his ideal State into 
public and private land was perhaps suggested by a pro^ 
vision in the constitution of Hippodamus, though Aristotle 
does not use the public land for the maintenance of th^ 
soldiers of the State. He anticipated Aristotle also in thi 
distinction of the military from the agricultural class. 
From the Lacedaemonian State Aristotle learnt much, 
/ though rather in the way of warning than of example. H< 
learnt the necessity of organizing the slave-system of \m 
State with care; he learnt not to leave the life of th< 
women unregulated, nor property very unequally distri 
buted ; the citizen's lot of land should be inalienable b: 
sale or gift, and indivisible, and a check should be plao 
on the increase of population. The syssitia should 
put on an improved footing, so that no citizen nee^ 
cease to be a citizen for want of the means of payio] 
his contribution to them. It was a good point in 
Lacedaemonian constitution, that all elements of the Stat 
— kings, upper classes, and people — found something in it 
satisfy them, and Aristotle would not disturb the popu] 
basis of the ephorate, but he would reform the mode 
which ephors were elected, so as to get better men, wou] 
not allow them to act as judges in important trials withoi 
any laws to guide them, and would make the suprei 
control which they exercised over other magistracies soi 
thing different from what it was. Membership of 
senate, again, should not be for .life, for the mind grows 
as well as the body. The arrangements respecting 
senate are designedly such as to stimulate a love of distiilj 
tion, which is unmse, for it is one of the main sources^] 
wrong-doing. The way in which senators are selected- 
unsatisfactory, and the same thing may also be said of t 
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controversialbts have spent their efforts for centuries in- 
the search for some indefeasible sovere^n — Emperor, Pope, -" 
or People. Aristotle's doctrine is, that the true supreme^ i 
authority is the One, the Few, or the Many, who can rule / 
for the common good. 

So far we have only the b^nnings of a classification 
of constitutions : we have marked off the normal consti- 
tutions from the deviation-forms, but how are the three 
former, or again the three latter, to be disting^uished from ' 
each other ? As to the deviation-forms, Aristotle corrects ' 1 
at once the definitions of oligarchy and democracy which 
he has given : oligarchy is not the constitution in which 
the few rule for their own advantage, but that in which 
the rich rule for thdr own advantage ; and so again in 
democracy it is not the many, but the poor, that Hold 
sway and rule for their own advantage. The' contrast 
between the holders of power in the two constitutions 
thus becomes, not a numerical^ but a qualitative contrast. 
The account given of the remaining deviation-forav^^ 
(tyranny), however, remains unaltered; and as to the 
normal constitutions, we are allowed for the moment to 
conclude that the distinction between them is only a; 
numerical one, except that we are warned (3. 7. 1379a 39 
sqq.) that the many who rule in a polity will not possess 
full virtue. But the succeeding discussions of the Third 
Book add a new point of contrast between the two dasses- 
of constitution. That which is for the common good is 
identified by Aristotle at the commencement of theTwdfth' 
Chapter (1282 b 17) with that whidi is just, and dius we 
find that the deviation-forms are not only wrong in the « 
aim of thdr rule, but are the outcome of injustice, for they ] 
mistake that which is partially just for the absolutdy just | 
(3- X3- 1283 a 26 sqq.). They sin not only against the 
common, good but also a^inst justice. We learn more 
clearly than ever that the difference between the two dasses* 
of constitution is a moral difference^. Even, indeed, within ^ 

* In£th.Nic.8.l3.li6ia30sqq^ IpM wo)urruu and vaptK^^mtg U^ 
another point of ccmtrast between noticed: in the latter there is I 
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ARlSTOTl£s CLASSIFICATION 



the normal constitutions a moral difTercQce discloses ib 
the Absolute Kingship (voft^avtXcfa) and the ideal / 
tocracy are found to represent the 'rule of virtue 1 
provided mth external means with a view to the c 
perfect and desirable life' (3.18. 1288232-37: cp.6(^ 
12893 32), and to be; in reality, a ^ngle form (6 (4 
1290 a 24X standii^ at the bead of the list of constitut 
as the ' most normal constitution * (dpdorar^ s oXmfa, <S 
8. 1293 b 25), while the Polity is a deviation from 
and the deviation-forms hitherto so termed are deviat 
twice removed from the ideal originaL This at lea. 
the teaching of the Sixth Book. In that book the 
constitutions are no longer ranged three against thrn 
in the Third : on the contrary, they succeed each o 
on a descending scale arranged on an ethical basis, ' 
much like the descending scale tn the Republic ArisI 
has here, in foot, apparently almost come round to 
view of Ptato, that the only really normal constitu 
is the Ideal Kingsliip or Aristocracy. 

The best State in its hvo forms is thus not mcrel> 
best, but the most normal of the normal States : it is 
State as Nature designed it to be. The others are fail^ 
The earlier classification of constitutions into two contra 
groups of three has been recon^dered, with the resia 
clearing our views of the nature of each constitu 
and also of placing the two ideal forms on a pinnaci 
themselves. 

We have gained fresh light as to the nature of 
various constitutions as we have advanced from one chj 
to another of the Third Book; and still more on pal 
from the Third to the Sixth. ! 

As to Kingship, we leam that it is not enough to- 
stitute a true Kii^ship that the single ruler should n«: 
the common good: he must possess a great supen 
over those he rules in virtue and resources (^t^ j(<x< ' 

nodtbg common betweea ruler good : cp. PoL 4 (?)■ 8- Ul 
and ruled t they are not nnhed sqq. *■ 

by a camnton aim for the cnmmMi c 
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fUvfi) K This is, in fact, the case in the Absolute Kingship 
(vofi^ScurcXcui), and the Kingship which is subject to law is 
not really a separate constitution, for it may find a place 
in any and every constitution (3. 16. 1287 a 3 sqq.)L 

So again, Aristocracy is not simply a form in which 
a few rule for the common good, but one in which these 
few are men of full virtue (&vX»f avwMioi)^ and possessed 
of a full complement of external means (6 (4). 2. 1289 a 3a: 

4 (7)* '3- 133^^ 3^)9 ^f ^ which the virtue of man and 
citizen coincide (6 (4). 7. ia93b 5). The nam^ however, 
is also applied to constitutions which combine a recognition 
of the claims of the people and of the rich (6 (4). 8. 1094 a 
24), or of the people only (6 (4). 7. 1093 b ^^X ^^ ^ 
recognition of die claims of virtue; or even, if the 
text is not corrupt or interpolated, to constitutions which, 
resembling a Polity, approach Oligarchy more nearly thaii 
the polity does (6 (4). ^. 1293 ^ ^^)* ^^ should be observed 
that in these less genuine Aristocracies the virtue recognized 
is not that recognized by the true Aristocracy (the virtue 
of the good man), but * virtue relative to the constitution' 

(6(4). 7*i293l>5 9qq*)- 

So again, the Polity is not marked off merely by die 
aim with which its rulers rule : we learn, in fact^ at the 
outset that the dtizen-body in it will possess an imperfect 
type of virtue — military virtue': the class which will be 
supreme in the Polity will be the hoplite class (3. 7. ia79b 
a), or, as we are told later, a mixture of the well-to-do and 
the poor (6 (4). 8. 1294 a %2\ in which the *moderatdy 
wealthy' {jU^roC) are strong (6 (4). 11). 

We have already seen how much modification the original 
account of Democracy and Ol^rchy receives immediatdy 
after it is given. 

Thus the first description and classification of constitn* 



] Cd. PoL 3. 15. 1286a 5 : Etlu in the Polity seems occasioiuJIf 

Nic 8. 12. ii6ob 3 (where for to be lost sight o^ as for instanoe 

AfipmrU fitmkw^ cp. Plato^ Polit. in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b i<s where it is 

290 E, r^ Xax^m /3a<nXci). implied that in a Polity virtue wffl 

' The fact that virtue, though of not he the deciding oonsideratioia 

an imperfea land, is recognised in dec^Mis to oflke. 
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tions (3. 7) is not only a mere outline, but it is tentative 
and provisional. A doser study of them reveals to us that 
they diflfer among themselves, not only in the aim and 
nature of the rule exercised in them, but in the qualities of 
the rulers, or in other words, the attributes to which they 
award supreme power. When once we apply this stan- 
dard, the ideal Kingship and Aristocracy present the 
aspect of a single constitution, for they both award power 
to 'virtue fully furnished with external means'; and 
below them, the so-called Aristocracies, the Polity, 
Democracy, Oligarchy, and Tyranny are readily dis- 
tinguishable from each other. 

We arrive, in fact, at the following list of constitutions^ 
each finding the characteristic by which it is defined {ipos) 
in the attribute^ or group of attributes, to which it a^vards 
power: — 



voftfiatrfXtiOf true ipwronparia 
so-called dpiirroKpana 

^ftoKptnim 
ikiyap^ 



Spot ifitri KMXPPnyni^ 

or aprni^ d^fuit 
9 vXovrof , iktvBtpia 

„ iX€V$€pU 

M vXovroff. 



Aristot]e*s 
acconnt of 



What the Spos of Tyranny is, we do not learn, though itq 
end is said to be, like that of oligarchy, wealth (7 (5). lO, 
131 1 a 10) : it is, indeed, hardly a constitution. 

We naturally ask how it happens that all actually exisbj 
J^bTomstt i% constitutions diverge more or less from the true type — 1 
i^^^ jhow it is that the best constitution in its two forms is no| 
diTcnity. ialso the only existing constitution. This is a question 
which Aristotle answers in more ways than one. i 

His first answer is that the character and ethical level o^ 
a community determine its constitution. Thus the bes: 
Ij constitution presupposes a certain degree and kind ci 
' / virtue : the life lived in it is one for which most men at ^ 
not adapted (6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25 sqq.). Plato had alrea<^ 
traced constitutions to character (Rep. 544 D), and Aristoti . 
echoes this vie\v (Pol. 5 (8). i, 1337a 14, to ijOos r^s voXircff 
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{j«I<n7ff rh olKtiop xal ^uX^irrctir citttfc r^y voXircfour lul 
KoOumiinp i( ipxit, otop rh itip ifiiiOKparuAp 8i|/AOK/Ntiiou% ri If 
ikiyapxiKOpikiYOpxifuf del 8) TipiXrurrop HOotfi^rtopos ainop 
voXirctaf ). The constitution expresses the creed of the com- 
munity with regard to the life it should live, or, in other 
words^ with rq;ard to the sources of happiness (4 (7). 8. 
1328 a 40 sq.). The laws embody the rule of life accepted 
by the State — a rule to which it may be unfaithful under 
pressure of temptation, just as the individual may (ctvcp 
yip {<mp iijf ipot dxpao'Caf Ian koL ivl vdXcttf, 7 iS)* 9* 
1310 a iSy, Some constitutions admit to power classes 
which sedc happiness in things not really productive of it 
(4 (7> 8. 1328a 40 sq.: cp. 4 (7)- 9- 13** l> 29 sq.: 6 (4). 
3. 1 290 a 3 sq.) \ This view, however, seems not to be fully 
worked out, and the existence of more constitutions than 
one is commonly traced by Aristode to a mistake^ not 
as to the sources of happiness, but as to what is just. 
The less satisfactory constitutions are rq^rded on either 
h3rpothesis as the result of error (&fiJ/>n}pM, 7 (5). i. 1301 a 
25 sqq. : cp. 3. 9. 1 280 a 9 sqq.), whether this error relates to 
the sources of happiness or to that which is just. If we take 
the latter view, the error is that of men, who, being judges 
in their own case (1280 a 14), not unnaturally err as to the 
extent of their claims : indeed, there is really some basis of 
justice for the claims they make. The daim of democracy 
is that those who are on an equality with the rest in one 
thing (l\€v$€pla) shall be accounted equal in all (Le. shall 
receive an equal amount of the advantages distributable 
by the State) ' : that of oligarchy is that those who are 
unequal in one respect (wealth) shall receive an unequal 
amount in the distribution. 

So far the diversity of constitutions has been referred by 

• 

' The democratic classes would tme that Greek demociaqf ex- 
seek it in freedom, which they pected absolute equality in all 
interpret as government by a advantages ^stributaUe by the 
majority and absence of control State ; we do not find, lor in- 
(8 (6). 2. 1317 a 40 sqq.) : the oU- stance, that all offices were filled 
garchical dasses in wealth and by lot even in the extreme dt> 
birth. mocracy. 

' It does not seem to be quite 
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Aristotle to differences <rf ethical creed or varying vcrsi 
<^ justice' But already in the foregoing, differences 

I creed have been connected with differences of class : si 
classes, we have been totd, seek happiness in things 
really productive of it, and their admission to power va 
and vitiates the constitution. 

In the Sixth and Eighth Books of the Politics coi 
tutional variation is referred, not to ethical, but to sc 
differences. It is referred to the preponderance in 
community of a given social element (v(nr6v or vow'v, 6 
12. 1296 b 17 sqq.), or of particular classes or occupati 
or to the distribution of property, or again to variat 
in the 'parts of the State* (^/n| v^tt^s) and the coc 
nations formed out of them. A populous city swam 
with artisans and traders, and still more a populous sea^ 
full of fishermen like Tarentum and Byzantium, 01 
trireme-oarsmen like the Pciraeua^ or of merchant-sai 
like Aegina and Chios, was the natural home of democi 
feeling (6 (4). 4. 129J b 20 sqq.}. The extreme oligar 
on the other hand, found its natural home in commun 
seated in great levels suitable for the action of cav 
(like those of Thessaly), whose safety depended on -. 
cavalry, and where the richest class were consequ^ 
held in especial honour, while the more moderate 
of ol^^archy would exist where the safety of the i^ 
depended on the hoplites, and where the moderateljr ; 
to-do class, to whidi the hoplites mostly belonged. ; 
strot^ (8 (6). 7. 1331 a 8 sqq.). The cause which ultim ^ 
determines the political organization of a community ^. 
thus often be the character of the territory, and we u ^ 
stand bow it happens that much care is taken to j^ 
a satisfactory territory for the best State (4 (7). cc. 5-»j 

U 



We see then that two distinct views of the cauj 



constitutional diver^ty find expression in different,., 
of the Politics, which Aristotle does not attempt to * \ 
cile. They are not, however, perhaps irrecondle^ J 
we bear in mind the hints which we have already g% J! 
from the Fourth Book that ethical and social diSV ', 
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do not lie far apart We can readQy understand that in 
Aristotle's view the predominance in a society of a defec- 
tive ethical creed or a wroi^ conception of justice is due 
to the predominance of classes which in the best State L 
either do not exist or are rel^ated to obscurity. j 

Still the Sixth and Eighth Books place the sources of 
constitutional imperfection in a light in which they are not 
placed in other Books of the Politics. We learn from them 
that the excellence of a State may depend in the loi^ 
run on accidents of its geography or histoiy, or in other t 
words, on the favour of Nature and Fortune and that i 
its ethical character does not depend wholly on itseli^ 
but in part on the social organization which drcum- 
stances dictate to it 



i 



In tracing the constitution to social conditions, Aristode Aristode 
gives explicit recognition to an important truth, which ^^^^^ 
Plato had certainly not recc^nized with equal clearness, >«««■>« 
though the facts which pointed to it were familiar enough, i^m ^ 



The genesis of the constitution of a State was perhaps . , 
studied by Aristotle more closdy and more successfully than st«te » 
it has been studied till recent times, for the * social con-^^ 
tract ' theory, so long dominant in political sdence^ tended toi in 
to disguise the circumstances under which a State comes ^ ^ ^^ 
by its constitution. The pictures drawn under its influence 
of a people meeting tc^ether and sdecting its government 
as a man might select a house or an article of furniture; 
were of course consciously ideal, but they obscure our 
recc^nition of the fact which Aristotle had long ago . 
pointed out, that the constitution of a State has its roots in I 
what modems term its social system. f 

The question may, however, be asked — does a chai^ 
of constitution, then, always imply a profound ethical or 
social change ? Aristotle does not seem to have thou^^t 
so. The book on Constitutional Change illustrates in 
every page, how misconduct on the part of the holders 
of power, or want of vigilance^ or conduct arousing feelii^ 
of envy, panic, or contempt in the minds of those excluded 
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from power, or the presence of heterogeneous and inco- 
hesive elements in the citizen body, or even mere accident^ 
^;| may cause a change of constitution. Still these are only 

f the occasions of change. They would be powerless for 

harm^ if social contrasts, involving ethical ones^ did not 
exist within the ranks of the community. 

A conflict between the ideas of different classes of men ^ 
as to what makes for happiness and is just — this is, in 
brief, Aristotle's account of the causes which have brought 

/;more constitutions than one into being. Each constitution 
lias an ^ok of its own and embodies a distinct view of life. 
The difference between them is not a mere numerical . 
difference, but a difference of faith, a difference of cha* / 
\l ractcr. 



;n 



\\ WhatnUie If we ask what is the value of Aristotle's classification 

\ ArisToOe't ^^ constitutions, it must of course be at once conceded 

^^ dassificft- that its significance for us is impaired by the changes 

\\ which have occurred since his day. He classifies the 

constitutions which he found existing in Greece and among 

[\ the neighbouring barbarian peoples. He never ventures 

J to imagine that other forms of Kingship or Oligarchy or 

\ Democracy than those he knows are possible, though of 

1 1 course this was the case. With the constitution of Rome 

he was, unfortunately, not acquainted. It is true that the 

cities of the Hellenic world, stretching as they did from 

\ Massalia to the Palus Maeotis, offered an immense variety 

{ of constitutions to the investigations of the political in- 

[ ' quirer — a far greater variety, probably, than could be found 

in contemporary Italy — and that a distinct stimulus was 
thus imparted to the study of politics ; but we feel that 
Plato and Aristotle deserved better constitutions to review 
and analyse than those of Greece. j 

And then again, the plan of classifying constitutions by 
their 5/>of — in other words, by the attribute or attributes \ 
which confer supreme power in each — stands and falls with [ 



I 

\ \ > Athens came to be an extreme democracy M ^vfiirrA/ioroff (s. lu 

:; W74aia). 
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the conception of the constitution as a * life' {fitot) — as an 
ethical influence for good or eviL Aristotle's principle 
is — ^'things are made what they are by their functioa 
and their capability' (PoL i. a. 1253 a 33). How can it 
be right, he would ask, to class Kingship and T}nranny 
together, because one mam rules in each, when they difier 
so greatly in Spot and ethical influence, or to distinguish 
between the Absolute Kingship and the true Aristocragrj 
both of which rest on * fully equipped virtue '? We hardly, 
indeed, understand how he was able to bring under the 
common head of Democracy or Oligarchy the strongly 
contrasted sub-forms of each which he enumerates in the 
Sixth Book. 

The old classification of constitutions by the number of 
the rulers in each has, however, held its ground down to 
our own day, partly, no doubt, because the ethical mgni- 
ficance of constitutions is no longer as prominent to us as 
it was to Pbto and Aristotie, partiy because the numerical 
difference is at once a conspicuous, and a really important 
and instructive, difference between constitutions. Still the 
principle of classification adopted by Plato and AristoUe 
has the merit of directing attention to the ^09 and aim of 
constitutions" as distinguished from their letter: we learn \ 
from it to read the character of a State, not in the number ] 
of its rulers, but in its dominant principle, in the attribute 
— ^be it wealth, birth, virtue^ or numbers, or a coinbination of 
two or more of these — ^to which it awards supreme autho- 
rity, and ultimately in the structure of its social system 
and the mutual relation of its various social elements. V 
they erred in their prindple of classification, it was iroatj 
a wish to get to the heart of the matter ^ W 

We now pass to Aristotie's treatment of the question TbeTUe 
what a State should be, and especially what its constitution 2S!dS. 
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^ HeradeidesPonticut seems to 
have applied the same principle 
to the classification of 6pftopiatf 
which Aristotle himself often re- 
gards as ofiering a parallel to 

VOL. I. 



constitiitions (e.ff. PoL 6 (A 3. 
1390 a 19 sq^.). Heradeides hdd 
that harmonies should he classified 
by 4^ (Athen. Deipn, 624 c sqq^ 
an interesting passage). 
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r/^£ THIRD BOOK OF THE POLITICS. 



tiimboth should be; for this will determine what its citizen-bodi 
qniiT ttto ^^^ ^^^ Supreme authority will be. This is the main subjec 
»« «^ of the Third Book of the Politics (qp. 3. i. 1274 b 3«-4« 
tioD and to <S* I278b6sq.: 10. 1281 a 11). There is much in 
ofcoo^^ language of the First and Second Books to lead us 
tntioos expect an immediate transition at the close of the Secoi 
^'^l^' to the subject of the best State and constitution, bi 



the 00a- Aristotle prefers to rise gradually to this subject throu( 
sound or ^ series of discussions, which form, like the avoplax res] 
^^^^^"^ ing music in the Fifth Book, a kind of prelude Uvb6in 
mentasa 5 (8). 5. 1339 a 13) Striking the keynote of what is 
J^^^^ follow, and which gradually conduct the inquirer from 
bothjto e study of the simplest element of the State, the citiz^ 
21^2^^*^ upward to the study of the constitution, and through, 
variety of constitutions, first to the normal forms 
, constitution, and then to the best. The special task of 
^ Third Book is thus to exhibit the broad conditions whi] 

every sound government must satisfy, and which the 
. constitution satisfies while it rises above them ; to h\ 
' a satisfactory platform, or pedestal, on which to rear 
structure of the best State, and to depict at once the 
) trast of the normal constitutions and the deviation-fo] 
and the transition from the normal constitutions to the 
It includes, in fact, something more than this, for its cl< 
chapters bring the best constitution before us in one 
v^its two forms, the Absolute Kingship. The Third 
j stands at the parting of the \ny% where the ideal and 
I more practicable forms of political organization 
j it serves as an introduction to the study both of the 
I generally attainable constitutions described in the Si^ 
j and Eighth Books and of the form of the best constitui 
described in the Fourth and Fifth. 
The Stale To leam what the State is, Aristotie resolves it intf 
^f^^ component elements. He had done the same thing at, 
the liist outset of the First Book, in order to discover the dii 

QoesttoB to / 

be asked is ence between the householder and the statesman. This b 
rdtiSi* however, tiic component elements of the State are trf 
to be^ not households, but dtizens: the State is a defi ^J 
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WHAT IS A CITIZEN? aa; 

number of citizens (voXirw n mkrflot^ 3. 1. 1274 b 41, ex- 
plained in 1275 b 30 as vX^tfof voXiroif \xqjAv vfiot fAr&pKtiaw 
Cwity Thg Stat e prope r is here meant to be defined; 
not that broader State which includes women, children, 
non-citizens, and slaves — ^all, in fact, who exchange within 
its borders any sort of service — the vikit referred to in 
0. 9. 1269 b 14 sq., and said in that passage to fall into 
two sections, men and women. 

What, then, is a citizen'? An Athenian would probably 
answer by pointing to the enactment carried by Aristophon 
in the famous year of Eudeides' archonship, which confined 
Athenian citizenship, in full conformity with the traditions 
of Solon and Perides, to the children of Athenian parents 
— an enactment deprived of its retrospective operation by 
a decree moved shortly after by Nicomenes, but otherwise 
undisturbed, so that the law ran to this effect — lufilpa rdy 
jmt' EJifcXcAifF iffxpvra ittrfx^tw r^ vikfmf, Sir /c^ Sfc^ robt 
yopias imxHrt imi€((9graiip rovt Si vp6 EvicXct^ ^(crftintwf 
i^urBai \ Others wdat further, and denied the name of 
dtizen to any one who could not prove descent from more 
generations than one of dtizens. It was thus that dtizen 
descent for three generations, both on the (ather^s side and 
on that of the mother, was required in the case of ardions 
and priests \ and that in many colonies the descendants of 

• 

' One of the reasons which led to be tndidonal in the old £uiii- 

Aristode to make this qoestioa lies, bat also thoaght that the 

the starting-point of the inqaiiy humiliations endmed by non-dti* 

as to the b^ constitution may tens in consequence of the exdif 

well have been the (act that Plato siveness of the Attic lawof dtixen- 

had in the Republic made the jPT' ship could hardly fiul to produce 

liarianmcitizensof his ideal State, in their minds a bitter feelings 

If he had stuped the nature of which was only too likely to be 

the ideal citizen more closely, he inherited by their descendants ; 

might not have done so. we find, in fact, in an oration of 

'^See A. Schaefer, Demosthenes Aeschines (5. 169) some expres* 

I. 123 sqq., who thus reconciles sions which are lull of instraction 

the data as to Aristophon and on this subject '(L.Schmidt,£thik 

Nicomenes. See also C F. d. alten Griechen, s. 228). The 

Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. i. § ilS. origin of the regulation, indeed, 

' See C F. Hermann, Gr. may perhaps be sought in refigiout 

Antiqq. i. { 149. 6. * Men not sentiment. It is worthy of notice 

only felt confidence m the devo- that in [Xen.] Rep. Atk 1. a. the 

tion to the State which diey held reading of the MSS. is ol nMrm 
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the earliest immigrants formed a class apart and long 
monopolized power (6 (4). 4. 1290 b 11 sqq.)^ As the 
Greek citizen often found himself for a long time together 
resident in States to which he did not belong, and whose 
members did not possess rights of inter-marriage in his own 
— ^whether as a derucht or an exile, or a mercenary soldier, 
or for purposes of trade or business — ^and might contract 
marriage during these periods of absence from home, 
or indeed while a resident in his native State, with one 
who was neither a fellow-citizen nor possessed of rights 
of inter-marriage, it is easy to see how a class would 
arise not of full citizen descent (ri ^ I( dii^rifKop voXxr&p 
ik€v0€poPt 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 26) — a class to which even ex- 
treme democracies, like that of Athens, were not always 
kind, and which sometimes did not possess full rights 
of succession to property, even when citizenship was ac- 
corded to it K No doubt, a distinction would be drawn, ia 
feeling, if not in law, between an union with an aliea 
citizen and an union with a barbarian or slave K Antis- 
thenes, the founder of the Cynic School, which was the 
A first to lay stress on the unity of the human race and to 
start the doctrine of a World-State, was, like several other 
great Athenians, the son of a barbarian mother, and there 
are indications in Diogenes Laertius' biography of him 
that he was conscious of the slight put on his birth* It 
was thus that the ideas of iX€v0€pta (free, or perhaps 
citizen, birth) and c^y/j^cta (noble birth) came to lie so near 
together in the view of the Greeks. The free-bom dtizea 



though the editors commonly 
(ex comectura) read ol ^Xiroi 
turXm 

^ 'It is possible that in the 
original formation of German 
society the eorl represented the 
first settler in the waste, while the 
ceorls sprang from descendants 
of the early settler who had in 
various ways forfeited their daim 
to a share in the original home- 
stead, or more probably firom 



incomers into the village^ who ha4, 
since settled round it and been 
admitted to a share in the lan4^ 
and freedom of the community^ 
(Green, Making of England, p^ 
178)- 3 

* C F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq." 
I. ( 118: 3. § 57. 2: I. f 5^: 
5« They are called {cirw in' 
FoL ^ S* iS78a 26-28, bat are^s- 
tingmshed in that passage finom 1 



Cp. 3. 5. 1278 a 32. 
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and the noble were alike in this, that the drcumstances 
of their birth made them what they were. 

These strict views of citizenship were disposed of by 
the simple inquiry, how the citizen from whom descent 
was traced could be a citizen, if he was not descended 
from citizen ancestors ; and a sharp saying of Gorgias was 
remembered, that the Demiuigi, or chief magistrates, of 
Larissa were *demiurgi' (handicraftsmen) in every senses 
for that they manufactured citizens of Larissa \ Aristotle^ 
himself a resident alien, makes short work of these old- 
fashioned fancies^ and defines citizenship by the possession 
of certain rights, not by extraction* 

A citizen, according to him, is one on whom the State A dtfieB 
has conferred * a right to share in office, deliberative or ^humb tibe 
judicial' {iip^t /SouXcvrix^r $ xpiruc^f, 3. i. 1275 b i8),Statelbtt 
whether he exercises this right sii^ly as a magistrate ofij^tsof 
the State, or collectively as a member of a political body — 
an assembly, for example, or a dicastery. In popular par- 
lance, probably, citizenship was not thus limited : see 4 (7). ^ 
13- 1332 2t 33, where * citizens who share in the consti- 
tution' are referred to, as though all citizens did not 
necessarily do so, and the passage continues — ^ and in our 
State all the citizens share in the constitution** Plato had * 
given the name of citizens to all comprised in the three \ 
classes of the Republic, though only the first of these \ 
classes possessed political authority*; but Aristotle's in- 
tention evidently is to connect citizenship, not with merely 
social functions, such as the supply of necessary com- 



to 



1 



' See Sus.*, Note 450^ which 
explains the full proportions of 
the b<m tnci^ unless, with Mr. 
Ridgeway (Camb. PhiloL Trans., 
3. 135 sqq.), we denv it to be 
* double-barrelled.' The aim of 
Gorgias, in any case, was to make 
out that the atizen is the handi- 
work, not of nature, but of man. 

* He sees, however, in the Laws 
(768 B), that 6 Mou^y^roff 4v 
M^avaiag rov oivducdfccp nyrinu 



ffZMtt:cp.AristoLPoL2.i2. 1274* 
15-18, where modi the same 
thing is said of H r6t 4PX^ 
atptlv^ Kttk €l$6pt»f thoagh, 
according to S (6). 4. ijilb 
21 sqq., something less than this 
sufficed the people in many States 
— ^indeed, if let alone and allowed 
to drudge and save^ the/ would 
seem to have been coauooaltf 
content with a merely nominal 
share of power (8 (6). 4. 1318 b il 
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moditieSy nor even with military fuoctions, apart from 
political, but with ' office, deliberative or judicial ^/ 

To Aristotle, then^ what makes a citizen is not the right 

(to own land or to sue and be sued, or the right of inter- 
marriage, or other similar rights, the possession of which 
sufficed, in the view of the Greeks \ to constitute a citizen, 
but the right to share, and opportunities of sharing, in the 
exercise of official authority. He who did not participate 
in the life of the State did not seem to him to des erve the 
name of a citizen, and the life of the State was political 
and speculative activity — 'noble,* not 'necessary,' functions. 
Spinoza defines citizens as 'homines qui ex jure dvili. 
^omnibus civitatis commodis gaudent ' (Tractat. Pol. 3. i). 
'Aristotle defines them rather by their functions than 
their ' commoda.' 

His principle that the State is a body of citizens, taken 

with his account of citizenship, evidently points to a more or 

less popular form of State. In an absolute monarchy, as 

M; Schomann remarks', the king would be the only person 

\ {! possessing an underived right to rule, and therefore, if we 

construe Aristotle's view strictly, the only citizen; and 

a narrow oligarchy, in which a body (irX$0o^) of men 

possessed of the right to rule could hardly be said to 

exist, would also offend against his account of the State. 

Are we But then — Aristotle gees on to ask, after rapidly dis- 

whoi a**^' missing the account of citizenship which bases it on birth, 

*«« ?Ii^ *^^ "^^ ^^ ^^ grant of certain rights by the State — is it 

n wLed has not an objection to this definition of it, that it obliges us 

* The meaning of ti9&9it (3. I. and in 2. 11. 1273 a il of the po- 

1375 a 23 : cp. ffpcrijc^ff, 1275 b 19), pular assembly. Beraajrs, in nct» 

as Schtf mann has pointed out (Gr. translates clpx^ /SouXcvrunfff % m^ 

^terth. 1. 107. 3, ed. 2), most not rua^ in 3. 1. 1275 b 18, 'ein benK 

be too strictly confined to judicial thendes oder entschddendes Amt * 

work, for not only does rft «pcW cr (see also Schomann, uM suprd^ 

include the review of the official Perhaps,however,the workof thCj 

conduct of magistrates (3. ii. jud]|;e (q>. 1275 a 26: b 13-17) is 

1281 b 31 sqq.)) but it seems some- mainly referred to in the phrase: 

times to be nsed in a still wider Jpx9' ivMruc^f , as here used. 

[ I eense, as in the phrase n^rot r6r * SchOmann, Gr. Alterth. I. 



\ ' I iawftaimv ffol irvfi^pomir (4 (7). 107 

\ t . 8. 1328 b 22) : indeed in 6 (4). 15. ' Gr. Aherth. 1. 107. 

1 299a 26 it is used of magistracies^ 
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to admit any one to be a citizen, on whom some momen- ooofemd 
taiy turn of the political wheel may confer citizenship ? ^ ^'^^*' 
Are the aliens and slave metoed^, whom Cleisthenes intro- ^nd aUcn% 
duced into the tribes after the expulsion of the Pisistra- mnmL 
tidae, to be accounted citizens? His first answer is that ^^ qpfit to 
this dvop(a raises a question, not of fact, but of justice : them, diat 
he sees, however^ that a further question may be raised, {^^f 
whether one who is not justly a citizen is a citizen at all. Cerred 
But he insists that these persons must be accounted citi- ^^^^ g^ 
zens, if they have the rights of citizens, and as to the ^^ 
question of justice, that runs up into the question already 
raised (3. i. 1274 b 34), whether they owe their citizenship 
to an act of the State or not For democrats would not 
always allow the act of a preceding oligarchy or tyranny 
to bind a democracy coming after it, or to be taken as 
an act of the State. Aristotle is probably referring, as 
Thirlwall has remarked (Hist, of Greece, 4. 335: cp. 204), 
to a well-known case of this at Athens, referred to also 
by Isocrates (Areopag. § 68) and Demosthenes (in Leptin. 



^ AouXm iUtouuhj 1375 b 37. I 
take fUToucoi to be the sabstuidve, 
dovXoi the adjective. If I am 
right in this, Aristode appears to 
intend to distinguish between free 
metoed and slave metoed— that 
is, metoed of servile status or 
origin. There would probably be 
many such in the dass of metoed, 
and no doubt it would be feh to be 
a far stronger measure to admit 
metoeci of wis ty])e to dtiienship 
than free metoed like Aristotle 
himself (cp. 3. 5. 1278 a 32 sq.). 
The wora dovXor, according to 
Chrysippus (Athen. Ddpn. 267 b), 
was sometimes used in a sense 
indnsive of freedmen, and some 
of these 'slave metoed' may 
possibly have been freedmen: 
runaway slaves or slaves attached 
to a fordgn master may, however, 
alsoberderred to. It would have 
been a stronger measure still to 
give citizenship to slaves of 
Athenian masters. But to give 



citizenship to slaves of any kind 
stamped a man dther as a tyrant 
pCen. HeD. 7. 1. 8), or an extreme 
democrat (ibid. 2. 3. 48K If the 
true reading were, as has been 
suggested, fipovf Ka\ dovkmn nX 
|i«TM«our, one would have expected 
the three substantives (as Thiri- 
wall remarics, Hist, of Greece, 2. 
74 n.) to be arranged in a different 
order (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 a 19). 
It is just possible that here, at 
elsewhere, two alternative read* 
ings (dovXovff and ^mtvucovt) have 
tc^ether found theur way into the 
text, but probably dovXotv furoi' 
mvg is correct (Since the fore« 
going note was in print, I have 
obs^ved that Bemays translates 
voXXovr • . • (ivovf teak douXovt fnf 
roccovff 'many aliens and freed- 
men (viele Insassen und Freige- 
lassene).' See his Translation, 

S. 135, and his note in Heraklit. 
irieie, p. iS5» where he explains 
his view of the passage.) 
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c. II sq.), in which money had been, lent by the Lace** 
daemonians to the oligarchical College of Ten to aid it in 
its struggle against the democrats under Thrasybulus, and 
the question was raised in the popular assembly, whether its 
repayment could be claimed from the restored democracy 

i . — whether, in fact, the State of Athens had contracted the 

This qncs- loan. In this instance the sum was repaid by the State. 

; , t^ in. Many, however, were disposed to contend, that oligarchies 
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SFT^*® and tyrannies rested on force, and were not, like de- 
tityolthc mocracy, governments for the common good, and thus 

^M^ k ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ "^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ State. Aristotle 
. « foandto (1276 a 1 3) hints that the acts of a democracy would be 

' I Buunly in j^^^ ^ impeachable on that score ; but he passes on to 
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^.c^*^ consider a cognate question, what are the grounds on 
answer im- which we are to pronounce a irAit to be the same or to 
SS?riS^) ^^^ changed its identity. It will be noticed that the 
j- \ being that democrats just referred to did not claim that democratic 

\ \ md£^ cally governed Athens was a different State from oligar- 

\^\ sens hj the chically governed Athens: it was not on that ground 

I ; Sutc^ that they repudiated the debt contracted by the oligarchy, 

! £!!^ . ^^^ ^° ^^ ground that the oligarchy was not the State. 

;i haps the Aristotle does not accept this contention, and therefore 

\ \ Mtf^DdT V^^^^ t^ argue the matter on a new basis. Is the vSKxt 

befoie. the same, he asks, when its inhabitants have moved from 
the old site, and some of them live on one site, and 
i^ I others on another? This, he says, is a question of Ian- 

^ I > guage : the word vdXir is used in more senses than one. 

^ i Is a vrfXif the same, so long as it is surrounded by the same 

^1 walls? Why, a space surrounded by walls may be, as we 

; i , see in the case of Babylon, so large as to be the abode of 

' ] V an ^0ro9, rather than a vSKku Or is it the same so long as 

the stock of its inhabitants remains the same? No, the veiy 
same inhabitants, if difierentiy combined, may become a 
different State, just as the same individuals may be succes- i 
sivdy formed into two or more different choruses. It is to : 
the^]|^;oXu[$^— the synthesis, not the individuals — ^that we 
\ I' must mainly look when we pronounce on the identity of 

; ' } the voXtr. But it does not follow, that when one constitu- i 
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tion takes the place of another, or, in other wonb^ when 
one vdXcf is replaced by another, the new vikit should 
refuse to fulfil the contracts of the old : whether it should 
do so, is a matter for separate consideration. 

The conclusion suggested, though not drawn, for Aris- 
totle has lost sight of the origin of the discussion in die 
nice investigation to which it has led him, is that the aliens 
made citizens by Cleisthenes are citizens by the act of the 
State, though peihaps not the same State as existed 
before the change of constitution : whether the State acted 
rightly in making them citizens or not, is a question on 
which farther light is thrown in the succeeding chapters^ 
and especially in c 5* 

When Aristotle finds the identity of the State mainly 
in the voXircto, his view is quite in harmony with his 
geneial conception of the importance of the vohxtta as 
the expression of the end for which the State lives (6 (4). 
I. 1289 a 15-18). Isocrates had said that the State is 
immortal (De Pace $ 120, a! Vk vdXcit hih r^y iBapagdoM 
iruoyivown ical rat itafHi r&p ivOpAn^p xol rhs vapi tUp 0€mp 
Tiiifoptat). Cicero's view is not very different : ' itaque nuDus 
interitus est reipublicae naturalise ut hominis^ in quo mors 
non modo necessaria est, verum etiam optanda persaepe : 
dvitas autem, quum toUitur, deletur, exstinguitur, nmile 
est quodam modo, ut parva magnis conferamus^ ac si 
omnis hie mundus intereat et conddat' (de Rep. 3* '23. 
34). Spinoza in his *mortuo rege, obiit quodam modo 
dvitas V seems to go farther than Aristotle. Locke (on 
Civil Government, 2. § 211) distinguishes between the 
dissolution of the sodety and the dissolution of the govern* 
ment. ' The usual and almost the only way whereby this 
union ' in one politic sodety ' is dissolved, is the inroad of 
fordgn force making a conquest upon them ; for in that 
case, not being able to maintsun and support themselves as 
one entire and independent body, the union belonging to 
that body, which consisted therein, must necessarily cease^ 
and so every one return to the state he was in before, with 

* Tractat PoL 7. 2$. 
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a liberty to shift for himself and provide for his own safe! 
as he thinks fit, in some other society.* According to thi 
the Norman Conquest of England was the b^inning ol 
new society. The question is more familiar to us in n 
tion to the Church of England and the question of 
continuity. A recent writer, whose book is reviewed 
the Saturday Review for Dec 9, 1882, holds that ' it is 
either from Christ and his Apostles, nor yet from 
period of the Reformation,' but from the passing of 
Act of Uniformity in the reign of Charles the Second, 'tl 
we must date the foundation of the present Establisl 
Church of England.' His reviewer dissents : ' the Natio] 
Church no more ceased to exist when its bishops w< 
expelled and its liturgy disused, a parochial church 
more ceased to exist when a Presbyterian or an Anabapi 
preacher was thrust upon it as its pastor, than the State] 
nation itself ceased to exist, when it was ruled by a Coui 
of State or a Protector, instead of a King.' Whatt 
may be the merits of this controversy, we see that 
question raised by Aristotle is still one on which debati 
possible \ 



*. 
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VHiat it Aristotle, however, passes on to discuss a more imi 
onbedti- tant question, to which the inquiries we have just not 
^^^^, lead up. The question whether slaves and aliens 
the Tiiuieyl^timate citizens naturally suggests the further quest 
^ I? ^^ what is the virtue of a citizen, and is it identical with 



jjceofvirtueof a good man? Aristotle will not deny the Tt\ 
of a citizen to any one whom the State has invested 
certain powers, but he thinks it worth while to inquire 
qualities the citizen ought to possess, and whether 
bound to possess all those which go to the making of a 
man. The investigation as to the virtue of a citizen rei 
us of the investigation in the First Book as to the 
of women, children, and slaves ; here as there the 
doctrine of the unity of virtue comes up for discussion. 

* See De Witt's Jefferson, E. T. JefTerson's works bearing on 
p. 154, where various passages of tions of this kind aze rderre^l 
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VIRTUE OF THE CITIZEN AND THE GOOD MAN. %^ 

There were many probably who thought that to be a 
I good citixen (that v^ an useful member of the States what* 

ever its constitution) was to be a good man (q>. Thuc %• 
42. 2 sq.)« On the other hand, Socrates had said that it 1 
was impossible to be a good citizen without moral goodness 
(Xen. Mem. 4. i. il, ofx ^^ ^^ y^ ^^ iiiuuoirvpiis iyoBl^ 
woktnip y€p4aOai: cp. 4. 6. 14). Teaching as he did the 
unity of the various virtues \ it was natural that he should 
also identify the virtue of the good citizen and the good 
man, and thus we find Pbto in the Gorgias (517 B-C) 
merging political in moral ^rtue^ for he makes the virtue of ( 
a citizen consist in the moral improvement of his fellows, 
not in adding to the material defences of the State \ 

Aristotle's object is to show that neither of these views 
is correct, and also to put forth a third view, which com- 
bines all that is of value in them. He accepts the first of 
them to this extent, that he allows a kind of virtue even to 
the dtizen of a deviation-form; on the other hand, he 
agrees with Socrates that the virtue of the good citizen is 
in one case (that of the ' ruling citizen ' (vokiriKis) in the 
best constitution) identical with that of the good man* 
His wish is to do justice to all forms and d^rees of citizen* 
virtue, and at the same time to show that its highest form 
b alone to be identified with that of the good man. Here^ 
as elsewhere, he seeks to mediate between opposing views, 
and to extract from them whatever dement of truth they 
contain. 

He bc^.^is by asking in what the virtue of a citizen con- 
sists, and finds it, not in that in which it had commonly 

* He was followed in this view this school in Aristode's time^ see 

by the M^arians (ZeOer, Gr. Ph. A. Schaefer, Demosthenes i.S95-€^ 

s. 1. 184.4, ed. 3), the Cynics (ibid, who refers to Menage's note on 

2. 1. 2SI. 3-4), and the Eretiian Diog. Laert 2. 10^ 

school (ibid. 2. i. 20a 5). There * Thucydides finds the chanc- 

was a standing feud between the teristic of a eood dtiien in a desire 

Mg^an school and Aristotle, to benefit his Sute ((S. 9. 2 : 6. 14. 

This school struck at the root of l). Demosthenes speaks to some* 

Aristotle's system by disputing what the ssaot effect (De Cbers. 

the distinction of dvM^r ana /m|»- cc 68-72). Plato would quite 

ytM (Grote, Plato 3. 490 : ZeOer, approve, but then he would pio> 

Gr. Ph. 2. I. 183. 2, cd. 2). On baUy interpret this expression ^" 

Ettbuhdes, one of the leaden of ferently. 
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'\ been taken to consist^ — the qualities. which win success or 

; I advantage for the State — but in those which contribute to 

the maintenance of the existing constitution, whatever it 

may be* Just as the virtue of the child is relative to his 

father (irpof rhv ^yo^tuvop)^ and that of the slave to his 

master (vp^ rhv ScfirTon}!^), so the virtue of the citizen is 

relative to the constitution {vphs r^v iroXire^ai^). It follows 

that there must be many forms of the virtue of a citizen, 

for there are many constitutions, and the virtue which 

upholds one will not be the same as that which upholds 

I another ; but the virtue of a good man is always one and^ 

[) I the same, for it is complete virtue. The virtue of a citizen 

K I cannot, therefore, in all constitutions be identical with the 

* I - virtue of a good man. ' ^ — • 

^^1 . Is it so even in the best constitution? No : for (i) the 

State even there cannot be wholly composed of men 
entirely alike ; hence not of good men K But it must be 
i I composed of good citizens : hence the virtue of the citizen 

M and the good man are not identicaL (2) The State is com- 

> posed of unequals, and the virtue of the leader of a chorus 

\ is not identical with that of the member who stands beside 

him. (The first of these arguments appears to be based 
on considerations of what is possible, and to be designed to 
show that the identity of the virtue of the citizen and the 
good man is impossible: the second appears to be designed 
i// to show that as a matter of fact, looking to the nature of 

j| ■ the States this identity does not exist) 

i \ We see then that the absolute identity of the virtue of 

s , ■' the citizen with that of the good man, which Socrates 

asserted to exist, does not exist, even in the best constitu- 
tion. Even there the virtue of all citizens will not be 
identical with the virtue of the good man. But will the 
I virtue of some citizens be so? 

We commonly call the good ruler good and morally 

j ' Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 14 : 4. 3. 1 1. in the passage of the Third Book 

( i. . ' Aristotle seems to think other- before us as merely dialectical or 

Vp' wise in 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 36 sqq.: aporetic, and not Aristotle's defi- 

1 1. see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 3. a. 683. 4, nitiveview. 

who regards the view expressed 

■ ■■ 
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wise, and the nutn capable of niKng (voXcrut^) nmst needs 
be morally wise [for moral wisdom (^p^^nfoit) and political 
wisdom (voAiruc^) are identical]. Then a^^ain, it is a 
common view that the very education of the ruler must 
be altogether different from that of tlie nded. Are 
we to say then that the virtue of the ruler is the same 
as that of the good man? In that case we should have 
found what we have been seeking — some ddsens whose 
virtue is the same as that of the good man. Perhaps 
Jason felt that the virtue of a ruler is one thing and 
the virtue of a citizen (who is both ndcr and ruled) j 
another, for he said that 'it was starvation to him not I 
to be a tyrant,* implying that he did not know how to 
be a private indiiddual \ But then we pnuse a man 
who is capable both of ruling and of bang ruled, and 
the virtue of a citizen of repute is said to consist in 
a capacity for ruling and bdng ruled wdL If then the 
virtue of the good man is that of a ruler only, and the 
virtue of a citizen includes both that of a mler and that of 
one who b ruled, the two aptitudes which the citizen unites 
must be different in point of praiseworthiness (Aristotle 
hints that the citizen must in fact possess two different 
kinds of virtue). Since then we sometimes hold that a 
ruler and a person ruled should learn two Astinct things 
and not the same thing, but that the citizen diould know 
both what the ruler knows and what he who b ruled 
knows, and share both in ruling and bdng ruled, what 
follows from that b plain enough. We most first make 
it dear what kind of rule it b that the dtizen should 
learn through bdng ruled to exerdse. It b not the kind 
of rule which b exercised over slaves^ or tiiat whidi b 
concerned with necessaries, but that whidi b czeidsed over 

* It was Jason, probably, who noble acu (qn Shet. i. is. 1373 
used the argument referred to s 25, and Ploiar^ Fnec. Reqiu 
ia 4 (7)* 3- 1325 a 359 that a man Gerend. c 34: De Sanitate Th- 
ought to make hmiself sopreme enda, c 32). Aaacieon had soQg 



master of his State at any cost of of a qneen Caflferele as /vi«v«* 

evfldoing, inasmuch as it is only |Myf rvpovui ([Flato]» Theagn 

m that position that it is possible 135 E). 
to perform the greatest number of 
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men like the ruler and free (iroXiriic^ ^if)^ I 
made this clear, we may draw the conclusion th 
good citizen will possess two forms of virtue — the 
which fits a man to rule as a citizen rules his i 
citizens, and the virtue which fits a man to be rv 
citizens are ruled by their fellow-citizens. And w 
go on and say the same of the virtue of the gooc 
This also will have two forms — the one that of the 
the other that of the ruled. The former is the coi 
form, for it alone includes ^p<fjn|(rcf. 

Thus the virtue of the citizen in its fulness is id 
with the virtue of the man in its fulness : so far S< 
was right in identifying the two, but he was not ri 
denying that there is such a thing as the virtue of a 
apart from that of a man. On the contrary, the vii 
the citizen in many constitutions is distinct from 1 
the man, and even in the best it is only in some 
citizens — those who are capable of ruling — that tl 
coincide. How far the subordinate forms of the virt 
citizen and of a man coincide in the best constitutor 
totle does not say. In other constitutions they evi 
will not coincide. 

Aristotle perhaps has before him in this inquiry a p 
in the Laws (643 D-644 B), where Plato asks what 
true aim of education, and finds that it is to pro 
desire to become a * perfect citizen, knowing how b 
rule and to be ruled with justice,* or, in other wo 
produce good men, for * those who are rightly e<f 
may be said to become good men ' (644 A : compa 
Laws 942 C). Aristotle quite agrees that this is t] 
of education in the best State, but then he allo^ 
existence of a form of citizen-virtue in the deviation 



' Aristotle perhaps wishes tacitly 
to correct the strone expressions 
of Plato, Laws 762 £, dci di) mir' 
Si^i^pa iuMPOtitr&ai irf pi AwayrtMf dy- 
BpAtnuff in 6 fiii bovX€wras ovd* iuf 
otanJrtlt yipotro o^iot ^watpcvy col 
jcaXXiMri{F<rAu xp^ ^ mXdt dov* 



Xcvaoi fiSXkom I) rf jroXi 
crX Plutarch rep^uPla 
guage in Praecepta Reip. 
c 12, &t Mt Spiai, KoXmf 
ifp6T9pw 6p$&t iouXf vouyrc 
mp 6 nXarwr, ^vm^mmvi* 
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of State: thus he frequently insists that in them the 
citizens should receive an education suitaUe to the oon* 
stitution. 

These are the central lessons of the chapter, but its 
incidental teaching also is important. There were evi- 
dently those who regarded the virtue of the good man 
as concerned only with ruling. Themistodes had said, in 
his haughty letter of defence to the people of Athens^ that 
' he neither wished nor was fitted by nature to be ruled ^ ' ; 
and Gorgias is made in the Meno of Plato to identify 
virtue with the ability to rule^ But Aristotle insists 
that one form, though not the highest, of the virtue of 
the good man is concerned with being ruled, and that it is 
by learning how to be ruled (after the fashion of freemen) 1 
that the good man learns how to rule. Aristotle's concep- I 
tion of a good man is thus quite different from that of | 
Gorgias. To obey is the b^inning of virtue. Aristotle 
is here preparing the ground for the institutions of his best 
State, where this rule is followed (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 a 
II sq.> 

On the other hand, there were those to whom political 
activity, and even political capacity, seemed no essential >< 
elements of virtue (4 (7). 3. 1325 a 18). This view also is 
tacitly corrected by Aristotle. He will not allow full 
virtue to exist where there is no capacity for rule. Thus 
the man of full virtue (cnroutaiof) and the true statesman 
or king (iroXtruci; ical jSooiXtfcJ^) are identified (3. i8« laSSb 
i). 4>pi{jn|(rir is a virtue peculiar to the ruler*. Already 
the Cynics and Cyrenaics — ^later on, other schools* — ^refused 

* Plutarch, Themist c. 33, dca- oUrr* cIracr6vM'pMviiy;— cpiibid. 
/3aXX<{/Mroff y^ vnh r&r ^X^p^f 71 £9 avrf ^ariv Mp6t aptr^f InmSr 

wp6g Toirt fTokiras iypaf^pf its ipX*^ '^^ *^ *^' WXcMf wpamuf (tfas 

/mV del fiyr«v, Hpxwdm dc f/A vt^v- answer of Meno), and 73 A. 

Kwt luiii /lovX^Mf, oU ir irort ' Cp. X. 13. 1260 a 17, M rlr 



iovBm liMxh r^f *EXXodof • tiBuc^ opcrnr (rA yitp tpycm ivrm 

* Meno 73 C : SOKP. "Eimdi^ dirXAr rov ilpx^rccroyor, 6 df \iy99 

Toipw 4 avrfj apni^ wammv /uri, iipxiriKrmvX rfir d* SXXmf Smvrm^ 

irripA flircur nX avafitfifa&tjvtUf ri ootnr /vt/SaAXci a^rotff. 

oM ^ai Topyuiff c&pot ra) o^ ^mt* * The Stoics held that 'aphik>-> 

inufw. MEN. Ti SXXo y* 4 4PX*^ sopher who teaches and improves 
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^ to make governing or the capacity, for governing a con- 
dition of virtue. Aristotle so far disconnects the two 
things as to allow the existence of a lower form of virtue 
in the case of persons who neither govern nor are capable 
of governing, but he makes ^p<{in}(ri$, which includes a 
capacity for governing, essential to full virtue. Thus while 
he declines to deny all virtue whatever to those who are 
capable only of being ruled, he places the virtue of the 
good ruler on a pinnacle, as the characteristic excellence of 
the good man. 

The whole inquiry illustrates the dependence of virtue 
on the constitution. The deviation-forms presuppose in 
their citizens a type of dtizen-virtue, but an inferior type^ 
and it is only in the best constitution that citizen-virtue 
rises into the full virtue of the good man. Here the ruling 
citizen, or statesman (voXiruJ^), is identical with the man 
of full virtue (cnrovSaibf). The Fourth and Fifth Books of 
the Politics take this identification as the starting-point of 
their inquiries on the subject of education (4 (7). 14. 1333 a 
11-16), and ask what education will produce men of full 
virtue, as the best way of discovering how to produce true 
statesmen. 

Thus this chapter of the Third Book forms an important 
link in the inquiries of the Politics. It prepares us for the 
arrangement in the Fourth by which the younger men oi 
the best State are not allowed to rule till they have learnt 
to obey, and have acquired the virtues of rulers through 
such subordination as befits freemen. How far its teaching 
agrees with that of 4 (7). 3, where it seems to be implied 
that a purely speculative life is an ideally complete one, is 
another question ^« 

Are^<(r«K Aristotle has now nearly done with the subject of thel 
MtiLue ^ citizen, but before he leaves it, he notices and discussesj 
one other ivopta with regard to it, arising out of th^ 

his feDow-men benefits the State reans and Sceptics, £• T. p. 505)1 

quite as much as a warrior, an * See Appeudix B as to 90ta4 

administrator, or a civil func- further points connected with tbi/ 

tionaiy' (ZeUer, Stoics Epico- chapter. ) 
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account just given of the virtue of the citizen — partly, in TKej aie 
all probability, because its discussion enables him to diow ^ ^ ^"^ 



that there are more f<Mrms of the citizen than one^ and that ti»^ ^^ 
the varieties of the citizen point to varieties of constitution, 
and thus leads up to the inquiries that follow: partly 
because he desires to draw attention to the fact that his 
definition of the citizen and of citizen-virtue does not hold 
good universally. 
The diropta is thus stated (5. 5. 1277 b 34) — vir^fom 

iroktraf Otriop ; The fiipavoin have been said in the pre- 
ceding chapter to be 'persons ruled as slaves are ruled/ 
and here it is assumed that they do not share in office ^ 
Hence they will not possess the virtue of a citizen, which 
consists of being capable both of ruling and being ruled 
as citizens rule citizens. Are they then citizens? 

An inquiry on this subject discloses that some consti- 
tutions admit those concerned with * necessary work' to 
citizenship, while others do noL The fiivavaot is so far 
a citizen that he is a citizen ' under particular forms of con- 
stitution * (& run voXircff ) \ He is often a citizen in oligar- 
chies ; and in many democracies not only is the fiiwwaoi 
a citizen, but even the alien and the bastard. This, how- 
ever, occurs only in States in which genuine citizens have 
run short, and then only for a time, so that even these, 
democracies recognize that some types of citizen are less 
authentic than others '• 

The whole discussion makes it manifest that there are 
various types of citizen, and that the truest dtizen {i 
ItiKurra vakCnis) is he who shares in office. The account 
given in c. 4 of the virtue of a citizen is thus shown to be 
maintainable, even if it does not hold good of all who are 
an}nvhere made citizens, and the close connexion of cc 4 

* Cpi a. IS. 1374 a 31, r& M rt- nerto distingiush between diflfefcnt 
roprov 6t/nK6tt, otr o^/iuw ^f»x9* kinds of cidxens ; he (fisdngoislies 
/MT^y* m the First Book (i. 7. 12^5 b 27 

* Cp. Iy nn /3aaiX«(f, 3. 14. sqq.) between different kinds ct 
IS85 a ^ slaves. 

* It IS quite in Aristotle's man- 
VOU I. R 
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and 5 is evidenced by a recapitulation of the result of 
added at the end of c. 5, the inquiries of the latter chaj^ 
having confirmed the conclusions of the former. 

Aristotle had stated at the outset of the whole discuss 
(3. I. 1275 a 34 sq.), that things which have to do with 
stand in relation to) objects differing in kind and in prio: 
have little or nothing in common, and that constitutL 
the object-matter to which the citizen is related, diffe: 
kind and in priority; whence it follows that the at\ 
under one constitution b different from the citizen u: 
another, and that we must not expect to find the vai 
ty^es of citizen possessing much in common \ Wher^ 
this is the case, no definition can be made to suit aU| 
types of the thing equally well (1275 a 33). 

Throughout the inquiry as to the nature of the dtj 
our attention has constantly been drawn to the import 
of the constitution : the citizen, we are told, varies 
the constitution — the identity of the State is mainly 
sought in the constitution; and the transition is n< 
from the subject of the citizen to that of the constiti 
AristoUe, who is seldom content with incidental soli 



^ Bemays (AristoCdcs' Politik, 
pu 132) and Boniu (Ind. 799 a 15 
sqq.) differ as to the interpreta- 
tion of the passage, 3. i. 1275 a 
34 sqq. The interpretation of the 
latter, who explains rm iwonifuya 
(3O as Singulae voXcrcuu, ad quas 
refertur woXirw notio^* woald seem 
to be in all probability the correct 
one, and has been followed in Uie 
text. What is said here of con- 
stitutions, is also, apparently, true 
of xP9/'<n'<v^i'E4 and its forms (cp. 
I. II. 1258 b 20^ rjff fU9 oSv oZkfio- 
rdnjr XP9M<>^<'^'4' ravra §t6fHa xal 
irpttra), and of fiaatktla (3* 14* 

1284 b 40 sqq.), and also of the 
aptrii iroX/rov mi Mpat (3. 4. 1 277 
b i8). We must bear in mind 
the caution given to the reader 
of treatises baling with voXifutf 
at the commencement of the Ni« 



At? 
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comachean Ethics (i. i. 
19 sqq.). But indeed in 
with aU subjects Aristot]f 
little confidence in broacl 
ral definitions: cp. De 
412 h 4f ft d^ n jcotvor cir] 

r^X^s dct Xtynr, tiq hp 

puov : 2. 3. 414 b 2^ vf vot« 
ml <Vrc TWf cxflfutrvv mjo^ 
ht i^piMi&tm lup tramp, 
olttv6s coTOi axif^oTof 6fg 
ml cVl raif tlptiiuwait ^^ 
VffXoIoy Cv*^ *^ Kouf^ " 
carl rovrwF ml i^ iripwf, 
lottu r&w &rr«7 Ocor X< 
Korit t6 ofttlor ml ^rofio 
iff^ivTog n&v riMoiTrop • • • 6c 
tKaarop fornnror, rig iKturrc, 
o2oy Wr ^inov ml rir ^1 
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of important questions, raises for discussion (c 6) the 
question whether there are more constitutions than one^ 
though in every one of the preceding chapters of the Third 
Book an affirmative answer had been implied. * We must 
inquire,* he says, * whether there are more than onc^ and if 
there are, how many and what they are, and what distinc- 
tions exist between them ' (c 6. 1278 b 6). A constitution, 
he goes on to say, is * an ordering of the magistracies of 
a States and especially of the supreme authority '*; for in 
every State the govemii^; individual or dass (ToX(raiy«a) is 
supreme, and the constitution varies as this varies *• 



The first broad distinction between constitutions — that Disdndkia 
between normal constitutions and deviation-forms — comes 



into view, when we ask what is the purpose for which the ^f***^^ 
State exists, and what is the Idnd^of rule which should be deviatkn- 
exerdsed in a State. In answering the first of diese two ^J^jj^^^^ 
questions, Aristotle — ^though he repeats his previous asser- by a icfief- 
tion (i. a. 1253 ^ 7)9 ^^ ™^^ 1^ ^ social being and seeks to ^ST^Tthc 
live in sodety with his fellows', even if he stands in no need State and 

IkV Aflb v^^» 

of help from them — holds neverthdess that the State VBmaijwtt» 
formed to secure the general advantage, and to win for each ™g™^ 
individual as large a share of good life as he is capable of dioold be 
enjoyii^ : not that men will not hold together in political ^JJJ^*^^ 
society even if they gain from it less than this — ^if, forpenou, 
instance, they merely secure the continuance of a life not mjij ^o- 
overladen with suffering and annojrances. The State, we 7*2!™?? 
see, is a Kounavla not only or diiefly designed for social 



^ This teems to be die meaning 
of the words— ffim di waKtrtla v^ 
XcMff To^t rAr rt JDOUir ipxj^ "^ 
l»£kwTm r^ Jtvpftor «cbn»y (3. 6. 
IsySb 8) : en, rafir raig vAcow f 
9tfA Tits apx& (6(4). 1. 1289a 15): 
4 r&v itpxSsP riitt (6 (4). 3. 1290a 
7) : rjtr n)ir trAiy oUmnfrmw fv£ir 
m (3. 1. 1274 b 38). 

' 3. 6. 1278 b 10^ Kvpcor |uv yiip 
irayraxov r& voXtrfwia rijr wSkamt, 
wokirnfta d' iorw f wokgnla : m. 
3. 7. 1279a 25, Artl di vsXtrffk |i2y 



rcv|ui d^ ivrl r& Kvpum rfiv w Sk t mm ^ 
hfiyni K cImm Kvpum f hm l| i^k l yom 
f rovf voXXovr— from winch pas* 
sage it woald seem that the voX^ 
Tffv/ia may be a single individual 
as well as a dass, sodi as the Few 
or the Many. 

* See Cic. de Amidtia 23. 87 ; 
but Aristode daims that man ip 
not onl^ a ^vydvocmictfr but a voXi^ 
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pleasure, like such unions as those of Oiaa&Tcu or ipavurral 

(Eth. Nic. 8. II. 1160 a 19 : cp. PoL 3. 9. 1280 b 35-1281 a 

4), but if in some degree for pleasure, in a higher degree 

for advantage, and advantage not of a passing kind but 

extending over the whole life (Eth. Nic 8. it. ii6oa 

1 1 .:j 21 sqq.). It combines in itself, like the conjugal relation, 

, i ^;j but in a higher degree, pleasure and advantage (Eth. Nic 

^ :!i 8. 14. 1162 a 24). 

' I % ^ , Aristotle answers the second question — ^what kind of 

' \\ * ' rule should be exercised in a State— by distinguishing, 

r\ j as he had already done in c. 4 (1277 a 33 sqq.), the 

i I .'; rule exercised over slaves from the rule exercised over 

1 1 j; free persons. Of the latter he takes as types the rule of 

.(j(i the head of a household over wife and children, or that 

j ^^ of the master of an art — a gymnastic- master or a ship- 

captain — over those whom he directs ^. This kind of rule 
1 1 V is exercised primarily for the good of the ruled, for if the 

]. I ! ruler has a share of the advantage, this comes to him acci- 

dentally (Karh, <rv/i/3€j3i}ic((f); whereas the rule exercised by 
a master of slaves (tconroriici^ ^X^) *^ exercised primarily 
for the good of the ruler, and accidentally only for the 
\ good of the ruled*. That the rule exercised in a State 

1 \ belongs of right to the former category, may be inferred 

from the fact that when rulers and ruled are placed on a 
>; level, the former deriving no special benefit from ruling, men 

^j. :^ r^ard office as a public burden (Xcirovpy^a, 1279 ^11) ^nd 

^ claim to pass it from one to the other'. The mere fact of 1^ 

an interchange of rule being looked for under these circum-r 
stances shows that the State is normally for the common 
advantage, for if no interchange took place, and the rulers 
were always the same and ruled for the good of the ruled»^ 
they would be losers ^ The general feeling that an inter-J; 

' Compare the reasoning in ing that Aristotle has here Isocr,' 

Plato, Rep. 342 C Areopag. § 24 sqq. in view. > 

. . * Plato, Rep. 343 B. Plato ^ Cp. Eth. Nic c. la 1134 a 3S' 

' 1; seems hardly to make this dis- sqq., m qIk im/uv ipx^^y Mptamo»i 

i\ y, I; tihctlon as to dcinrorM^ ^x^ Rep. iSxk rov X^v, 2n ravrf rovro v^m\ \ 

ft. \ '345 D-£ (voaoir ^px^i^^ km o<ror mi yiycnu rvpapvotT tvri d* 6 fyrm' 

•I ! vpYV)* fffvka( rov doeoiov, §1 di rov dtxaim^ 

l' ' ' Susemihl seems right in think- lud rov bw* /vtl d* Miv airy 
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THE STATE EXISTS FOR THE COMMON GOOD, t^i 



change of rule is Just wbere government is for the benefit 
of the governed, implies that the State exists for the 
common good. ^ 

The parallel between politics and the arts which Aris- 
totle inherited from Socrates and Plato here suggests the 
inference that the relation between rulers and ruled so 
far resembles that between the master of an art and hia 
pupib or assistants, as to be a relation primarily for the. 
benefit of the side which receives, not that which gives, 
direction (cp. 4 (7). a. 1 324 b 29 sq., iJJA iiiip oW h rcSt 
iXkiUf ivion/iiuut TovTo 6p&iJL€jr oifrc yip rov tarpod o6r€ to9 
Kvfitptrtfrw tpyop larl rh ^ vctbtu fj fiiAtrofrOai roS pip ro^ 
$€paw€vop4ycvs t6v ti r^in vXoir^paf) ; it serves here, therefore, 
as it also does in 6 (4). i. 1288 b 10 sqq. and 3. I2. 1282 b 
30, as the basis of an important doctrine, notwithstanding 
that elsewhere Aristotle is careful to point out some differ- 
ences between politics and the arts ; he holds voXcrun^, in ^ 
fact, to be a Practical Science, not a Productive Science or 
Art Thus he recognizes that written rule, or law, is more 
in place in the practice of Politics than in the practice of , 
an art (3. 16. 1287 a 33 sqq.), and that the parallel of the arts 
must not be used to justify a frequent change of laws (2. 8. 
J 269 a 19 sqq.). ^ Nor is government to him a mere matter ; 
of scientific knowledge ; it presupposes virtue and correct i 
moral choice (3. 13. 1284 a i sq.). 

Both of the questions raised have thus been answered 
in a way to show that rule such as that exercised by a 
master over his slaves (8€<nroriK^ ^xi) ^ ^^^ ^ place in 
relation to the citizens of a State ^ it offends against thti * 



yckp rcftfi irXior rov inrX«r iyaBov 



a(fTff tl /u) np6t oMr ip£kay6» 
doTur l^ Mpu woul' ffol dUk rovro 
aKK6rpiw tu^at ffnunp 6yaB6m r^ 
diKoioirmniw • . , fua66f Apa rtr do- 
rcor, rovro M nfilj ral Wpar* ^ry 
dff fj^ huofa r& roMivro, otrot ytmuf* 
— rvpoivoc. This asrees with 



Plato, Rep. 345 £. In the passage 
of the Politics before ns, however, 
the luoOis is conceived to come in 



the shape of a period of private 
life, during whioi some one else 
governs & the gMondam mler^ 
advantage. It should be noticed 
that Aristotle does not necessarily 
accept as correct the popular im* 
pression that one who rules for 
the benefit of the mled is a loser 
and needs compensation. The 
popular view is not his own, but 
It serves tlM purpose of his arga-» 
ment 
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aim mth which the State was instituted, and against the 
nature of all rule which rests on knowledge. Rule in the 
State should be for the common advantage of all the 
citizens, whether rulers or ruled ; and thus we arrive a 
the conclusion that those constitutions which aim at thi 
common advantage are normal (3/>0aQ^ and those whici 
aim at the advantage of the rulers only are deviation 
forms. The State is a KowtAvi^ of freemen, and mus 
be governed as such. It does not necessarily follow tha< 
in all normal forms of it there will be an interchange o 
rule, the ruled becoming rulers, and the rulers becoming 
the ruled, from time to time : this is so in most forms o 
the rule which citizens exercise over citizens (cp. i. la 
1 259 b 4), and particularly in the * like and equal ' type c 
society which was becoming increasingly common in th 
Greece of Aristotle's day, but not in the Kingship. Demc 
cratic opinion held this interchange to be essential to fre^ 
dom (8 (6). 2. 131 7 a 40-b 3), but Aristotle's view is th^ 
the governed are free when the government is exercised H 
their benefit. A freeman, according to him, is 'one wl 
exists for his own sake and not for that of another' (Metap 
A. a. 98ab 25: cp. Pol. 3. 4. 1277 b 5: 5 (8). 2. 1337b 1 
sqq.). A man may thus be a freeman without havingr ^ 
/share in ruling. The true characteristic of a freeman is thi 
his interest counts as a thing to be studied — that his life . 
lived for himself, not for another. He who is theinstn 
ment {jipya»ov) of another and fit for nothing better, aij 
yet a man, is a slave (i. 4. 1254a 14, h yhp fiii airov ^^c* 
i\}! &AXov, ivOfHAVot 8^, oiros ^^ci ftoSXcf; ttrrtpy 



I . * 

tm 



oonsti- Aristotle thus obtains the broad classification of constt-f 

^^^^ tions into normal forms and deviation-forms, and tak^ 

smI, three gjso into account the fact that the supreme authority Ig; 

State must needs be a single individual, or a few, or maon 



^ Aristotle is not careful at the 
outset (^ a discussion, when evcry- 
thinc[ he says is tentative and 
provisional, to study absolute accu* 
racy. See Ramsauer on Eth. Nic 



i 

J. 3. 1129b 15. So here he c f 
not pause to remember that 1 
means eventually to decide "^ 
the supremacy, not of any pes ] 
or persons^ but of ytf/Aoi Ktl^ 



DEMOCRACY AND OUGARCHY CRITICISED. 147. 

he arrives at the conclusion that there are six constitutions^ 
three for the common advantage {6pOal) and three for the 
advantage of the rulers (Tapcjc/Sio-cir). It will be noticed, ^^ ^ 
however, that at the end of the chapter (c l), the Few and cncjand 
Many in whose interest the oligarchy and democracy are ^^^^ 
said respectively to be ruled are identified with the rich claims to 
and the poor (3. 7. 1 479 b 7-9) ; and a chapter, the Eighth, ^J^S^ 
necessarily fdlows, dealing with objections that may fairly tioos ana- 
be made to the definition given of oligarchy and demo- i^Ktod bj 
cracy. The first is that if we take the numerical diflerence • "^J?^ 
to be the essential thing, it follows that States in which of the 
many rich rule a few poor are democracies, and that States 
in which a few poor rule many rich are oligarchies^ which 
is not a satisfactory conclusion. Then, if we make both 
differences essential, and refuse to consider that an oligarchy 
exists anywhere except where a few rich rule many poor, 
or a democracy except where many poor rule a few rich, 
yrt leave the forms of State to which reference has just 
been made altogether undescribed and unclassified. This 
is the second objection* It follows that the qualitative^ 
not the numerical, difference is the essential one. The 
numerical difference between oligarchy and democracy is 
only accidental and may be reversed. It is the rule of 
the rich in their own interest that makes an oligarchy, and 
the rule of the poor in their own interest that makes a 
democracy. 

It was necessary to ascertain correctly what democragr 
and oligarchy are, before taking the next step, which is to 
state and examine the claims put forward on bdialf o£ 
either constitution; and thus to win for the first time (c 9) 
a closer view^ what constitutes a State, and of the end 
for which tlie State exists. 

Both oligarchs and democrats all^e a basts in justice 
for the forms of constitution which they respectively favour, 
and not untruly ; they take their stand on a principle which 
is in a degree just {iUai6p n) ; but then they forget that it 

^pSAt (3. II. 1282 b I : q>. 3. premacv of Law is a possible 
la 1281 a 34), and that the sa- alternative. 
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falls short of absolute justice (rd. xvptiat iUaiov). 'Thejr 
know in part and prophesy in part' (1281 a 8). There is, 
indeed, a difference between them, for while ihey agree in 
claiming that the things awarded by the State shall be 
awarded equally, they differ as to the persons to whom 
this equal award is to be made — the one side wishing to 
confine the benefit of it to those who are equal in wealth, 
the other claiming it for all who are equal in respect of 
free birth (lX€v$€pCa) \ 

It has been already said (c 6. 1278 b 17 sqq.) that the 
deviation-forms go counter to the end for which the State 
was originally formed, and this is now (1280 a 25) again 
brought up against them. Their advocates leave the de- 
cisive point untouched — they do not inquire for what end 
the State exists, yet this inquiry is really dedsive of the 
whole matter. Aristotle proceeds to investigate this ques- 
tion, and here, as everywhere else, we must bear in mind 
that the subject of his investigations is the 1:6X19, or City- 



^ This appears to be the mean- 
ing of c. 9. 1280 a 9-25. In 3. 12. 
l^2b 18 sqq. every one is said 
to azree that the just is the equal 
for the equal, but no one remem- 
bers to inqttire,in whatthin£[s men 
must be equal and unequal, if they 
are justly to daim equality and 
inequality in a distribution of 
power. In 7 (5). 1. 1501 b 28 sqq. 
Doth sides are said to agree that. 
r& KOT o^iov urov is AwX&t dt«mor, 
but to differ as to what constitutes 
ri KOT a{uiF t<ror — democrats hold- 
ing that equality in a sinele thing 
constitutes absolute equsdity, and 
oligarchs, that inequahty in a sin- 
gle thing constitutes absolute in- 
equality. The three passages axe 
not absolutely accordant, but they 
agree in laying stress on the im- 
portance of the question whether 
the claimants are really equal and 
unequal as they claim to be. 

Tne word tktvStpia is commonly 
translated * freedom ' in 3. 91 1 280 a 
24, but Bemays perhaps comes 
nearer to its meaning in liis trans- 



lation ' free birth.' '£X€v-^«por and 
Iktvitpla seem often to be used in 
relation to the drcnmstances of 
birth ; cp. 3. 9. 1281 a 6, Kara |icr 
iktvBtplam ml ytiror SfnMt: 3- '3* 
1283a 33, ol y Acy^pM nil tlyi' 
mr Mt ryyvr oXXi^Xwr: 6 (4). 4* 
1290 b 9 s<|(q. *EXcv^pca may in- 
deed occasionally mean something 
more than 'free birth' — in lact 
'citizen birth'; cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291b 
36^ r& |t9 /{ ip<l>orip«Mf flroXcrwp 
iktvBipetff and 1290 b 9^ dV* ^ 
ol iktvOtuoi Sklyoi, 2rrft vkmAimw 
ml |t^ iktvdspttw Spy(mn (where 
ol iknStpoi are exfuamed a fittle 
later to be ol dta^powra cor 
€vy4w9wi» ml spftroc Kara^xSwra 
rhs Jkoudtn). 'EXrv^por is some- 
times used in contradistinction to 
{cyoff (Pkto ConL, *YWp/3oXor, fr. 
3, 4: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. x 
670). Antisthenes is said by 
Dio^nes Laertius in obe pas- 
sage not to have been cc otw 
*A$tfpaioa^ (6. i), and in another 
not to have been ck ^ tktv&ipm^ 

(6.4). 



THE TRUE END OF THE STATE. 04^ 

State. /The vSkit exists not for the sake of the property of I* . 
the participants, nor for the sake of bare life^ nor, like an \ 
alliance, for protection from wrong, nor for protection in 
tra/Bc and mutual dealings^ but for the sake of good life (ri 
c8 ^p)\ Our use of language, Aristotle urges, implies that a 
State 4xists only where there is a mutual care for virtue \ 
where the character of each individual is no indifferent 
matter to the rest, or, in words used elsewhere, where men 
live with a view to the common advantage. The State, 
he implies^ means a society where the individual lives for 
the whole. It involves somethii^ more than relations of 
exchange, or alliance, or co-operation against outrage; 
something more than residence in one and the same spot ; 
somethif^ more than the links of marriage^ of the phratry,' 
of common sacrifices and gatherings for social intercourse'; 
it involves that to which these latter thii^s are merely a 
means, an associated participation in a fully developed and 
complete existence^ in a happy and noble life. 

The farther inference is drawn, to dindi the case against 
oligarchy and democracy, that those who contribute more 
to a life of this nature have a better claim to political power 
than the representatives of wealth or free birth, the partisans^ 
that b to say, of o%archy and democracy (cp. 3. 13. 1283 a 

*3 «!•• 7 (5)- I- ^3P^ * 39 •?•• Mato, Laws 757 C). A 
comparative conclusion only, be it observed, for we shall 
find in the sequel that Aristotle does not concede eves 
to a superiority in virtue, unless it is combined with an 
adequate provision of external goods, a right to predomin^ 
ance in the State. >^ 

We note here the first use of an expres^on — ^that of Amod^ 
'contributing to a aournvta^ (oovc mfyifiiiXXovTai vXcioror clr thepfia- 
T^v rouK&TTiv KouwptaPf 1 281 a 4) — which somewhat varies the ^^^^ 
account elsewhere given of the procedure of the State in pofidad 

^' Cp.Flato»Gorgias5I7B,fDOl^ Ar«p pAmm lyryor ivihp ^yotfov iro- 

yap p€TaiUfia((tt9 rat httllhpias mal X/rsv : ProUg. 327 A Sf|. 
pSi iwtrptwap, w€iit»nt cat /3ia{o- ' Plato is pa*liaips not reaDy 

§u9oi csi Tovrn, o$tw c/icXXor iun-> quite content with the life of his 

Mvff taw^ ol «oXir», &? mr 'healthy State* (Rqit. 373 B, 

dvctr, oMw rwnm dumper iiutwot k^m {w^rm AXjXmJl 
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Dower is to distributing political power. Sometimes we gather ihat tl 
v»«J^!!!!l State will give * instruments* in proportion to capacity (c x 
128a b 33, rf Karh rd l/»/oir iirtpixovri : cp. de Part. An. 4. X 
687 a lOy ^ 8^ ^vcrir ice 8iaif/fi.ci, Koffivip iv0p<avo9 ^p6vi\ 
(KaoTop ry tupofi/vy XP^^'^^^O » sometimes that it gives the 
in proportion to the contribution made to the Koiv<av 
The two principles do not lie far apart, but from the o: 
point of view the grant of power is the payment of a del 
or rather resembles the distribution of a commercial co 
pany's dividend, the amount of which in the case of ea 
recipient is proportionate to the funds contributed \ so 
power comes as a reward rather than as a burden, wh 
from the other point of view power is g^ven, like a t 
to him who can use it best. Aristotle seems somcti 
to pass almost unconsciously from the one view to 
other. His paramount doctrine, notwithstanding occasio 
deviations (e. g. 3. 6. 1 279 a 8 sqq.), probably is, that to ^^ 
good man political power, just like any other external g 
is a good (cp. 4 (7}. 13. 1332 a 21 sqq.)f an<l affords gr 
opportunities of noble action, if only it is fairly won 
earned by adequate desert (4 (7). 3. 1325 b 3 sq.). 
naturally infer that he will confine political power to 
good, to whom it is alone a good, and give it to th 
in the degree which makes best for virtue; and^ in 
we find power in the hands of the good in both the fo] 
of the best State (cp. 6 (4). 2. 1 289 a 32, ficdXerai yap licar 
Kor* ip€Tiip cvv€(rripai Mxopi^iifvripy But then the quest 
arose — ^are wealth and free birth, which, as we shall see;, 
allows to be, as well as virtue, elements contributing to 
end of the State, to be denied any share of power, if their 
sessors do not also possess virtue? This is the question 
cussed in 3* 1 3. 1 283 a 42 sqq. Considerations of justice f 
from Aristotle the admission that a share of power mu 
conceded to them even under those circumstances. . But vr] 
if the possession of power be detrimental to its hoi 
in the absence of virtue ? 14^^^ difficulty seems not to hillj 

* This view of the State, it had been put forward, as 
appears from c. 9. 1280 a 27 sqq., natiua], by partisans of digarf i * 



^ 



NATURE OF A STATE. %^t 

occurred to Aristotle. He usually approaches the question 
of the award of political power rather from the side of 
justice than from that of the ethical interest of the State 
or the individual, thoii^h, as has been said, the best State 
satisfies all these criteria ^. At all events, the point of view 
of justice is far the more prominent in the Third Boole 
In the book on Revolutions it is also especially prominent, 
for justice is the best security i^^unst revolution {^vmi 
ydp fu(yifu>9 ri Kxf i(ta9 Icroy fcol ri Ix^ur ra airuPf 7 (5).' 
7. 1307 a a6). Even in the Fourth Book, where tiie 
other point of view naturally comes more to the front, it 
b not absent. For instance^ the assignment of military 
functions to the youi^er men and of political functions to 
the elder, rests in some degree on considerations of justice 
(cp. 4 (7). 9« 1329 a 16^ €6ko8w oSrmt 2^o& pcvcfi^o^oi oiifA* 
^p€i jcol tUatop cImu* f^cft yhp airrif ^ ltatp€a'tf rh jcoi' iffapy 
The just, in fact, and that which is for the common good 
are said to be identical (3. 12. laSa b 17). But then, is the 
State sketched in 3. 13. 1283 a 42 sqq., or mdeed any State 
but the best, truly just or for the common good ? This 
question receives an answer, when we are told (6 (4). 8. 
1 2193 b aj) that all constitutions but the best are deviations 
from the most normal constitution (Siiifui^Mnlieain rf r ipOcrJt- 
r^f voXircCof )• /M 

If we now gather together the conduaons with rqpud SamBor 
to the nature of the State to which the preceding inquiries ^tnm»i 



I 



have led us, they seem to be the following :—Uie State is^«^ 
a body of men, not too laiige or small {woKir&p n vXijt&ft natoitcf t 
3* 1. 1274 b 41), collected in one q>ot (1280 b 30-x), pos- ^'"^ 
sessing and exercising rights of trade and inter-marriage, 
joining in common festivals * and other forms of sociability 
(ri nCnp)f but above all, able and purposed to rule and be 

^ Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1334a 33, fo |wr ma^ V 4 ^f^^ ^ •^ /loXi^* c^ 

0or imymw cIwm voXtrcto JipUrr^p Bmpmp. 

ravngif ko^ \m ro(uf tAw ^im^ovr * This recognition of festivals as 

lipwrm wp4rTm nl {f^ ftaKoplmtf an essential dement in the State 

^aipr/»^ ioTtp : 4. (7). 9. 1338 b 33, is chanu:teristic enough. Perhaps 

. Z^, wyx<^M**' 9Kowowt§t wipH the modem State has lost some- 

r^f ipwnit voXcrcW, aSr^ V ^«ii thing in losing this bond of union. 
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ruled as freemen should rule and be ruled, i. e. with a viev^ 
to the common advantage ^ — or, in other words, so as tc^ 
aid each other in the redization of a life, as Aristotle put^ 
it, complete in every way* — ^and held together by partis, 
cipation in a constitution (3. 3. 1276 b 1-2) devised to mak^ 
possible and promote an existence of this kind* 

It is evidently no easy thing, in Aristotle's view, to b^ 

\\ \\^ in a true sense a member of a State. Society truly s<^^ 

%^ called makes a great demand on human nature. Th 

instinct of sociability, which man shares with some oth 
animals, rises in him to a higher level than in them, fo 
\\ *,.: it rests on a perception of the good and bad, the just aa 

unjust, the advantageous and disadvantageous (i. 2. 1253 

15), but, even in the form in which man has it, it goes onl^| 

a little way towards the making of a State. An aim iof^ 

|i I t. the common good must be added, then an intelligent com-^ 

prehension of what is noble developed by a long course o^ 
] I J training from childhood upward (4 (7). 15. 1334 b 25 sq.)^- 

then a steady purpose to live for this oneself and t<r 
promote a similar life in others ; above all, the capacity^ 
j \ under which term is included not only adequate skill bu^ 

f ;: adequate external means {xopftjfYta\ to rule and be ruled, a:s^ 

freemen should rule and be ruled, for the attainment of thes^ir 
ends. It is plain that to be a true citizen one must be ^ 
man of full virtue {avovloSoi). i" 

1 1. ^ We see also that Aristotle's account of the State implied' 

H J that there must exist within it a body (vX^tfor) of ine^ 

j| ' ''\ competent to take, and taking, an active part in its goverm.^ 

^' J ment. Mere ^^;//i>/tr/!r/j* are not citizens: the State^X^f 

'■y . % 

* Aristotle does not appear to number of citizens for both the^^\ 

'- \ J, notice that rule must be exercised ends (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 2 sqc^.^ 

) .':. not merdv for the common ad- esp. 1326b 7, though nhraftK^m.^ 

vantage of the existing generation, f^i^r is the expression used in 4 (T^ 

but for the advantage also of the 4. 1326 b 24: 3. 1. 1275 b 20). Ev^^j 

unborn of future eenerations. virtue will not make up for inad<^ 

' Aristotle, as has been noticed quate numbers, unless it is of 4- ) 

already, distinguishes between ov- transcendent kind: cp.3. 13. 1283 ;-^ 

jl* K ; rdpJCffio Tw cdnoycacW, which even II, 1} to oXiyoc irp&r rh tftynw A« 

' ' an c^yof possesses (4 (7). 4. 1326b irxoirfftv, ci dvMiroc dimmir ri|F inSX^i ^ 

4), and iilrrapKua rov t^ f^r. A % ro^ovrw rh vkffiot &9r «Z>^<4« 

trdXiff must possess an adequate irtfX<y /{ a^Ar. t • 



THE SUPREME AUTHORITY OF THE STATE. a53 

at scene of collective effort, it is an union of co-operating 
equals* whose numbers must not, indeed, be over-great, 
but yet also must not be too smalL It is only later that 
he reminds us that the appearance of a vofi^cunXm on the 
scene, though most unlikely, is nevertheless possible, and 
that he finds a place in his theory for the vofi^SoinXcdB, 
without, however, altering his original account of the State, 
which is not strictly wide enough to admit it It was, 
indeed, hardly necessary for him to do so, for though, as we 
shall see, he holds that the best form of the State b that 
in which virtue fully provided with external means is 
possessed in an overwhelming d^^ee by one or a few 
persons, and rule always remains in his or their hands, the 
conditions of this form were wholly unlikely to occur. 

His account of the State also implies that it consists of 
those who can live its full life. Outside the citizen-body 
we find a fringe of dependents, necessary, indeed, to the 
existence of the State, but not broi^ht within its inner 
circle, some free (women, children, artisans, labourers for // 
hire) and others slaves. These are not, in strictness, a part ' 
of the State. 



As yet the further characteristic of the State, that in The _ 
every case save one — and this so rare as to be merely t|^^jj] I^ ^ 
hypothetical — its working will be governed by Law, ^***cS!L^w* 
not been added ; the discussion of the next question, how- m far mi 
ever, brings it under our notice. This question is, what ^]^^|||^^ 
is to be the supreme authority of the communis {rhjtS^p incouia- 
rrit voXctts)? Aristotle does not mean by rh xSpuw what|^|_j|. 
Austin means by * sovereign,' for the supreme authority J^^ *• 
may, in the view of the former, be vested in law, not in saprene 
any given 'persons'; he does not go behind law to the men ^rAe*^ 
who make it To answer this question^ he rapidly discusses State? 
(c. !o) the claims of a number of competitors for power» 
with the result that the supreme authority must be just \ 
if only because otherwise the community will perish ; yet 

^ * Compare the saying of St. Augustine—' quid dvitates sine iastitia K 
nisi magna latrodnia?' 
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if supremacy is given to men of worth, who are usually but 
a few, or to one man of supreme worth, we are still met 
by the difficulty of reconciling the rest to their exdusioa 
from power ; and Aristotle falls back on the supremacy oC . 
law, as distinguished from that of a person or persons, who 1 
cannot be expected to be free, like law, from infirmities of ^ 
character. But then, if the law be that of a deviation-- g 
form, an oligarchy or a democracy, its rule may be as bad ^ 
as that of any person. ' Bad laws,' says Burke, * are the ^ 
worst sort of tyranny.' j 

At this point Aristotle pauses to draw a lesson from | 
the inquiry, before the moment for insisting on it has i 
passed. He has already (c. 9) laid stress on the claims o€^* 
virtue to power in the State, as against those of wealtl^ . 
or free birth, and his readers may well have gathered tha^ . 
he must favour a rule of the few Good (Jvicciceis). It i^y 
precisely this impression that he now wishes to correct^.^ 
Even on the score of virtue the many, if they are not toot«« 
d^raded, have something to say for themselves. Platoe^ 
had severely censured in the Laws (700 A-701 B) thcj. ^ 
tendency to what he terms a ' theatrocracy ' (OtaTfiOKparta)^ 
It was, he says, in the theatre-— 

* When all its throats the gallery extends. 
And an the thunder of the pit ascends'— 

that the people first learnt to believe itself infallible, an 
to despise the judgment of the wise few (rois yryovivi v€p^ 
voAcvo-tir, 700 C) — a lesson which they soon applied i^' 
matters of State. He rejects this popular suprenutcy botl^' 
in the sphere of music and poetry^ and in that of politics ^^ 
It is evident from 1281 b 7 sq. and from the whole cours^^ 
of c. II, that Aristotle does not agree with Plato in 






Laws 670 B and the 
references given in Stallbaam^ 
note. 

* Plato's principle^ m the Gor* 
giat at all events, is 'cmqne in 
sua arte credendunu' Cp. Goig. 
455 B, quoted by EnceUiardt, Loci 
Platonic! quorum Aristotelcs In 



conscribendis Politids videtur mef , 
mor fuisse, p. 15 : Stop wpi 'b'P&cm 
aipiirtmf j rg irAri irvXXoyof f W9pr j. 

ovpyutov tipovtf oXXo n ) r^ <^ 
ptrropiiAt ov irv/i^ovXcvvt 1 ; d^o. ^ 
ya/i iri ip iicactn alptan rif rrXH^ \ 
K#raror dc 1 olpc 10^ icr JU \ « * 

• :, 
I?- 
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He did not hold that the rise of the dramat or of Rhetoric^ 
was to be deplored, or that neither deserved a place ia 
a well-ordered State : tragedy is to him the highest form 
of poetry, and a boon to man; Rhetoric is necessaiy 
because the minds of the many are less easQy influenced 
by strict philosophical reasoning than by aiguments 
drawn from common opinion. In this matter, as in othen^ 
things had not gone so completely wrong as Plato thought. 
On the contrary, the views ct men have a tendency to 
graviute to the truth (Rhet i. i. 1555 a 15 sq. : Zeller, 
Gn Ph. a. a. 043. 3). The wiser advocates of democracy 
had not claimed for popular gatherings an equal aptitude 
for all kinds of work. This is true, for instance^ of Athena- 
goras, the leader of the popular party in the * polity ' (7 {$)» 
4. 1304 a 27) or ' aristocracy ' (7 (j). la 131a b 6-9)^ whidi 
existed at Syracuse till the defeat and capture of the 
Athenian armament led to its conversion into a democracy 
(1304 a 27). The utterance of Athenagoras on this subject 
(Thuc. 6. 39) apparently set the keynote of this Eleventh 
Chapter. 4h)o'€i nt (he says) iruiCKpartop oSrc {vFcriy M^ 
lm9 cZmu, rovf t!k l^opror rh x/^futra jcol 2^(ur ipurra /3cX* 
rfirrovf. iym H ^i|/u irpOra iiip ifjiutm {Siiwaw Avcyulatfaiy 
dXiyopX^ M lUpos, Ivcira ^^Xaxat /acjt ipCarmn c2mu xpmntitrmm 
rmn TfXcvalovt, fiovXtSau If &y piXnara itiff jvvcTO^ Kflwu i^ 
ti9 iKoAnun-at Spiara ro^r voAXoiirf , xol roSra iiMcUn aai tutrk 
Itipri KcH (fiikvavra Iv linAOKpaTt^ Uroitmpth. Aristotle is 
inclined to agree with the view here taken of the capalnll* 
ties of the many, so far at all events as some subjects are 
concerned. It is interesting to find him expressing the 
view that the many are better judges of music and poetry 
than the few(ia8i b 7)'; he is not, however, here speaking 
of an audience of artisans and day-labouren^ whose defects 
of taste he recognizes (5 (8). 7. 134a a 18 sq.), but of one 

' As to Rhetoric, contrast Plato, 1340b 33) he says that it is oot of 

Laws 937 D sqq. with AristoL the question, or at all events not 

Rhet 1. 1. 1355 a ao-b 7. easy, for those who have not karat 

* It should be noticed, however, to uay and sing to become good 

that in the Fifth Bode (5 (8). 6. judges of music 
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not bdow a certain social leveP. Whether he woul< 
praise the judgment of the Athenian people in thes< 
matters, many of whom were artisans and day-labourers 
we do not know. Nowhere else were audiences so fre 
quently gathered together to sit in judgment on drama 
and choruses ^ When Goethe says', *Es bleibt immc 
gewiss, dieses so geehrte und verachtete Publikum betriig 
sich iiber das Einzdne fast immer und fiber das Ganz 
fast nie,' he perhaps has rather the reading public in viei 
than a theatre audience. Aristotle, however, goes on L 
admit that the people — always supposing them to be nc 
below a certain level of merit — ^are capable critics of publi 
service, when brought together in a body. A man of fia 
virtue (crvovSaib;), he says, may be surpassed by others 1 
respect of each of the excdlences whose combination mak^ 
him what he is^; his strength lies in his combination % 
virtues not necessarily singly present in a superlative dq[re< 
And something similar may be said of a large gathering < 
men. It is like a single individual possessed of many hand 
and feet and organs of sense, and many moral and inte] 
lectual faculties ^. Aristotle foi^ets that bad qualities wi] 



^ He guards himself thus, pos- 
sibly remembering a saying of 
Socrates— irpoff rA ovc ifySkorf^m 

vX^^Off l^9KM9 SfUHOP Ct TIC TCr^- 

dpaxji'om iw d)ro8om/idf«i» ror /x r&if 
rocovTMy 9»p6» in twt/iof ilarodf- 
Xoiro (Diog. Laert. 2. 34). We 
see from the use of irX^^ in this 
passage what Aristotle probably 
means by vavra dtj/top • . . ww vX$- 
&of in 1281 b 16. He is not think- 
ing so much of national differences, 
like that which existed between 
Boeotians and Athenians, as of 
diflferences of occupation (like that 
which distinguished the yt^pyucht 
drjfios from the /SoMsiNror or iiyo- 
paiot d^^tof ), or of social position 

(cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 38, rov Kor^ r^ 
xS^pop vMfiwft : 1319 b I, r& X'V*^^ 

* If the populaur Judgment in 
music prevailed, and was respon- 
sible for the degeneracy of the art 



which Aristoxenns deplores in 
charming passage (Fr. 90 : MiiOe 
Tr. Hist. Gr. 2. 291 ), it can hard^ 
have deserved much credit. Ari 
toxenus compares his own co« 
temporaries, so far as the art • 
music b concerned, to the ba. 
barized Paestans, who met on^ 
a year at a festival to mourn th^ 
loss of Hellenism, and to recall £; 
a moment their old way of life. 

* Quoted by Henkel, Studien* 
80 n. *It is quite certain, t^ 
the Public, which we are so rea.c 
both to honour and to despis^ 1 
almost always under a ddusic 
in its judgments as to particor 
points, but hardly ever as to tl 
total result.' 

* This i^limpse of the mroi/Sai^ 
is interesting, and prepares us f ^ 
the many-sidedness ot the dtixe^ 
of Aristotle's ideal State. s 

* Aristotle evidently has Gery^ 
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be thrown into the common stock no less than good ones; 
he forgets also the special liability of great gatherings of 
men to be mastered by feeling, especially in the discussion 
of political questions, which are (ar more provocative of 
feeling than artistic ones. His principle agsun, would justify 
the inference that the larger the gathering is, the greater 
its capacity will be^ 

Aristotle is led, partly by these conaderations, partly by 
considerations of political safety (a£ic 2o^aX jt , 1 281 b 26 : 
^/Se/Hfor, 29), to the conclusion that there b good ground 
for a compromise between the rich and the good on the 
one hand, and the many — in the sense of ol lXcv9^yHM 
(1281 b 23)— on the other. The many are not fit to hold 
the highest magistracies; they are only fit for collective 
political functions, such as those of deliberating and judg- 
ing {j^ ySovXc^irtfai kqIl ffp&eur, 1281 b 31). To these they 
may be admitted with advantage. Hence it is that some 
constitutions^ that of Solon for instance, concede to the 
people the right of choosing magistrates and reviewing 
their official conduct, but not the right of holding office 

There were those, we know — for example, Socrates ^-« 
who held the master of an art to be the best hand both at 
judging how a work has been done and selecting the man 
to do it, but with this view — even taking the term ' master 
of an art' in its widest senses so as to include not only 
the man of science (i clZkSf) and the practical worker (i 
ti^fiiovp/Jf), but also the man who has had a general train- 
ing on the subject (A ircvaiScv/A/po$)— Aristotle does not 
agree. He feels, however, that the case of the many need 
not be wholly rested on the broad ground which he has 



m bis mind : qi. Plutarch, Rem. ofo Ifiov, where Bonits (lad. 47s 

Geiend. Piaec c. 26^ ovr«* 7^ 99 b 43) compares Hist. An. 9. 43* 

4 r^ov^ff fiyXirr^, IV«Nr o-WXn 629 a 33, Xmw 9 %m kA wfU tk 

wawra §ua y^ di«m. nMovnpchrAiniaiy corft |iopar vppr- 
* See as to Aristotk^s view on 



this subject HcQkel,p. Son.: Sus.*, ' Xen. Mem. i. s. 49-50* 3- S* 
Note s6s\ ai sqq. : 3. ^ 10 sqq. ^Credea- 

' 1281 b 34, fyx'w M radk iiAfog dnm cuique m sua arte.' 
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taken up ; they have another ground of daim, for they are 
the 'wearers of the shoe* and know best where it pinches. 
There are subjects on which the man who uses the product 
{h xp^t^vos) has more claim to be a good judge than the 
master of an art — subjects on which a mastery of the art 
is not essential to a right decision : the best critic of a 
banquet, for instance, is not the cook,, but the guest \ II 
is implied that the decision as to the merits of a statesmac 
is one of these. 

After this objection has been dealt with, however 
another remains. Plato had insisted in the Laws (945! 
sqq.) that the reviewing authority must be better than th^ 
magistracy reviewed *, and had accordingly given the rigt^ 
of review in the State of the Laws to a specially constitute^ 
body, the priests of Apollo, not to the people. Aristotle 
probably has this arrangement in view in his defence 
(128a a 3a sqq.) of the Solonian distribution of power 
His reply is that under it the reviewing authority is bettej 
than the magistracy reviewed, for the reviewing authority 
is the collective whole, not the individuals, mostly of littl< 
worth, of whom it is composed, and this^ if in the gives 
instance the people is not below a certain level, will bn 
better, and indeoi richer, than the One or Few to whon 
high offices are entrusted. 

Having followed this line of inquiry thus far^ Aristotle 
recurs to the discussion from which he had diverged, an^ 
recognizes that it had led to the result that law must l^ 
supreme — law not conceived in the interest of a section, bu 
normal and correct {v6iioi ipO&s K€l^€voif 3. 1 1. laSab z sqq*. J 
adding that where owing to its necessary generality i 
cannot give detailed guidance, the ruler, whether one oi 
many, must in these matters be supreme. The questiai) 
however, what * laws normal and correct ' are, still remaini 



.1 



^ This saying, which was per- 
haps already proverbial, b echoed 
by Martial, Epigr. 9. 81, at is 
noticed by Sir G. C Lewis (Autho- 
rity in Matters of Opinion, pp^ 

i«4-S). 



* Cp. Eth. Nic 6. 13. iiAZp. 
33, irp6f dc rovrocr Sromw t^ c 
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for solution. To answer it, Aristotle calls to mind that 
*good and just laws and good and just constitutions go 
together, but that the laws must be adjusted to the con- 
stitution, not the constitution to the laws^: hence we may 
say that laws adjusted to the normal constitutions will be 
just, and those adjusted to the deviation-forms unjust' 
With these words c 11 dotes. 

Arrived at this point, we expect that the next question ^lut tm 
for discussion will be, what * laws adjusted to the normal ^^l^jj^^ 
constitutions' are, but instead of distinctly raising thisl^^wi' 
question, Aristotle proceeds to discuss a question which, jolted to 
as he sa)fs, * affords an opportunity for ^£oreti(p inquiry, and *^''^^ 
is not without instructiveness for the political philosopher/ tiou. 
The question he refers to is one relating to the nature of ^TST^ 
Political Justice*. The Twelfth Chapter, in fact, begins tion, wbat 
as follows — * but since in all sciences and arts the end is a L. JS^ " 
good, and in the most sovereign of sciences — the Political «ttnbatet 
Science — ^the greatest of goods is in ah especial d^^ree just claim 
made the end, and since the just is the political good, and |^ ^^^ 
the just is no other than that which is for the common power! 
advantage' [we shall do well to inquire what the just is]. 
Now all say that the just is the equal : yes, and all agree I 
up to a certain point with the condusion arrived at in the 
philosophical discussions in which ethical questions have \ 
/been treated in detail, that justice implies not only a thing \ 
/ awarded, but also persons to whom it is awarded, and say I 
/ that justice means the award of that which is equal .to 1 
I equals. But then comes the question-— equals in what?' / 
Y Equals in respect of any good thing we may chance- to ^ 
I sdect — complexion, for instance, or size of body? The \ 
^Ethiopians, according to Herodotus (3. ao), made they 
bi^cst and strongest man among them their king, and 
Plato had seemed to imply in a hasty sentence that such 
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^Cp.6(4). 1. 1389a ijsq. we find them, not by the band of 

' Bcmays (Axistotdes^ Politik, Aristotle, but by tbat of some 

P* . 1.7^ ^) l'^ expressed tbe later editor. On this quesdon, 

opmion tbat tbe contents of cc. see Appendix C. 

;? and 13 were placed wbcre » Cp. Isocr. Arcbtd. { 3$. 
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r things might be taken into consideration ^' Aristotle, o 

/ the contraryt says that in any distribution of 'instru 

/ ments* {ipyavn) the work to be done must be kept i 

1 view — that in a distribution of flutes, for instance, the be? 

I flute must be given not to the best-born or the hanc 

I somest, but to the most skilful flute-playei The contrar 

\ view, he says, would imply that all things which we c^ 

^ good are suflicientiy one in kind to be reducible to 

common measure and comparable the one with the other 

Goods are really only comparable in respect of their cox 

tribution to a given work (fpyov)^ and only goods whic 

contribute to the same work can be compared with eac 

other. * The competitors for power must base their dain^ 

on the possession of things which really go to the makinj 

of a State ' (1283 a 14). So that, if we draw up a rough li^ 

of competitors for political power, we shall find on it th 

well-born, the free-born, and the wealthy \ and to these \ii 

shall have to add those possessed of justice and of militar 

excellence. All these possess attributes contributing dthc 

to the hting or well-being of the State. Each of the^ 

groups has a certain claim, none of them an absolutely ju^ 

Tlie nor- or exclusive daim, to power. Even a constitution whiQ 

tiitioD wilf gsive exclusive supremacy to the virtuous would not k: 

j^|n|« just, for it would give exclusive supremacy to one only . 

menu the elements which contribute to the work of the Stat& 



> Cp. Laws 744 B, where Plato 
enumerates not only ipnij if rr 
wpoy6mt» ml i| ainw and vXovrov 
X^<rir «al irrriar, but also tr^tftartuf 
layvft ml tl/top^Uu^ as entitling to 
a larger share of honours and 
offices. In Laws 757 B-C^ how- 
ever, true, or geometrical, justice 
Is said to take account only of 
virtue in its distribution of honours. 
But then we must remember that 
the State of the Laws is avowedly 
a second-best State, and not con- 
structed wholfy on ideal prin* 
dples. 

* Cp.£th.Nic 5.8.1133b 18, ry 
fwy ovr flXi^^cif ddwarw r& ro0-ov- 
ror dun^popta avmurpa ytvivSatp 



and Eth. Nic 9. 1. 1164b 2 sq^ 

' In£th.Nic4.8.ii34a20sc: 
there is an account of the co^ 
peting claimants for hona^ 
which remmds us of this pass^« 
of the Politics. We gather tl: 
those who combine the th^ 
^yo^ — ^wealth, nobility, and vl| 
tue— have the best claim. Cj 
Eth. Nic 8. 12. 1 i6ob 3, where t>\ 
/3cMriXfvr is said to be 6 voirt <rF 
iyadoit virrpf ^tir. ^ 

* Plato's language. Laws 757 * 
is far more nvourable to t( 
claims of virtue. Geometrical ^r 
true) justice, he says, rtfi^b fulf • 
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The same would have to be said of one which gave ex« ^*Uch eon* 
dusive supremacy to the many (ol vXctoti^) on the grounds the beac 
developed in the Eleventh Chapter. SaTS^ 

What then must be done, supposing all these elements — Sute, not 
the good, the rich, the noble, the many — to co-exist in one S^^^. 
and the same community ? Are we to give power to the A bm «■- 
; ?<xxl* suppodng only that they are sufficient in number to Soec^ 

form, or at least to govern, a State ^? But then there is a ^^ "^ 

OOD wBf JIB 

difficulty which affects all exclusive awards on the ground exduifc 
of superiority in this or that attribute. Each of the^^^ 
elements before us — the rich, the noble, the good, the 
many — ^is liable to have its claims defeated by those of a 
single individual richer or nobler or better than all the 
rest, or indeed by those of a mass of men of which this can 
be said. Our review of facts shows that none of t^ese 
exclusive claims to supremacy on the ground of a bare 
superiority in one of the elements which contribute to the 
life of the State deserve to be accounted 'normal' (^<ff)/ 
or to find recc^^ition in a normal constitution. We thus » ' • 
obtain an answer to the question raised at the end of 
c. II (laSib 6), what are normally constituted laws, and 
whether they will be conceived in the interest of the better 
sort or the many (1283 b 35). They are, we find, laws 
designed for the common good of both ; though there is 
one case in which all laws are out of place — that of the 
appearance of a vofijSairtXc^r. When the good are not so Unkv fiw 
superior as to outweigh in virtue the collective °*c"tJh?IS^ig 
of the mass (Sroir ovfiPatuff rb Xcx0/v, 1283 b 39), theniotna- 
they must share power with the many. Some mixed 2^^^. 
constitution must be adopted, which will give to the good ""^^^^ 
and to the many a proportionate share of power ; and in merit of 
determining the proportion which is to fall to the lot of ^ Oool' 

Todwornov IxoMTur AptTijf rr ral dent saperiority in viitne, no 

vuitmiatr^irptwwiKaTipoitiKopt/ui deficiency in the numbers of the 

Kotit Xo^. virtuous is a bar to their daimt : 

^ This question is left unan* even a single individual, if more 

swered, but the answer intended virtuous tran all the rest of the 

to be given to it may probably be community, has an irresistible 

gathered from the sentences which daim to rule. 
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succeed. It is that, given a suffi- 
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(he Rich, 
and the 
Many must 
divide 
power be- 
tween them 
in the way 
most COD* 
dnctreto 
the com- 
mon good. 



If, how. 



man, or a 
small 
groopof 
men not 
nnmerons 
enongh to 
constitute 
a city, is 
forthcom- 
ing, pos- 
sessing this 
transcend- 
ent amount 
ofrirtue^ 
then a case 
for the Ab- 
solute 
Kingship 
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each, regard must be hafd to the advantage of the whol^ 
State and the common advantage of the citizens ^ ; * and ; 
citizen is, broadly, one who shares in ruling and beii^i 
ruled, but he differs according to the particular constit^ 
tion ; under the best constitution he is one who is able an^ 
purposed to rule and be ruled with a view to a life o 
virtue* (ia83b 4a sqq.). We infer, then, that the bes 
constitution will be so designed as to favour his pursuit c 
thb end, and this we find to be the case if we compare th 
Fourth Book (4 (7). 2. 1324 a 23, or\ ykv ovr hfoyKoiov cTirc 
iroXircfoy iptarriv ra^ri^y Kott ^v ri^ip jc&jr dartirovp ipurr 
vpirroi koI (iffi liOKapCtai^ ^av€p6p 2oTir). | 

* But if,' Aristotle continuesj ' there is in the communiL 
3ome one man, or some group of men not numerous enough 
to constitute a city, so pre*eminent in >drtue that the virtis 
and political capacity of all the rest put together is nc 
commensurable with theirs ' — in other words, irav fi^ ctvjl 
Palvjf rh \€xph — * this man or men,' notwithstanding the' 
numerical paucity, * must not be treated as a mere part ^ 
the State,' or called upon to share power with the rest aiv 
to submit to law, for to do so would be to do them ic 
justice, and indeed would be ridiculous. This is shown 1 \ 
be the case by an appeal to the practice of the de^atioi ' 
forms, which either put to death or ostracize any citizc 
who by reason of disproportionate wealth, or a dispn ' 
portionate number of friends and adherents, or for ac 
other cause, is formidable to the State. They do n<^ 
expect such persons to obey the law; they get rid ^ 
them in one way or another. The normal constitutior' 
have to face the same diiiiculty, and though they w " 
try to prevent the case for the ostracism arising', thi 
also may nevertheless be forced to resort to it; b " 
then they will use the ostracism for the common goo 



^ 1383 b 40^ r^ d* opBhp XffKTMw 
i(r»f* ro d* Ivut ip^ wpit r6 rljr 
iruXcMr oX7r avfnf>€po¥ Ka\ irp6f r& 
ffOAi^v r^ rvr iroXirAir. It is not 
dear whether Aristotle conceives 
any difference to exist between 



the advantage of the whole Sti C 
and the common advantage ' |i 
the ddzens. 

• Cp. 7 (5). 3. 1302b 19: a • 
Aristoph. Ran. 1357 sqq. as ji 
Akibiades. 
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not for the good of a section ^ But what is the best 
constitution to do^ if an individual makes his appear* 
ance» transcendent, not in respect of wealth or the number 
of his friends^ but in respect of virtue ? Virtue is eveiy- 
thing to the best constitution, and as it cannot expel such 
a being* or exercise rule over him, the only possible 
course^ and also the natural course^ is to make him a 
life-long king. This is extended (3. 17. 1288 a 15) to 
the case of a whole family (y/pos) of sudi persons . 
appearing in a State. The whole family will then become 1 
loyaL 1 

It will be noticed that the alternatives considered in this Hie 
chapter do not exhaust the list of possible alternatives, J^^Sdh' 
The cases con^dered are only those in which a Few Good ^ F^<>^ 

'are — pe 

and the Many, or one pre-eminentiy good man and the dent Ik 
Many, coexist in the same community, and the purpose of°™ ^^ ^ 
the inquiry, is to show how in such cases power must be citj is iMt 
allotted. The One and the Few have an exclusive right a^^^dTofe 
to supremacy only when their excess of virtue is very » the 



great ; in all other cases power must be shared. The case Z2^"gr*tv 



in which the good are sufficient in number to form a full 1^^ 
complement of citizens is not considered ; and this is the case whoe alfr 
which is assumed to exist in that form of the best State ^^>^ 

meaoi 

which is described in the Fourth Book. In this the good, viitM. 
the well-to-do, and the free-bom are the same persons — 
in other words, the citizen-body b composed of men 

^ Cp. Plato PdiL 393 D, miii iAw the Ephesians for didr expdsioa 
tc vf ofl-oKTuvtryrcr Tv&f tk luA b[ HaTOodoms : qx Dioe. Laert# 



cVjSfSXXorrrr KoBaifmaaf iw «ya^ 9. S, raAnrrtrM hi cm rfiv 'E^< 
r^w vSkuff ccrv idk a^oudat oio» crl rf rh» irwSpom ^Kpaktw ^1"^ 
vfifftni ftcXcrrAv cVarffworrrf trot diipor,fr oEr^^ao^^A^uir^E^feioir 
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y6fupoifn$€vaX\cvft(t»Btw,wokiTttf /Sotr ri|F vdXur aofvXarrur, omavr 

votovrrt r, a^^w aSf(mavff tuamp *Ep§Mi»pem imvrmif jr^wrcir «(til9b- 

hf i:nairifiji Km tm durm^ v/kktxp^ Xov Xcyovrcr* if/ictir |ifdc cSr if^tmmt 

|wvoi, aiComf^ 4k ^^'poror /ScXrMt lim»* tlitnt roiaSrof^ oXXy tv ml 

woimai Kork dvMi|uv, mvnfr nSrf koI §ut oXXmt, and Gcoo'a transbi-' 

Kara rovf roiovrovt fyavs ^fupfMiniw tion of tbc passage^ TVlsc Di!^ 

ipOiv waktTflaw 9lm pignaif. 5* 36. 105. See Bywatcr, Heracliti 

* Aristotle evidently remembers Ephesii Reliquiae fifagm. adr. 
Heraditas' indignant censure of 
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< \ possessii^ ^rtue fully furnished with external means (jlpcr^ 

Genera] The conclusion, however, to which the whole discussion 
^ti^^no^ leads us is^ that the decision what is the just or normal 
nud copsd- constitution in any given case must depend on the circum- 
iMtooeud stances of that case— on the distribution of attributes con- 
the nine ducive to the life of the State, and especially on the 
where : it distribution of virtue — but that whatever allotment of power 
^dr^^- it makes will be for the common good, and that it wUl not 
stances of give exdusive supremacy to One individual or a Few, 
^m^^^ except in the very rare case of their possessing an over- 
whelming superiority in lartue. 
. Far more often we shall find a small body of the better 

> I '; ; sort (/ScXrfbvff) confronted by a large body of the free-born, 
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^^ ! ; ) the former individually, the latter collectively superior, and 

j ;. in this case the normal constitution will be one which recog^ 

j ^V nizes and rallies round it all elements conducive to the life 

, iV ;; of the State — ^wealth, free birth, virtue — ^and finds a place 

^' ' ' for each. All of them have claims : the State has need of all. 



Already then we find a firm logical basis laid for thai 

M mixed constitution whose oiganization and nature will 

be more fully depicted in the Sixth Book. The mentioi 

of wealthy free birth, and virtue as the elements to Ix 

'1 I combined points perhaps rather to an aristocracy of th< 

\y^\ j kind described in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 than to a polity, foi 

J I' \ in a polity only wealth and free birth find recc^^tioi 

(6 (4). 8. 1294 a 19 sqq.). The mixed constitution o 

Aristotle, it is interesting to notice^ is not necessaril] 

a combination of all constitutions, like that men 

^ . / tioned in 2. 6. 1265 b 33 sqq^ or that which his discipl 

Dicaearchus^ and the Stoics of the third century befon 
V 1 1 Christ ^ followed by Cicero and a host of others down t 

our own day, have agreed in extolling. It is not an unioi 
of Kingship, Aristocracy, and Democracy, for a Kinj 

has no necessary place in it; it is rather a combinatioi 
pp.- ; \ 

\\ I ^ See Dicaeaich. firagm. 23 242): Zdler, Gr. Ph. x 2*893. 

(Milller, Fragm. Hist Giaec 2. ' Diog. Laert. 7. 131. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION. ^6$^ 

^ social elements — inrtue^ wealth, free birth — ^than a \ 
combination of constitutions; it is a constitution which / 
finds a place in the State for the good, the wealthy, and / 
the many, and which rallies them all round it. It does' 
justice to everything that contributes to the life of the 
State. Under its shadow the good, the wealthy, and the 
free-bom work happily together, ruling and being ruled for 
the common good \ 

This b AristotIe*s conception of the normal (not the l 
best) State in the form which it most commonly assumes, I 
and the pattern was one which Greece in his day especially ' 
needed to have held up for imitation. It has its valu^ 
however, even in our own timet. 

Plato had said in the Politicus (297 B), that * no latge 
body of persons^ whoever they may be, can acquire the 
political science and govern a State with reason Qt^ii voS), 
and that it is in connexion with a small and scanty body, 
or even a Angle individual, that we must look for the one 
normal constitution.' Even in the Laws, where he concedes 
a certain share of power to the people, he constantly sur- 
rounds his concession with safeguards which greatly reduce 
its value. The dasses in which he places most faith are 
evidently those comprised in the first and second property* 
dasses. Aristotle has somewhat more confidence in the 
judgment, on some political subjects at all events^ of some, 
though not all, kinds of demos'. 



' We notice that Aristode does 
not rest the daims of mixed 
government on the ground that a 
system <tf 'checks and balances' 
is necessary, but on grounds of 
justice.: aU elements contributing 
to the being and well-being of the 
State should receive due recogni- 
tion in the award of supreme 
authority. Considerations of ex- 
pediency, however, reinforce those 
of justice. A constitution of this 
kind is the safest, inasmuch as 
all elements of the Sute gladly 
combine to give it support. We 
see also that if Aristotle does not 



believe in the divine right of the 
One or the Few, neither would he 
accept the doctrine of the sove- ^ 
reienty of the people, even in the 
limited sense of the sovereignty 
of the ik€i&€pou Sovereignty 
rightfully rests with those who^ 
contributing elements of import- 
ance to the life of the Sute, can 
and will rule for the general good. 
' He strongly deprecates a pau- 
per demos (8 (6). 5. 1320 a 33), and 
lie much prefers an agricultural 
or pastoral demos to a demos of 
artisans or day-labourers or 
JkyopauH (8 (6). 4). 
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/ We see how great a part justice, and its equivalent thJ 
/common good, play in determining the structure of the 
Aristotelian State. If the slave is a slave, it is becaus 
it is just and well for him and every one else, that he shoiiI«* 
be so. The same principle governs the assignment c? 
citizen-rights and of supreme authority in the State. ^ 
State in which the best should rule by force would ncai 
satisfy Aristotle, even if they ruled for the best endae; 
there must be a willing co-operation of all, whether rule^ 
or ruled, and this can only be secured through an univers^ 
conviction that an adequate place is found for everybody 
and that no one's just claims are overlooked. Aristotle^ ^ 
principle is a salutary one, whatever we may think of h. j 
application of it. It is — let everyelement that contribute 

le State receive due recoB 



to the being and welU 
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\ nition in its award of rights.^ ^^ The permSI 
this piluclple WiirBssflSe seen if we study some instan< 
of its infraction — ^for example, the ancien r/gime in Franc< 

(jY^Jia^ict and We note also that the just being, in Aristotle's vie- 
/ nm^«d identical with that which is for the common good, he Ixi 
I fM*T^ ^^^ these dues to guide him in the construction of tl^ 
\ .thenonaal State. Th ipBhv Xrivriop I<ro>r rh V lams 6p$ov vpbs rh t^, 
A J^f^^**' irrfXcoi? iXi|f wyL'^ipov icol ir/>dj rb koivop rb rQp ttoXit^oJ: 

(1283 b 40). Rights, it would seem, are to be measur^ 
by the common good F 

/- It is, however, mainly by considerations of justice iUkxt 
• Aristotle is guided in his construction of the Stat^ 
'' Justice was to him the key to all constitutional problem^] 
trying views of justicc*Iaylit^H<r root of constitution^ , 
diversity and constitutional change. He saw that all tL^, 
competing claimants for political power — democrats r^> 
less than oligarchs — appealed to justice in support of thc\p. 
claims. The champions of oligarchy seem occasionally «i^ 
have used the argument that those who contribute ninetx^^ 
nine hundredths of a common fund should not be placet 
on the same footing as those who contribute the remainiiC^i 
hundredth (3. 9. 1280 b 27 sqq.), and it was apparent «; » 
from them that Aristotle learnt the view that politicfp* 
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JUSTICE AND THE COMMON GOOD. aSj 

power should be* distributed among the members of a 
State in proportion to contribution. He holds, indeed, % 
that account should be taken in the distribution of power, I 
not of property only, but of everything that contributes to ■ 
the being and well-being of a State. The free-bom and 
the virtuous have as good a claim to a share of power as 
the wealthy. Still, though he amends the contention of 
the champions of oligarchy, he adopts it in the amended 
form* .'— 1 

It is an interesting question, whether his account of the u Aife- 
principle on which political power should be distributed aooocnt d 
is correct. It places the matter at any rate in a distinct ^^f"^ 
light, whereas, when similar questions arise among our- wu^ 
selves, and an appeal is made to considerations of justice^ S^l^^ 
there is often a good deal of vagueness about the argu* s boiJdbe^ 
ments used. Aristotle's view is that those who contribute eomaf 
to the common stock the attributes, material moral and 
intellectual, which are essential to the being and well-being 
of the State — ^whether (like the citizens of the best State) 
they individually possess the whole of them, or whether 
some possess one of them and others another, the rich, the 
free-bom, and the virtuous forming distinct classes— of^htj 
in fairness, as a requital for their contribution, to be thel 
citizens and mlers of the State. It is evident, however, 
that the award of supreme power to men thus endowed 
may be rested on another ground. The State may give it 
to them, not in requital fof their contribution, but because 
it b for the common good that * the tools * should be in th^ 
, hands of * those who can use them.* It may well be that \ 
f the Common Good is a safer standard in questions of this \ 
kind than the Distributive Justice of Aristotle, and that the \ 
State is more likely to be successful in attaining the ends\ 1 
for which it exists, if it abstains from attempting to) J 
balance contribution and recompense, and is guided im / 
its distribution of power simply by considerations of tho/ 
Common Good. We may test the soundness of Aristotle'^ 
theory in some d^^ree by the view which it leads htm \ 
to take of Kingship. He finds himself as we shall shortly ^ 
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see, obliged to deny the Intimacy of Absolute Kingship 
in all cases but one — ^the case in which the Absolute King 
is an overwhelmingly important contributor to the Statei, 
Would it not have been better to say that the Absolute 
Kingship is only in place where it b essential to the welU 
beii^^ of the community? 

We may, indeed, go further and ask whether the recog^- 
nition of contribution, or even of capacity, is really justice 

/ — ^whether justice is not rather the recognition of desert, 

/ On this point some remarks of Mr. J. S. Mill (Political 

/ Economy, Book iL c. i. § 4) deserve to be quoted. * The 

I proportioning of remuneration to work done,' he says, * is 

/ really just, only in so far as the more or less of the work is 

a matter of choice : when it depends on natural difference 

^ of strength or capacity, this principle of remuneration is ic 
^itself an injustice: it is giving to those who have — as- 
s^ning most to those who are already most favoured b^ 
nature.' But is it possible for the State to sound th^ 
depths of human desert ? And if it were possible, wouU 
it be well that the State should award the advantages at i^ 
disposal in accordance with desert ? A man's extractioi:i 
his training, or other circumstances beyond his control maj 
be so bad that he deserves more credit for being only i 
thief and not a murderer, than another man deserves fo] 
being an usef ol member of society. Yet would not the 

*^ State be acting a suicidal part, if it gave power to a man o 
this kind ? It would seem that the only sort of justict 

I which is capable of affording a basis to sodety is tha.^ 

I which is recognized by Aristotle ; yet is this really 

n justice? 

Tnntition Aristotle has now answered the question raised at tli< 
ihia wlich commencement of c. 10 — ^what ought to be the supren^< 
is ex- authority of the State — and he passes on in c. 14 ti 
fint as be- examine the subject of Kingship, ' for we say that this ii 
ing one of ^u^ ^f ^1,^ normal constitutions.' His plan seems to be t< 

the nomuu , , i 

constitn- Study the normal constitutions first, perhaps on the principL 
taefornf "mentioned in c 7. 1279 a *3» where he says that 'whcii 
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these have been described, the deviadon-fonns will bedieAlMo- 
evident* He reserves an examination of the polity, how- ^^^{P^ 
ever, till he has analysed democracy and oligarchy, * for its puhed 
nature will be more evident, after these constitutions have ^ 
been described ' (6 (4). 8. 1293 ^ ^^^3)- There is no such 
reason for postponing the study of Kingship and the true 
Aristocracy. 

The question is asked whether a State and conntiy 
(jcol T<(Xcft ical x^Pft c. 14. 1284 b 38) which is to be wdl 
constituted may be placed with advantage under a Kii^- 
ship^ or whether some other constitution will be better 
for it, or whether again in some cases a Kingship will be in 
place and in others not. It is evident from 3. i6. 1087 a 
10 sq. (cp. 3* 17. 1287 b 37 sqq.), that the question of the 
naturalness of Kingship had given rise %o discussion. 
Isocrates, for instance, had spoken of It in one passage 
(Philip. § 107) as an institution uncongenial to Greeks^ but 
indispensable to barbarians. 

Aristotle evidently feds that this question cannot be 
discussed till the various forms of Kingship have been <fis- 
tinguished, and those whidi do not really come into con* 
sideration eliminated. He accordingly distinguishes five ^ 
fprms^of^Kijig^ip, the extreme form at one end of die ^ 
scale being the Laconian (if AoxMiruaQ — z, mere Generalslup ^ 
for life — and that at the odier being the form in which one 
man is ' supreme over ever3fthing, just as a nation (10m) 
or City-State is supreme over all public affairs — a form 
which agrees in type with housdiold ruleS for ashousdioM^ 
rule is a sort of Kingship over a housdiold, so this type of 
Kingship is housdiold rule over a City-State or over one or 
more nations.' We observe that the Absolute Kingship 
(7afi/3aa-cXcfa) is evidently concdved by Aristotie as ap- 
plicable not only to a City-State but also to an i9vo9 or a 
collection of Itfmf. Of these two forms he dismisses die 
first-named as being rather an institution which may esdst in 

^ 3. 14- I28^b3I,nniyftfi^niWk Acw: PoL 7 (5). la 1310b 3^ 

J. II|0 b 18, i} fiiv o^r mnk nfw roKftoriaPi and Other icfei 
oX^y tfpcr^y nray/ifF^ duuuoirvvif md given in Bon. In^ 74Bb 18 
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more ex- 
pedient f 



connexion with ai variety of constitutions^ than a distin< 
form of constitution. The other form, accordingly, renmr 
for condderation* 
Qoestioo of As to this, the first question to be considered is, he say* 
«CT*3^' whether it is more advantageous to be ruled by the be^ 
Xingshm man or the best laws. This question had been alread 
— Uthe discussed by Plato in the Politicus (294A-a96A} an 
rakofthein the Laws (874 E-875 D) *. In the former passag 
or the rale Plato thus States his doctrine: — ^'the legislative art : 
Uwi*^*^ certainly in some sense an element in the art of kingly ru3 
[and legislation is therefore a function of the king], but tfa 
best thing is that supreme authority should rest, not wi< 
the laws, but with the man who having wisdom is capab^ 
of kingly rule * (294 A). No art (he urges) can lay Ao\^ 
anything * simple and universar (hvXovv) as to things q 
shifting as men and their doings, at all events if it is ^ 
ordain what is best ; yet this is what law tries to do, * like^ 
stupid and wilful man, resolved not to allow anything to ^ 
done contrary to his appointment or any question to ^ 
asked, even if some fresh thing different from what S 
commanded should happen to be better for some in(3 
vidualV Then why (Plato asks) make laws at all? F\ 
just the same reason for which gymnastic trainers dr^ 
up a general rule for the exercises of those whom th^ 
are training. They do this, because they cannot possil^] 
be at eveiybod}r's elbow at every moment, ready to ind 
cate the b^st thing to da Imagine, for instance, a traiac 
going abroad and expecting to be a long time av^y — 11 
will leave behind him written instructions for his pupils 
but if he should happen to come back sooner than I^ 

rp&wot iori xptjoTuf air^oXc^ 

with 3. 1$. 1287b 6^ fiorr t6p ibb^ 
ypafi/tara [96/uir] &f$pmrot fy}^ 



' This b pointed oat bv Mr. 
Jackson in his note on Eth. Nic $. 
6. § 5. The comparative merits of 
the rule of law and the rule of an 
autocrat are discussed in a well- 
known passage of the Supplkes of 
Euripides (389 sqq.) witn an ob- 
vious intention to give the victory 
to Theseus, the representative of 
the former. Compare also Euripw 
fr. 600 (Naadc), 



iffof* 

* See Pn)£ Canipbell, Sophistc 
and Politicus of Plato^ p»'i37~^ 
whose renderings I have mainl^ 
followed here. 
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THE BEST MAN AND THE BEST LAWS. Vjx 

intended, would he feel bound to follow those written 
instructions in his management of them, supposing some 
change were desirable? Undoubtedly not The moral 
is that law is only a make-shif^ that the best thing is the 
unceasing guidance and supendsion of a true King, and 
that if law exists^ it is essential that the King should be 
free to depart from it, wherever he can do so with ad- 



In the Laws (874 E sqq.) the same view is implied, but 
Plato is here more conscious how impossible it is for any 
mortal man to see that it is to Us own interest no less 
than to that of others, to study the common advantage 
rather than his own private advantage, or if he did so, to 
abide by thb principle and to act on it throughout his 
life. Of genuine Reason, designed by nature to be frec^ 
there is not a particle anywhere, or, at least, not much 
(875 D) ; hence it is that we have to call on law to rule^ 
thoi^ it looks onty to that which is for the most part 
and cannot discern that which holds universally. Mankind 
must have laws and live in accordance with Uiem— other- 
wise they will be no better than the most savage beasts 
(874 E)— but Law is only die second-best tlung. 

Aristotle evidently has the teaching of the Politicus in 
view in the aporetic analysis whidi he brings to bear on the 
question (1286 a 9 sqq.). Those who are for Kingship^ he 
says, will object to law that it gives merely a general rule^ 
and does not adjust its directions to the circumstances of 
the particular case. To exercise any art by written rule is 
foolish: even in Egjrpt, where the physicians are expected to 
treat their patients by stereotyped written rules, thqr ate 
allowed to change the treatment after four da}rs, if dearable. 
But then, if it b made an objection to law that it embodies 
a general principle^ we must remember that the ruler also 
must possess the general prindple, so that he is open to 
the same objection ; indeed, in him it is exposed to the 
disturbing influence of emotion and passion, from which no 
human breast is free; it will consequently be less pure 
and less potent It may^ however, be rejoined that in 
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compensation for this the individual ruler will be able tc 
deal better with the particular case than law could do. 
IVoi|doiMl These considerations evidently point to the ad^sabilit} 
uiivcd at of adopting some arrangement, by which the One Best Man 
^^^" ^ ^^*^ promulgate laws which will be supreme except where 
£iTer.Kiii& they deviate from what is rights But then comes the 
U^ uJr* question, is it better that these cases \vith which the lavi 



to fails to deal aright should be dealt with by a single indi< 

power to vidual of surpassing excellence^ and not by the whole body 

%c^ of citizens or by a less numerous body of men of full virtue 

where tliey {nwiMiMC)} The subject is discussed with a leaning to a 

fi^^ conclusion in favour of these <nrovtaibu The reason why 

light Kingship prevailed in early times was perhaps merdy this, 

that in those days only a very few possessed virtue ; when 

more came to do so, Aristocracy took its placed Besides, 

there is a special difficulty connected with the probability 

of the King, who is assumed to possess supreme power, 

passing his Kingship on to an unworthy child. There b also 

the difficulty that the King, being, not a body of men, but 

a solitary individual, and therefore needing to be supplied 

with the means of enforciiq; his will, must of necessity be 

supplied with a guard. This^ however, may be got over. 

Bnt ihe But Aristotle now awakes to the consciousness, or makes 

w^^ b^eve to do so, that in all this discussion of the rule of a 

Aristotle Lawgiver-King he has been treatii^ of a Kingship gov- 

investigate cmed by Law — z, paa-iXtta Korh vAy^u — for he has been 

^^|f|^ critiddng a Kingship in which law is supreme, at all events 

iitapieme tiU it deviates from right (1286 a 113). The subject to 

Sd^/IaSr ^ con^dered, however, is in reality the King who 'is 

nay act as supreme ovcT everything and may act as he pleases ' (c i6. 

not^h?iSo 1^872 i)f not he who is in part checked by law. What is 

it IB put to be said of his daims ? 

dMckedhj 

* Compare the provisional con- representAristode*s definitive view 

dusion as to the relation of hiw to on the subject In 6 (4). I^ 

the ruler thrown out in c. ii. 1397 b i6sqq. the changes m 

is82bisqq. consUtations are connected less 

' The theory of the succession with changes in the distribution ol 

of constitutions put forward here virtue than with changes in the 

occurs in an entirely aporetic ait of war. 
passagd and does not nec^sari^ 
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To this subject Aristotle addresses himself afresh, and Uw. Is a 
the polemic against the rule of the One Best Man begins ^^i^***** 



again with increased intensity, and in such a way as to . . ^ 
disturb some arguments m favour of a ruler of this type, 
which had passed without objection in the previous discus* ' 
sion. Among men who are like each other it is contrary to 
nature and unjust to make one man supreme over every- 
thing ; the proper arrangement in such a case is inter* 
change of rule, which involves the existence of law* Then, 
again, no human being would be able to take c<^^isance of 
the details which the law is unable to regulate ; hence the 
objection commonly made to the rule of the law applies 
also to the rule of the One Best Man : the law, however, 
does all that can be done to meet this difficulty, for it 
purposely trains the rulers to deal fairly and justly with 
these matters ^ The law has this merit, that it not only 
regulates but educates — educates men to supply its own 
inevitable defects*. Besides, it permits and makes pos* 
sible its own amendment. The rule of law is the rule 
of God and reason': the rule of a man involves a part- 
rule of the brute which is present in every man, inasmuch 
as desire and anger are present in him. The parallel of 
the arts (which had been accepted before) does not hold. 
The master of an art — ^a physician, for instance — is seldom 
drawn by passion or partiality. in a direction contrary to 
that which reason dictates, whereas the ruler has to deal 
with matters in which he may have a personal interest; 
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^ In 1287 a 2C, £^X* iwlnfitt 
udcwrof 6 90/ioff g^Mnjot rk Xosv& 

dioccrcy rovr ipxorratf the terms 
of the Athenian juror's oath {wtpi 
lur tm w6itm, tlai^ ^^fi^lvBai mark 

>>^M9 riv duroioroTiy, PoU. 8. 133, 

Quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqq. i. § 134. 10) are evidently 
present to Aristotle's recollection. 
* 'AXXA IUI9 (1287 a 33: qj. 
1387 a 41, b 8) appears to intro- 
duce a fresh objection made by 
the advocate of law to the rule 01 

VOL. I. 



a human being (Jytfp«nroff), even 
if he be the b^ of men (qp. &^ 
^p«Mroy,3o). Somehigh authorities, 
hoi»'ever, and Bemays among 
them, take it as introaudng an 
objection to the rule of law made 
by the advocate of the rule of an 
Siinorot Qviipf to the effect that 
ma^strates axe of no use in sup- 
^ying the deficiencies of law* 
The point is doubtful 

' Aristotle probably has in his 
mind Plato*s language, Laws 
713 £-714 A. 
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and about which he is not dispassionate ; to him, ther^ 
fore, the law may be useful as a standard representin 
the mean, by which he can shape his course. The ar^ 
ment against curing men by written rule and governing b 
written rule also applies only to one sort of law — writte 
law ; unwritten law, which is the more authoritative sor 
remains untouched by it Then, again, the One Man cac 
not supervise everything ; he must therefore employ others 
and if he does so, why should not supreme authority h 
given to the whole number at once? Besides, * severe 
heads are better than one,' especially after they have ha 
the training of intellect and character which only law ca 
give. Lastly, a king must govern with the help of frienda 
but friends are like and equal to each other ; supren; 
authority should therefore be given to the whole body. 

Throughout this prolonged series of arguments again 

the rule of the One Best Man, Aristotle has remained quiet] 

in the background. He has perhaps been not unwilling t 

have the considerations fully stated, which from a popuh 

point of view (for this is naturally the prevailing point of yie 

in an aporetic discussion) make against the absolute rule < 

the best man, unchecked by law — partly because the argi 

ments of the Politicus needed to be met, though abandonei 

or apparently abandoned, by Plato in the Laws, parti 

because he holds, unlike Plato, that one form of the be 

The AbMJ State is a State governed by law ; but now he steps : 

ihip Is k ^nd closes the discussion by saying that all these argumen 

place under against the substitution of the rule of the One Best Ma 

ffiven or- * ^ 

cnmsuno^ for that of law only hold good in certain cases ; they do xlk 
^e Kins*! ^^^^ good where he is a man of transcendent excellenc 
irirtue ii ^ and One whose excellence outweighs that of all the oth^ 
2^^o I persons in the State put together. * It is clear from wh; 
exceed the has been said,* he remarks (3. 17. 1287 b 41 sqq.), *tha 
yirtne of among those at any rate who are alike and equal, it 

alltherest. 

' As to the ^iXm or ^raipoi of donum regno condicione, wl 

the Macedonian Kings — an im* refers among other passages t 

portant and recognized body of the following in Diodorus— 1< 

men— see P. Spitta, De Ami- 54.4: 17.2.5: 17. 16.1: 17.5 

coram qui vocantur in Mace* 7: 17.54.3: 17.57.1: I7.ii3., 
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neither expedient nor just that a angle individual should be 
supreme over all^ whether laws do not exist and he him* 
seU* is supreme, as being a law, or whether they do ' (the 
hypothesis dealt with .in ia86a ai-b 40)^ * and whether he 
is a good man ruling over good men, or a man not good 
ruling over not good men — aye, and even if he is superior 
to his subjects in virtue ' (q>. Xen. C}TOp. 8. i. yj\ ' unless 
indeed he is superior in a certain d^ree* (i.e. to such an 
extent, that ' his virtue exceeds the virtue of all the rest put 
together/ ia88a 17). 



Aristotle's first object in this long inquiry is to show that In one 
the normal constitution, though always just and for the^f^^^ 
common advantage^ is not in all cases the same, but varies 6^*^^^ 
according to the distribution in the given society of the the Gaod»- 
elements which contribute to the being of the State, and |J^^*32** 
especially of virtue. We learn from it that the prindple e»ilier put 
provisionally laid down in c. 11 (1282 b i) — ^that supreme SjgJ*^**^* 



authority in the State should be given to * laws normally "?^i[. 
constituted,' or, in other words, to laws adjusted to theuwiuv 
normal constitutions — is subject to one important ex* ^^^^ 



ception ; it only holds good when the State consists of men andioritj, 
alike and equal or of those who are approximately alike ^^ ^^1^ 
and equal. It does not hold in cases where its observance 
would work injustice, and would be hostile to the general 
good, and indeed impossible and ridiculous. If a man 
of transcendent excellence^ should appear in a Stat^ one 



' In 3. 13. 1284 a 6 the trans- 
cendent saperiori^ referred to is 
said to be in virtue and n'oXirici) 
hvvoiut (q). 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 10-14); 
but in 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 32 Kingship 
and the true Aristocracy are saia 
/SovXfffrtfoi ffor* aptri^r ovMirriiMu 
'^VfPPnynt^i^f and in £th. Nic 8. 
12. ii6ob 3 we find a superiority 
not only in virtue but 'in all 
goods' ascribed to the king (o^ yap 
«0Tc /Soo'iXfvff 6 /aA oXnapKtft ffal 
ftaoi rolt ayaBott iiwtpix^^)* In 

PoL 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 18 a trans- 
cendent superiority in bodily 



endowments is added to the pk^ 
ture — a characteristicaDy Grede 
thought inherited from Plato 
(Polit 301 D-£)— for otherwise 
men's doubts of the transcendent 
qualities of the One Man might 
not be silenced and overpowmd 
(cp. PoL I. 5. 1254 b 34 sqq.). It 
was the custom of the Ethiopian 
Face, which die Greeks loved to 
imagine as especially noble (Mas* 
pero^ Hist andenne des peuples y 
de rOrient, p. 535, ed. 2) to make J 
the biggest and strongest man V 
among them king (Hot. 3. so^ 
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whose exceUence outweighs that of all the rest put to* 

gether, then the only thing that is right or expedient or 

f possible is that his will should be gladly obeyed and that all 

I other law should disappear. He must be the living law of 

the State ; he must be what a father b in a household or 

Zeus in the universe. For the moment the State becomes 

all that the most ardent of hero-worshippers could wish it to 

/fbe, only that Aristotle requires his Absolute King to possess, 

fnot merely transcendent capacity, but transcendent moral 

excellence. He does not seem to hold, with Plato in the 

Laws, that no mortal nature is fit to be invested with these 

immense powers; nor does he concede them to a man 

possessed of true knowledge and virtue, irrespectively of the 

extent of his superiority to his fellows : the Absolute King 

must not only be a man of transcendent virtue, but there 

must be an immense disparity between his virtue and that 

of his subjects. Plato had not dwelt with equal emphasis 

in the Politicus on the extent of this necessary disparity, 

though he undoubtedly implies that it will be great. 

It is evident from the Fourth Book ^ that if Aristotle 

makes an exception to the supremacy of law in favour 

this reser* \ of the Absolute King, it is rather because hb account of 
faT^of phc State would otherwise be incomplete and. open to 
Inteli^- [objection, than because the appearance on the scene of 
ihip is to isuch a being is at all probable. To have said that the 
Se^ms s^prcn*^ authority in every community mustk always be 
of Law < laws normally constituted * would have exposed him to a 
with thoM f^^^^ rejoinder from the followers of Antisthenes*. 'What/ 
of jostice they would have asked, * do you really mean to daim obedi- 
ence to law from a Heracles ? ' A scene or two from the 
Bacchae of Euripides would have been at once quoted, in 



v 



Aiislotle*t 
object in 
Slaking 



Tf ilm Koi KoriL rh /tiyaBof cyrcy rf y 
UrYWf rovroy d^tovot /Soo-iXcwiv). 

^ C. 14. 1333 b 2^, iirti bi Tovr* 
06 /Sfdior Xa/3ciF, M loriy i^awtp h 
*ly9oit ^^l 2icvAa{ c&m ro^ /3iuri- 
Xfof roirotrrop t%ai^pwrat rdy 

^XH^€9w : cp, 7 (5)- xo- i?i3 a 
3 sqq.y where Aristotle in noudng 



the circumstance that no new 
Idngsbips arose in his own day 
accounts for it by remarking that 
men were rarely then forthcoming 
who towered above their fellows 
sufficiently to deserve an 'office' 
so great and exahed. 
' Cp^3. 13. X284a issqq. 
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which the fruitless attempt of the misguided King Penthens 
to control and imprison the god Dionysus, and the £fite 
which his foUy brought upon him, are described in glorious 



But the object of Aristotle, or at all events the effect of Hk 
his teachii^ on this subject, was not perhaps soldy to)^||^£^ 
prevent the infringement of- the claims of a hypothetical 
«iifi^<unXctfff or Absolute King. The rights of the natural ^' 
waiiBatnX€£s were to be respected, but no one was a natural P|^_^^ 
wanfiainX€£s who did not possess transcendent virtue andpiaceiati^ 
V an immense superiority to eveiyone else bdoi^ing to the 
State. Only a roan of this type could daim to be above law. ca t 

The age of AristotTe was one whidi needed this lesson. ^[^ 
Kingship had grown in credit during the fourth century ^ 
before Christ, in proportion as the defects of the free con- 
stitutions of Greece had become more apparent Both 
Xenophon and Isocrates had sketched an ideal King as 
wdl as an ideal constitution ^ Xenophon describes with 
enthusiasm the bom King whom men instinctivdy and 
willingly follow, as bees foUow the queen-bee — who rules ta 
make his subjects as virtuous as possible^ and makes them 
so partly by example, partly by rewarding virtue and 
stimulating emulation^ partly by dose personal super- 
intendence, like a 'seeing Law*'; and we derive the im- 
pression from his writings, that tiiough he had learnt fixMn 
the Lacedaemonian State how mudi Law could do, espe-. 
ciatty in maintaining and enfordng a pubfic system o( 
education, not ending with youth but carried on to maturer 
years, he is, neverthdess, still more interested in the personal 
2^endes which make for virtue, as indeed a disdple of 
Socrates might naturally be. Xenophon seems^ in fact; 



» 



' ' Isocrates, like Xenophon, * See t&e references in Henkd^ 

depicted not only a perfect con- Stodien, p. 14s s<|q«, and cow 

sdttttioii, bat also a pcafect Prince^ Cyrop. S. I. ss, alg towfc gum 

and described the qualities of a yip Mkm ml hA roAt y p aj^s 

tnie ruler and king in his address impopt p6/tmn /MWovr ygy mifUnm 

to Nicodes and in his Evagoras, iM/iMvowf* rftp M iytM^ ^x"m 

partly in a horutory form, partly fiklm^n vS^mp MoSmmg Ira^ipn^ 

in the ibini of an encomiam' In col fiSmir koMt i^rt mA 4fm 

(Henkel, Stndien, p. 155). vAr anwrvSm nA nX4{fvw 
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to be divided between the respect for law which 1 
herited from Socrates and his enthusiasm for born 
of men. 

Isocrates, again, though he recognizes the edu 
influence of law^ and allows it to be the source < 
greatest benefits to human life ^ yet holds that the 
other things better — Rhetoric, for example, which do( 
like law, concern itself only with the internal condil 
a State, but teaches men how to deal with problems, 
ing Greece as a whole '. In this spirit he tells Ph 
Macedon ^ that while other descendants of Herade 
fast bound in the fetters of a constitution and of la\ii 
probably refers to the Lacedaemoftian kings — ^will 
only the city to which they belong, Philip should 
the whoU of Hellas as his country, and work 1 
advantage no less than for that of Macedon. 

The Macedonian kingship under Philip^ and still 
under Alexander, was tending to ou^;row its olc 
stitutional limits ^ and to pass into a form in whi< 
king possessed almost divine prerogatives. A say 
ascribed to Philip by Stobaeus', which shows hov 
a view he took of the rights of the throne. 'The 
he said^ * ought to remember that he is at once ; 
and the depositary of power godlike in extent, in 
that he may aim at all things noble and divim 
yet speak with the voice of a human being/ So 
Anaxarchus, the follower of Democritus^ in the f 
words which he addressed to Alexander after the i 
of Qeitus, told him that the Great King could no m 
wrong than Zeus himself^ — ^we know not whether 
or after the composition of the Politics. Aristotle fell 
differently. He had perhaps already, in his di 
entitled *Ak4(auipot fi ivip ivoUf^p (or ivoiKi&p\ a 
Alexander to exercise despotic sway only over th< 



> Ad NicocL {§ 3-3- 

* De Antid. § 79. 

* De Antid. f 79: qi. §§ 271* 

38<X 

* Phifip. § 137. 



* See O. Abd, Makedoi 
K6nig Philipis p. 123 sq<i 
^ FloriL 48. 21. 

Exped. Alex. . 
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THE ABSOLUTE KINGSHIP OF ARISTOTLE. %jg 

bariaoSy' and to deal with the Greeks as freemen deserving 
to be led (i^c|io9ufif ) ^ and his advice was echoed in 
Alexander's presence by his imprudent relative and disdple 
Callisthenes*. His effort to inculcate moderation of rule 
in relation to Greeks on the omnipotent Macedonian 
Monarchy is quite in harmony with the general tendency 
of hb political teaching ', and was a real service to man- 
kind. It was a time when the intoxication of empire and 
power, which seems to have mastered men's minds in 
antiquity more often than in modem days, and alwajrs 
with fatal results, was espedafly strong, and needed to be 
firmly diedced^ 

The thought whtdi underiay both the conception of the Natonl- 
Single Ruler in the Politicus and Aristotle's conception ofSS^^jLS* 
the va|i0aoiX€& was a natural one. Itwasthis — ^was not the »« diooU 
true type of human society that in which men surrender w benw* 
themselves to the guidance of some being or beings of jyg*^^™ ^ 
superior race? 'We do not,' says Plato (Laws, 713 D)^ 
*sct oxen to rule over oxen, or goats over goats; a 
superior race rules them, that of men ' ; and so in the 
golden age of the reign of Cronus^ demigods (iaiitovtt) ymx€ 
set by him to rule over man, ' and they with great ease and 
pleame to themsdvefl^ and no less to us^ taking care of us 

* Fngm. Arislot 8i. 1489b tofindavofi/WiXfvf laAfeaada; 

"«» • Cp. PoL 4 (7>- «. iiasa u» 

' Aimn, Exped. AleiL 4. II. 8. mA roSm rjt poyw^tri*^ iaih uAy 



The whole of this deventh diapCer /op mtr WApymvt yftr» i fi» rn, 

shows how little CaOisthenes (and wpU vo&vt imrlm 4 m9 ._ 

Aristotle also in all probability) ggtfygotwt wpAt motow xf^^ rS m ^ 

was prepared to coocede divine * Demetritts of Phaiaiini is 

hoooors to Alescander ; and in said, not on very ffood anthori^ 

Aristotle*scoiiceptioatibe«i^fi0b0i* however, to have advised Ptolemy 

Xfvr is little less than a god (t. 13. Kiiur of Egypt to pnrcha<r and 

ia84aio). Theophrastns spoke of read the books written 'on the 



CaJlisthenes as having 'faOenmthe subject of Kingship and Govem- 

way of a man of colossal power and ment '(w/il fiao-^ln m1 {Yt§tm4mt)i 

good fortune, but one who knew i y6p ol ^m rott fioMin^w «l 

not how to nse pro sp erity snght' ^appoin wapaaw, rmrrm h rwr 

(CicTnsc.Dispb3.iaai)b There fi^gkiotM yrfpamrm (Plutarch (?)^ 

b no sign that Aristotle was at an Rtf.et ImperaL Apophthmnata 

move prepared thanTheophrutns — Demetr. Phaler^ p. 189 D). 
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and giving us peace and reverence and order and justic 
never failing ^,' secured a life of concord and happiness t 
the tribes of men. ' This tradition,' he continues, * tell 
us, and tells us truly, that for cities of which some morts 
and not God is the ruler, there is no escape from evils an 
toils' (Laws, 713 E). ^ 

How na4^al this thought is, appears from its perhaf 
unconscious T^petition in modern literature. * Here,' says 
reviewer, speaking of a work by Sir H. Holland ', * we fin 
the remark that whereas some of the lower animals ai 
tamed and educated by man, man himself has no high< 
animal to educate him. '^He alone is submitted to n 
superior being on the earth capable of thus controlling c 
perfecting his natural instincts, of cultivating his reason, < 
of creating new capacities or modes of action.** This 
strictly true ; yet in all organized communities the indiv 
dual man is submitted to a superior control — ^namely, ths 
of society and of social, as distinct from individual, ends < 
action ; and the education of man in his individual cfaaracti 
by man in his corporate or political character is really 
far greater and more wonderful thing than the devdopmei 
of the half-human intelligence, wonderful as that is, of 
well-bred and well-trained dog V It is to this educatic 
by society that Plato pointSi when he goes on, in the san 
P^^ssage, to say that man must imitate the life which is sai 
to have existed in the days of Cronus, and hearken to wh; 
we have of immortality within us, to the voice of Reas< 
expressed in law (Laws, 714 A), seeing that the demigc 
rulers of Cronus are no longer forthcoming. 

Aristotle, however, declines to say that the appearand 
on the scene of a ruler of thb kind, or even of a fami 
of such rulers, is impossible. Nay more, he holds th 

* Prof. Jowett's translation, 4. 

' 'Fragmentary Papers on 
Science and other subjects,* by 
Sir H. Holland, Bart. (Longmans, 
lS75)» reviewed in the Saturday 
Review for March 90^ 1875. The 



book itself is not known to me. 



' Compare the saying 'hoi 
homini deus.' It should 
noticed, however, that one race 
men educates another, and th 
mankind owes at least as mo 
to this source of dWlization as 
the action of a society on its ma 
bera. 
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if this event happened, the * truest and most divine * fonni \ 

of the State would be realized \ But he also holds diat \ 

its occurrence is in the highest degree improbable, and 
thus the best State which we find depicted in the Fourth 
Book is a State consisting of equal citizens. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, he speaks as if the State of free and 
equal citizens, whose relations are regulated not by the 
will of men but by law, were the true 'form of the 
State*; and in all probability his mind was under the 
influence of two conflicting views, that which he inherited 
from the Politicus and the Republic of Plato, and that 
which was more especially his own — ^the view that there is 
nothing in the supremacy of law which should make it 
out of place even in the best constitution. 

It is questionable whether Aristotle b right in holdii^^ Aiktotk"^ 
that there is but one form of real Kingship-^the Absolute ]£^'^|^ v 
Kingship— and that Kingship governed by law is not, as Hue Kins- 
Plato had made it in the Politicus, a separate form of ^ ^^ 
constitution, but merely a great magistracy, such as might ^™S(. 
find a place in a variety of constitutions (3. i6. 1287 a cni 

s »qq-)- 

Some non-hereditary forms c^ Kingship according to law 
noticed by him — among them, that of the aesymnete *— ' 
may have in some degree resembled great oflices like that 
to which Aristotle refers, wheii he speaks of a wigle 
individual being often made 'supreme over the adminis- 
tration* (tcipwt r$f ft4ou^<rc«9, laS^a 6), and may perhaps 

* Cpu 6 (4). 3. is89a40^ 1^ isbardfyantnsdtutionformaitca 

wpmrnt col ^lonfir^. The Same Eth. Nic 7. !• lI4Sa 19, nyr vmip 

view is expressed in a. S. 1261 a f/iot a^wm^ i}p«MJc^ru« ml Mam. 

39 sqq., where the Sute of free and " Cp. 6 (4). ii. isosb sc»00<» 

equal dtisens, interchanging rule, Xtrm 5« yt 4 voXir i^ Zmt dim jmI 

is said to reproduce api»oximately liMnlmw Iri fulktmra : 6 (4). 4. 1293 a 

in its temporary distinction of 33* Zww yitp §4 "^r^ 'px^*''**^ 

rulers and ruled the deeper and o^ Ivri wokmta : 3. la 1273 b 5, 

pennanent distinction 01 nature ravru d^ vdrni /StcXrtop yiM^Bm 

which prevails where, as is better, mark voitop Ij m iwBpinemffi^Skifvvr 




the same men constantly rule: o^y^ao^^inv^ 

q^ 4 (7). 14. 133a b 31. Perhaps "^ 3- 14. "Sj b 35 : cp. 7 (5K 

we epithet ^iorari| conveys a lo. 1313 a lo^ /r A^ tm rarA yipsr 

debcate hint that the riv<^<rcXf k fiaaOiwttut. 
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have been not absolutely incompatible with democracy, i 
some at least of its forms, though it is hard to imagii 
their co-existence. But this cannot have been true ^ 
hereditary Kingships. Aristotle himself does not distinct! 
assert the contrary, but his attempt to confine the inquu 
to two representative forms only, the Lacedaemonian ar 
the Absolute Kingship (c. 15. 1285 b 33 sq.), evident 
misleads him \ 

A King, and especially a hereditary King, even if ^he ml 
according to law, is a very different being from a magi 
trate with a wide competence.\^ur modern terminolog 
which counts as a Monarchy any government in which 
King exists, however limited his powers, would seem 
be more correct. The mere fact that a King finds a plai 
in a constitution is sufficient to give it a special colour ai 
to make it quite different from what it would otherwi 
have been. In the Lacedaemonian constitution^ indee 
the powers of the King were so limited that it was perha; 
rightly classed, not as a Kingship, but as an Aristocrac 
and the so-called Kings at Carthage were hardly Kings 
any real sense. But Kingship in accordance with law, 
many of the forms in which it existed in Aristotle's da 
fully deserved to be accounted a distinct form of Kingsh 
and to find a place among varieties of constitution. 

Aristotle's real feeling about Kingship apparently is, th 
in the absence of an immense disparity in excellen 
between the King and his subjects, it is hot a just insi 
tution, nor can the willing obedience, which is its charact 
ristic, exist Tovro iikp oiv ikqO&s Iv<a% Xiyova-ip, cIs 
ihrdpfci ToU ivooTcpovo-i koL fiia(oiiivois ri t&p SyrtAV aXf 
rAraroir aX}! tvtos oix ^^^^^^ ^^ iviflX'^iP, iX^^ {nrortOtvi 
TOVTO yj^iviof ob yhp Irs KoKht rhs vpi(€is Ipt^crcu €h 
ry liii iui<l>ifiOpri TotrovTop Saop inilp yvpauchs ^ irar^p ri 
p^p 9 ItfrsArrit loiXmp (4 (7). 3. 1325 a 41 sqq. : cp. 7 (j 
la 1313a 3-10). But if this immense disparity exisi 

^ In caning the Lacedaemonian fife ' may exist in all forms of cc 

Kingship a ' generalship for life ' stitution, he seems to foiget t 

{rrparnyta at6tog) and arj;uing hereditariness of the Lacedfl 

(1387a 4) that a 'generalship for monian Kingship. 
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which the fruitless attempt of the misguided King Pentheos 
to control and imprison the god Dionsrsus, and the iate 
which his folly brought upon him^ are described in glorious 



V 



But the object of Aristotle, or at all events the effect of Hit doe- 
his teaching on this subject, was not perhaps solely to^^^^^jj^ 
prevent the infringement of- the claims of a h}rpothetical Kiag^h^ 
vofi^curtXc^ or Absolute Kii^. The rights <^ the natural .bo ia.' 
vofi/Soa-iXc^f were to be respected, but no one was a natural ^!f *^ 
vofi^iurtXc^ who did not possess transcendent virtue andpboemdie 
an immense superiority to everyone else belonging to the f^ ^ ^^ 
State. Only a man of this type could daim to be above law. cm yk^mt. 

The age of AristotTe was one whidi needed this lesson. ^Ji^of 

Kingship had grown in credit during the fourth century tbii 

before Christ, in proportion as the defects of the free con- 

stitutions of Greece had become more apparent Both 

Xenophon and Isocrates had sketched an ideal King as 

well as an ideal constitution ^ Xenophon describes with 

enthusiasm the bom King whom men instinctively and 

willingly follow^ as bees follow the queen-bee — ^who rules to 

make his subjects as virtuous as possible^ and makes them 

so partly by example, pardy by rewarding virtue and 

stimulating emulation^ partly by dose personal super* 

intendence, like a 'seeing Law*'; and we derive the im-^ 

pression from his writings, that though he had learnt from 

the Lacedaemonian State how mudi Law could do, espe-. 

dally in maintaining and enfordng a public system dt 

education, not ending with }routh but carried on to maturer 

years, he is, neverthdess, still more interested in the personal 

agendes which make for virtue, as indeed a disdple of 

Socrates might naturally be. Xenophon seems^ in (act; 

■ * > 

' 'Isocrates, like Xenophon, * See tLe icferenoes in Henk^i 

depicted not only a perfect con- Stndien, p. 143 sqq., and en. 

stitation, but also a perfect Prince^ Cyrop. 8. I. 2a, mM opwB tn futm 

and described the qualities of a ykp Mm Kok 9tk rodr ypo^ 

true ruler and king in his address fUwovt y^ftovt PtkrUmt ycypo/MPMr 

to Nicodes and in his Evagoras, Moinnmr r&r ^ iefM^ «^x"m« 

partly in a hortatory form, partly fSknwTa vifMw Moinmt ipo§un9, 

in the' form of an encomiom' 8n nA ntrrcir hunit ivn xal Sfm 

(Henkel, Studien, p. 155). rAr dTUKt ma ^r m uA nX^fir. 
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to be divided between the respect for law which he is: 
herited from Socrates and his enthusiasm for born rul^^ 
of men. 

Isocrates, again, though he recognizes the education 
influence of law^, and allows it to be the source <X. t% 
greatest benefits to human life ^ yet holds that there s^: 
other things better — Rhetoric, for example, which does n^: 

j ; \ \ like law, concern itself only with the internal condition . 

\ ^'"\'% a State, but teaches men how to deal with problems. afTec: 

; % ing Greece as a whole ^ In this spirit he tells Philip i 

j ; '^ MacedonS that while other descendants of Herades^ n^^ 

j ' * \ fast bound in the fetters of a constitution and of laws — Ij 

probably refers to the Lacedaemoliian longs — ^will Ion 



\ only the city to which they belong, Philip should coctil 

the whoU of Hellas as his country, and work for ^ 
advantage no less tiian for that of Macedon. 

The Macedonian kingship under Philips and still mo: 
under Alexander, was tending to ou^;row its old co:3 
stitutional limits ^ and to pass into a form in which H 
Idng possessed almost divine prerogatives. A saying^ 
ascribed to Philip by Stobaeus^ which shows how hi^ 
a view he took of the rights of the throne. ' The Idn^ 
he saidi * ought to remember that he is at once a m^ 
and the depositary of power godlike in extent, in orcS. 
that he may aim at all things noble and diving a^ 
yet speak with the voice of a human beii^/ So aga.^ 
Anaxarchus, the follower of Democritus^ in the famc^- 
words which he addressed to Alexander after the murcS 
of Qeitus, told him that the Great King could no more ^ 
wrong than Zeus himself^ — ^we know not whether befo 
or after the composition of the Politics. Aristotie fdt qui 
differendy. He had perhaps already, in his dialog^i 
entitied *AXi(caipaf tj ivip ivoU^p (or ivoixuip), advis. 
Alexander to exerdse despotic sway only over the * bs^ 

> Ad Nicod. §S 3-3. * See O. Abd, Makedonien ^if 

* De Antid. § 79. K5nig Philipis p. 123 sqq. ^ 

* De Antid. § 79: cp. §{ 371- * HoriL 4)8. ai. t' 
!h i;. 38a * Arrian, Exped. Alex. 4. 9. ;C 

*■* *PhiKp.Jl27. --• r— 
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barianSy' and to deal with the Greeks as freemen desenringr 
to be led {iy€itaptK&t)\ and his adince was echoed in 
Alexander's presence by his imprudent relative and disciple 
Callisthenes^ His effort to bculcate moderation of rule 
in relation to Greeks on the omnipotent Macedonian 
Monarchy is quite in harmony with the general tendency 
of his political teaching ', and was a real service to man- 
kind. It was a time when the intoxication of empire and 
power, which seems to have mastered men's mmds in 
antiquity more often than in modem days^ and always 
with fatal results, was especially strong, and needed to be 
firmly diecked^ 

The thought which undeiiay both the conception of the Natonl- 
Single Ruler in the Politicus and Aristotle's conception of^Sk«^ 
thesvifi^curtXc^wasa natural one. Itwasthis — ^was notthemaduMld 
true type of human society that in which men surrender \^ bemgt 
themselves to the guidance of some being or bdngs of^s*>^fa> 
superior race? 'We do not,' sa3rs Plato (Laws, 713 D)^ 
'set oxen to rule over oxen, or goats over goats; a 
superior race rules them, that of ihen'; and so in the 
golden age of the re^n of Cronus^ demigods (iatfunfes) were 
set by him to rule over man, ' and they with great ease and 
pleasure to themsdves^ and no less to us^ taking care of us 



I 



^ Fragm. Aristot 8r. 1489 b 

* Aniaii, Exped. Alex. 4. if. 8. 
The whole of this deventh chapter 
shows how little CalfistheDes (and 
Aristotle also in all probability) 
was prepaxed to concede divine 
honoors to Alexander; and in 
Aristotle's conception the trofifian* 
Xffvr is little less than a god (^. 13. 
1284 a 10). Theophrastas spoke of 
CalKsthenes as having 'faDenm the 
way of a man of colossal power and 
good fortune^ but one who knew 
not how to use prosperity aright' 
{Cic.Tnsc.Disp. 5.1a 21). There 
b no «gn that Aristotle was at all 
more prepared than Theophrastns 



to finda «afi/3a^«vr in Alexander. 
•Cp.PoL 4 (7)-«: I3a5»"f 



wpot wovont wiFwrciw 

* Demetrins of Phdmim is 
said, not on very good authority 
however, to have advised Ptolemy 
King of Egypt to purchase ana 
read the books wntten '00 the 
subject of Kingship and Govern* 
ment*(rrpl fitmktUa koI ^wiiaWSar): 
A yhp ol ^koi rotf /SiviAcvvir i^ 



Bop^tAax ffopoawcr, ravra hf 
fii0kUM9 yhl^'nnnu (Plutardi (?), 
Reg. et Imperat Apophthmnata 
— Demetr. Phaler., p. 189 D). 
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and giving us peace and reverence and order and justice 
never failing \* secured a life of concord and happiness tc: 
the tribes of men. ' This tradition/ he continues. * tells 
us, and tells us truly, that for cities of which some mortaJ 
and not God is the ruler, there is no escape from evils and 
toils* (Laws, 713 E). ^ 

How natural this thought is, appears from its perhaps 
unconscious repetition in modern literature. ' Here,' says a 
reviewer, speaking of a work by Sir H. Holland ^ * we find 
the remark that whereas some of the lower ianimals arc 
tamed and educated by man, man himself has no highei 
animal to educate him. *'He alone is submitted to nc 
superior being on the earth capable of thus controlling 01 
perfecting his natural instincts, of cultivating his reason, 01 
of creating new capacities or modes of action/' This is 
strictly true ; yet in all organized communities the indivi- 
dual man is submitted to a superior control — ^namely, thai 
of society and of social, as distinct from individual, ends o: 
action ; and the education of man in his individual character 
by man in his corporate or political character is really ^ 
far greater and more wonderful thing than the devdopmeiK 
of the half-human intelligence, wonderful as that is, of ^ 
well-bred and well-trained dc^ V It is to this education 
by society that Plato points^ when he goes on, in the sank^ 
passage, to say that man must imitate the life which is sale 
to have existed in the days of Cronus, and hearken to wha. 
we have of immortality within us, to the voice of Reasoi 
expressed in law (Laws, 714 A), seeing that the demigoc 
rulers of Cronus are no longer forthcoming, 

Aristotle, however, declines to say that the appearance 
on the scene of a ruler of this kind, or even of a famil> 
of such rulers, is impossible. Nay more, he holds thai 

^ Prof. Jowett's translation, 4. 

* 'Fragmentary Papers on 
Science and other subjects,* by 
Sir H. Holland, Bait. (Longmans, 
1^75)9 reviewed in the Saturday 
Revinv for March so, 1875. The 
book itself is not known to me. 



' Compare the saying * home 
homini deus.' It should be 
noticed, however, that one race ol 
men educates another, and thai 
mankind owes at least as much 
to this source of civilization as tc 
the action of a society on its mem« 
bert. 
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if this rvent happened, the ' truest and most divine * form \ 

of the State would be realized \ But he also holds that ^ 

its occurrence b in the highest dq^ee improbable, and 
thus the best State which we find depicted in the Fourth 
Book is a State consisting of equal citizens. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, he speaks as if die State of free and 
equal citizens, whose relations are rq^lated not by the 
will of men but by law, were the true 'form of the 
State'; and in all probability his mind was under the 
influence of two conflicting views, that which he inherited 
from the Politicus and the Republic of Plato, and that 
which was more especially his own — ^the view that there is 
nothing in the supremacy of law which should make it 
out of place even in the best constitution. 

It is questionable whether Aristotle is right in bedding Aristotle*s 
that there is but one form of real Kingship-^the Absolute ^J^ yj 
Kingship — ^and that Kingship governed by law b not, as ivte Kiw- 
Plato had made it in the Politicus, a separate form of ^^ ^^ 
constitution, but merely a great magistracy, such as might fop» of 
find a place in a variety of constitutions (3. i6. 1287 a 

3 »qq.V 

Some non-hereditary forms of Kingship according to law 
noticed by him — among them, that of the aesymnete '— • 
may have in some d^^ree resembled great ofiices like that 
to which Aristotle refers, wheii he speaks of a wigle 
individual being often made 'supreme over the adminis* 
tration* (tdpwt rQf tiouifo-cMf, 1287 a 6), and may perhaps 

^ Cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289a 40^ rff isbardfyaninstittttioiiibrmcii:ca 
wpimif tuX Btwrarnt. The tame Eth. Nic. 7. I. 1145 a 19^ rfr vrip 




view is expressed in 2. 2. 1261 a f/^r aptritw^ ii^mx^rvn, mI ^(ar. 
39 sqq., where the Sute of free and * Cp. 6 (4). 1 1. 1295 b 25, M* 



Miff opfrnir, tifimuo^ time 



equal citizens, interchanging rule, Xcrm o< yt f voXit /{ mir •bm tak 

is said to reproduce approximately 5/iott»r tri lulktmra : 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 

in its temporary distinction of 32, ^rov y^p /4 ^V^ ^PX^'^'^^f 

nilers and ruled the deeper and oU Zari vokmla : a. la 1272 b 5, 

pennanent distinction 01 nature mOni ^ wJana ^cXrtor ylmvdm 

which prevails where, as is better, mrk poitatr f gar avdpAtnmPavk^vur 



the same men constantly rule: oC yitp ao^Mki^ i 

Sk. 4 (7)* 14- 1333 b 21. Perhaps ' 3. 14. 128c b 25 : cp. 7 (sV 

e epithet Btwrarfi conveys a 10. 1313 a lo^ tr A^ fU carA ywo^ 

delicate hint that the wapfiQ^Oaia /SoviXf/aitw 
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have been not absolutely incompatible with democracy, in 
some at least of its forms, though it is hard to imagine 
I their co-existence. But this cannot have been true ^of 

I i I hereditary Kingships. Aristotle himself does not distinctly 

Ij 1 ([ assert the contrary, but his attempt to confine the inquiry 

1^1 to two representative forms only, the Lacedaemonian and 

'l i i the Absolute Kingship (c. 15. 1285 b 33 sq.), evidently 

\\\ misleads him ^ 

;, 1 j A King, and especially a hereditary King, even if ^he rules 

' i ^ according to law, is a very different being from a magis- 

, J 'I trate with a wide competence.\^ur modern terminology, 

I j ^; which counts as a Monarchy ^y government in which a 

King exists, however limited his powers, would seem to 
be more correct. The mere fact that a King finds a place 
in a constitution is sufficient to give it a special colour and 
to make it quite different from what it would otherwise 
have been. In the Lacedaemonian constitution^ indeed, 
the powers of the King were so limited that it was perhaps 
rightly classed, not as a Kingship, but as an Aristocracy; 
and the so-called Kings at Carthage were hardly Kings in 
any real sense. But Kingship in accordance with law, in 
many c^ the forms in which it existed in Aristotle's day, 
* fully deserved to be accounted a distinct form of Kingship 
and to find a place among varieties of constitution. 

Aristotle's real feeling about Kingship apparently is, that 
in the absence of an immense disparity in excellence 
between the King and his subjects, it isnbt a just insti- 
tution, nor can the mlliAg obedience, which b its characte- 
ristic, exisjL ToiJro ^v o8ir iXrfim loroiff XiycvaiPp tlvtp 
ivip(€i Tois 2vo<rr€/>o8(ri kojL fiia(oii{voiS ri t&p SyrtAV alp€* 
T^Tarotr aXX* bof oix oX6p re vvipx^ip, iXX' vvorMeirnu 
roSro y^fviof d yhp In KoXht rht v/xl^cir ivbfx^^ ^^^^^ 
ry fi^ iia^povri roo'ovrop Saop Jbr^p yvpiuichf tj varrip tIkt 
piAP ^ SccnrJnyf Mk^p (4 (7). 3. 1325 a 41 sqq. : cp. 7 (5)* 
la 1313a 3-10). But if this immense disparity exists, 

^ In caning the Lacedaemonian life ' may exist in all forms of con- 
Kingship a ' generalship for life ' stitution, he seems to foiget the 
(orpurifyta mdior) and arming hereditariness of the Lacedae- 
(1387a 4) that a 'generalship for monian Kingship. 
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then law cannot exist. Aristotle, in fact, approadies 
the question of the structure of the State from the point 
of view of justice. Power must be proportioned to con* 
tribution. '^ 

'Kingship/ says Henkel', 'was in the whole Political / 
Theory of antiquity only a form of Arbtocracy, resting on 
no separate and independent basis of its own.* Erdmann 
expresses the modem view of the subject, when he sxys^i 
'When men expect talent in a King, they forget that a 
King b not a high official : a high official, no doubt, cannot 
discharge his functions without the particular kind of 
talent required for their discharge. Hie things which a 
King chiefly needs to possess are love for his people, and 1 
the conscientiousness which will beget in him doubts of | 
his own omniscience, and lead him to choose inrtuous and J 
capable ministers. When, as in the instance of Frederick 
the Second, these two characteristics are combined with a 
great mental superiority — a thing whidi occurs only once 
in a century — the highest standard is unquestionably 
attained.' Expediency, interpreted by experience, is a 
better guide in questions of constitutional organization 
than justice, as Aristotle understands it. Not a few Kings 
have received enthusiastic support from thdr subjects^ and 
have made their rule a blessing to mankind, though they 
could claim no such transcendent superiority to those over . 
whom they ruled as that which Aristotle requires in a^ 



When we put together the various data as to the nature Retro^we- 
of the State with which the Third Book furnishes us, we 22/SfS» 
/ shall find them somewhat contradictory. The State iscoadv- 
ff 'a c ommunitynofxitigfefljrsHanhg in a cpmmcojoonstitutian' jiij,^ 
(icoiwyfa iroXiTttir voXtrcfar, 3. 3. 1376 b i): it is also «a2^k«»*» 
certam number of citizens' (voAirfiy n vX^tfor, 5. i. ia74b of tlM 
41): is then the nowmia identical with the xoonopof ? Then ^^*^ 
again, its identity is especially to be sought in the consti- 
tution (3. 3. 1276 b 10): this seems to imply that the State 

* Stadien, p. 57. • Vodesangen fiber den Staal, p. 167. 
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is rather to be sought in the GvvO€ins than in the dtizc 
the aivOtra ; so that if the constitution lasts for centur; 
the life of the State will far outlast that of the body 
citizens (sX^ffoy iroXircar) with which it is occasions 
identified \ and if it lasts only a few months, the revc 
will be the case. Elsewhere again (4 (7). i. 1323 b 29 
1324 a 13X the State is described as a moral agent capa 
of virtue and happiness. Must it not, then, be a Person, 
well as an aggrq^ate or a aivB^ais of persons'? 

StiU further, as we have already seen, the State is oc 
sionally described as including not only citizens, but a 
women, children, and slaves (e.g. 1. 13. i2(Sob i3sqq.: % 
1269 b I4sqq.: cp. 3. 4. 1277 a 5 sqq.); but here the te 
is used in a broader and more indusive sense than d 
where. Thus in the Fourth Book (c 8. 1328 a 21 sc 
only those are allowed to be * parts of the State ' in 
can live its full life and be jcoivoiro^ and these are 
dtizens ; so that we come back to the view that the St 
is to be identified with its dtizens^ or rather with 
KowAvta which they form, and does not indude those v 
are not dtizens^ or (to use the words of the Fourth Bo 
that it is a aoumvia of men like each other, existing for 
sake Q^ the best life to which thqr can attain (4 (7X 
1328 a 35> . 

The State at its best is thus, in Aristotle's view, ua 
ordinary conditions, a company or brotherhood of ec 
comrades, enjoying that ' leisure from the quest of ne« 
saries' (^oX^ r&v ipayKolnp) without which full vii 
cannot exist, *able and purposed to rule and be rt 
with a view to the life in accordance with virtu 
not necessarily equal absolutdy, but proportion; 
equal — suffidently equal to be commensurable, to 

* Unless indeed the word vXIJtfof 
contains the notion of perpetual 
renewaL 

* As to these unreconciled con- 
tradictions, a plentiful crop of 
which usually comes to light 
whenever we make a careful study 
of Aristotle^s teaching on any 



subject, see HeyderV 
(Vergleichung der Aristotelisi 
und HegeFschen Dialektik, pi i 
Quoted by Eucken, Methode 
Anstotelischen Forschung, p. 4 
They arise in part from /msto 
desire to do justice to all point 
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for the same end, and to accept the control of a common 
body of law. At first sight the StatCt as 
conceives it, presents the aspect of a body of 
exceptionally numerous indeed, but tending as friends 
do, to be like and equal, and engaged in one and the 
same scheme of life — * one equal temper of heroic hearts.' 
Virtue, which is the secret of unity in friendship, is also the 
secret of unity in the State (Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1 167 b % sqq.). 
A body of friends, however, is not an unity in the same 
d^ee as a State ; it need not, like the State, be composed 
of diverse elements; its members are not, like those of 
the State, divided into rulers and ruled, nor are thdr 
relations regulated by law; the essential characteristic 
of State-life is exchange of service, that of friendship com* 
mon life and accordant feeling ; the aim of friendship is 
especially * living together* (r& ovC^v), an sum which, though 
presupposed in the State, is less its aim than ' advantage ' 
(ri ovfi^/pojr) ^ ; above all, in the case of the State, a Whole 
is formed which reacts upon its members and imparts 
completeness to them, and which is itself a moral agent, 
a Person, dealing with those outside it zsi well as with 
those within. The State, we see, is something more than 
a body of friends. It is also to be distinguished from a 
school, if only because in a school there is no inteichange 
of service. It b not a Church, agahi, for its aims are 
more varied than those of a Church ; it does not exist 
for the worship of God alone, dr for the promotion of 
spiritual, as distinguished from intellectual, growth; its 
objects range from the provision of commodities to the full 
development of the whole man ; it has a military force at 
its disposal ; its ultimate aim is not, as Socrates, Xeno- 
phon, and Plato had said, the production of virtue, but 
rather the efflux of virtue in virtuous action, unimpeded 
and happy. So far from the State ceasing to be necessary* 
as the view of these inquirers might be construed to imply, 
when fuU virtue is already possessed by the dtizen^ it is not 

^ £tli.Ktc9.6. Ii67b3: and Pd. 3. a 1280b 35-4a Cp. sho 
compare Eth. Nic. 9. is. with Eth. NK.a. 11. 1160 a 8-301 
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at its best except when all of them are men of full virtu 
If it is itself the source of their virtue, partly through tl 
material conditions with which it surrounds. them, part! 
through the training and guidance which it imparts, it mu 
nevertheless go further and develope their virtue in actioi 
it must set on foot an exchange of mutual service renden 

E'th a view to the common good ; it must offer its citizei 
Whole in which they can merge themselves as part 
ing thus to a nobler level and type of action than th< 
could singly realize ; it must be to them a sort of God 
less remote, more helpful, more akin to them than the Gc 
of Aristotle — a Being in whom they )ose themselves only 1 
find themselves again. 

Aristotle has not learnt that the State does not exi 

exclusively for the advantage of its members, but in pa 

for that of the world outside it \ To him it is a natur 

Whole, which in all normal cases grows up, as it were, roui 

the individual, raidnghim to.the f ull levd^of hu manity ax 

satisfying all his wantslrom the lowest to theliigfiest ; 

exists for the sake of those within it, not for the sake 

those outside. Its task is especially to satisfy mas 

highest needs, and we expect him to say that supren 

power in it must be allotted to those who can so rule ; 

to secure this result. ^He is led, however, by consideratioi 

{ . of justice to award supreme power to those who contribu 

\ \ to its life in proportion to their contributions, and esp 

^' dally to those who possess 'virtue fully furnished wit 

\ external means.' 

It is because the State is so high a things that there a: 

many who, in their own interest no less than in that of tl 

whole, had better have nothing to do with its manag 

> I ment. They cannot live its full life, and are^ rath^ Jn 

Ithao^fit. ^ Si 

M Aristotle had said that the State exists not only C 



* Aristotle, it is tme, nowhere 
says this : still there is much in 
the Politics to su^^gest the idea 
to wluch Hobbes gave definite 
expresskMi, when he spoke of 



the State as 'that ''mortal god 
to whom we owe under t] 
"immortal God" our peace ai 
defence' (Leviathan, part s^ 

17). 
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the realizatioa of the highest quality of life, but also for 
development in all within It df the best type of life of 
which the yiaufe 'capable,"Tic would have made the elevation 
of the*^ mass of men one of its endsjr But this he hardly 
seems to do. It is true that the head of the household is 
chained with the moral improvement of the slave, but then 
we are elsewhere told that the slave is ruled for his own 
good only accidentally — primarily for thzt of his master. 
Still leMLis JhcState expected toconcem itself with .the // 
moral interests of the artisan and day ^labourer : tlus daLSg jl 
seems toT)e wholly uncared for.. If Aristotle's view of the 
office of fhTState is defective In tfab respect, it has, how- 
ever, the merit, that it brings into prominence a truth 
which in our own day is often foigotten — tfaatj>QcoLlhie 
aims of the State should be to aid in the realization of 
the Highest tj^ of life, and that this should be fully as 
much its^aini as to help those who cannot attaun to i!hc 
high^t type to advance as far towards it as theyj^n* 
' Civilization should grow in height as well as in breadth. 
It is evident that to Aristotle the State is fair less than it 
is to us an abstraction apart from, and distinguishable fiom* 
the individuals who belong to it ^ ; it is not a system of 
institutions, which, however it may change^ retains its 
identity, while one generation after another finds shelter 
under it and passes away ; it is not the houses but the 
human beings who live in it*. From the modem point of 



* Compare Ludan, Anacharsis Srmf ol voXmn ^voM /mt «&» 



Upk KoL p^maoUavs, ^XXik rovra ^cr * The nineteenth Aitide of die 

Mnrcp am§ia n idpawm ml iicbt/TW Church of En^and defines 'the 

vrapxttp it vmodox^v nil oo^aXfiov visible Chorch of Christ' as 'a 

r«r voX(Tvuo|i«Mir, rft dc wop Kvpot congregation of fiuthfbl men, in the 

iw roiff iroXiroit nSi§u0tt rwrovf which the pore Word of God is 

>ap cImu rodt hmXfipownt ml pieabched and die Sacramoits didf 
mati ' 



(Srroirrar nl cViTvXoviTaff ffKorra mmistered.' With regard to at 

ml ^vXiirroyrof, elfo n ip i/wf definitions of a State or a Chnrdi 

Uwrf iarlp i ^^vx9- rwro d^ as a number of individual^ it may 

raunfp Karapo^mpnt twtfUkwituSa be asked whether the noCXMi of a 

§uPf in 6fMf , md rov ai^utnt rift succession of individuals does not 

vAf ttf KaToKoviiovpnt oM, Ac enter into our conception of a 

KaXXi(rrop 9/uv cSf • . . ftaktara M State or Church. Wcwikl a mere 

m2 i( UnpTot Tovr* rpoyoov/icr, aggregate of individual^ efca 
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view it b father a 'fabric/ and to a large extent an inherited 
fabric. Aristotle regards it as .a.JWhple consisting of its 
citizens as parts, and if in one passage he finds its identity 
mainly in the constitution, he follows this thought no 
further. The view of Isocrates that the State is immortal 
he evidently does not hold. The^notion.^of_tiie_historic 
continuity of the State belongs^to^ a later time, though 
Aristotle is aware that the past of a State influences^its 
preseiyt^ The constitution of a State is to him less an 
outcome of its past than a reflection of contemporary facts 
— of the moral level and social composition of the com- 
munity. In reality it is both. / 

To one form, indeed, of the best State of Aristotle the^ 
foregoing account of the State does not apply. In the > 
Absolute Kingship, the highest but also the least realizable 
of its forms, many of its usual features seem to disappear. 
The State in this form seems to fall into two sections, the 
Absolute King, and those he rules, one of which, the 
Absolute King, is not a part of the State at all (3. 13. 
1284 a 8). Is he then outside the State, and is the State 
constituted by his subjects alone? Or is he rather to be . 
rq^rded as himself the State? But then. the State will 
apparently, cease to be a jcoira)r£a, for there will be only 
one Mvimv6%. And on that hj^thesis, what becomes of 
the principle that the State consbts of persons differing' 
in kind? or of the principle that it is an aggrq;ate of 
individuals ? If, on the other hand, the State is composed 
of the Absolute King and his subjects', what is his or their 



though animated by a common 
aim,p(»sessed of a common creed, 
and living the same kind of life, 
constitute a State or a Church, if 
some provision were not made 
for the perpetuation of the society 
by the admission of fresh mem- 
bers? 

^ Cp. Pol. 2. 12. 1274 a 12 sqq., 
where the existence of an extreme 
democracy at Athens is traced to 
the circumstance that the mari- 



time empire of Athens was origin- 
ally won by the demos. 

* This would seem to be Aris- 
totle's view, if we examine the 
reasoning in 2. 2. 1261 a 29 sqq^ 
where the State is said to be com- 
posed of persons differing in kind 
— Le. rulers and ruled— both when 
the same persons always rule and 
when^ in consequence of the 
equahty of the members of the 
State, rule u interchanged. 
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rdation to it. if ke is not a part of the State? Aristotle's 
admission of the Absolute Kingship as a possible form of 
the State seems altogether to conflict with his general 
account of the State. We do not learn why, if he is 
'complete in himself* (Eth. Nic 8. la. 1160b 3 sq.), the . 
Absolute King should trouble himself to rule or to live i&/ 
society at alL 

Strongly, however, as the Absolute Kingship cohtrasb 
with what we may call the typical form of the State, one 
paramount feature of the latter still survives in it. It is a 
means of placing the individual in constant contact and 
connexion with Reason, here indeed represented not by 
Law but by the Absolute King — a means of realizing the 
highest and most complete human life. Thus^ however 
altered the structure of the State may be, its end remains 
the same ; and this would seem to be enough for Aristotle. 
The State may exist without Law \ if only it secures to 
its members the highest quality of life. Plato had already 
allowed the ideal State sketched in his ' Republic' freely 
to assume the form either of a Kingship or of an Aristo- 
cracy*, but then in neither form were the rulers to be 
fettered by Law. Aristotle finds room for the Absolute 
Kingship at some cost of consistency. He miakes room for 
it, as he tdls us (3. 13. 1284 b 3a : 3. 17. 1288 a 19 sqq.)» 
because he has no choice : not only would no other course 
be jiist, but no other course is possible. 




Aristotle had said towards the close of the discussion on Under 
Kingship (3. 17. 1287 b 37), that there are those who a^ J^^J^ 
marked out by nature and by considerations of justice uc KIim^ 
^and advantage to be ruled as a master rules his slavey toSJ^ 
and others marked out for subjection to a king, and others •n^ P<>|^ 
for membership of a polity ; smd even in the midst of his ^pl^^iorf 

^ ^ The view that a constitation rla» qI woktniar Iwwy^iti^vSpm 

impfies the nde of Law is perhaps il^yotwcv, oU ^an wokgnm. 

only said to be fffiXoyor, and not ' Rep.445 D, ^swD|ia9#r£| IT y 

absolutely adopted, m 6 (4). 4. jcaldcxf* ^yy«yof<^ov/icr>A^dy^ 

1293a JO sqq. The words are— ip^ 4p rw fyxanot ^iii^/mrrof. 
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THIRD BOOK. 



The Third 
Book has 
inainlj 
concerned 
itself with 
^the nor- 
mal CODSti- 

tntionsybiit 
we gain 
from it 



anxiety to establish the necessity and justice of the 
lute Kingship under certain circumstances, he pauses ' 
the opportunity of explaining (ia88a 6 sqq.) undc 
circumstances each of die normal constitutions is in 

A people is a fit subject for Kingship, if it is i 
stituted as to produce {v1^vk€ ^ip€i»\ 1988 a 8) a 
excelling in virtue and in capacity for political leac 
This b shortly after amended to the effect that 
a single individual of this character makes his ^ppc 
he is deserving of Kingship. 

A people is a fit subject for Aristocracy, if it is 
stituted as to produce a body of individuals cap 
being ruled as freemen should be ruled by men <; 
for political leadership by virtue. It appears froc 
ia88a 35, that under this form both rulers and ru! 
be ' men excelling in virtue,' the former having th< 
which qualifies for rule tending to the highest qu 
life, the latter having the virtue which qualifies fo 
ruled to that end. 

• A people is a fit subject for Polity, in which a 1 
individuals naturally springs up {vi^vKtv lyytviirOat 
sessed of military excellence and capable of ruli 
being ruled in accordance with a law distributing 
among the well-to-do in accordance with desert K 

So far — ^that is to say^ down to the end of 
chapter but one — the Third Book has conceme 
mainly with the varieties of the 'normal const 
The normal constitution, we gather from it, is in a 
just and for the common advantage, and precisely 
it is so, it is not in all cases the same. It varies 
social conditions vary ; it awards supreme power 



^ For ^fpftt' in this sense, cp. 
Plutarch, L>ion c 58, aXX* iouup 

(Athens) ^cociy cM/mv Apvri n 
rovr ayaOoi/g apiarovt luA kokI^ roim 
i^avKovtwoinipoTdTmft: Plato, Tim. 
. 34 C-D : Damox. Inc Fab. Fragm. 
(Meineke^ Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 



536)- 

* For this expression^ 
tot. Fragm. 85. 1491 a i^ 

wtdwuunw iyyip€a&au 
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GUMPSES OF THE BEST CONSTITUTION. 291 

jng to tbe distribution in ' the ghrcn community of the ocotlonrf 
elements which contribute to the life of the State; hereg^^^ 
St will be a Kingship» there an Aristocracy, there a Polity. c6oitit«- 

But though the normal constitution is the main subject ^^ 
of the book, we catch, as it advances^ clearer and clearer 
glimpses of the best constitution also. It may be well to 
note these indications and to bring them together. 

The best States we are told (c 5. 1278 a 8), will not |^ve *1 
citizenship to the fiipovaat. In the best State, again, a 
part at all events of the citizens — those of them who are 

* statesmen and who are charged, or fit to be chaxged, with 
the management of public affairs* — ^will possess the fuU 
virtue of the good man [avoviatot ivJi/^ c 5. ia78b a sqq. : 
cp. c 18. ia88 a 37 sq.) ; and thus the best State is appa- 
rently referred to as a State in the hands of men of full 
virtue (Sii t&p cnrovtafiMir itfipAp, c 13. 1283 b 6), and in the 
same chapter the citizen of the best State is defined as 

* he who is able and purposed to rule and be ruled with 
a view to the life of virtue' (1284a i). So far all the 
indications given us of the nature of the best State point 
to a State of equal cvavicSoi ruling and ruled by turns, but 
later in this chapter (the thirteenth) we learn that under 
certain circumstances the best State may be forced to 
assume the form of an Absolute Kingship, and the sue- > 
ceeding diapters even go on to inquire whether the Abso^ 
lute Kingship is not really the best form of constitution 

] (c. 15. ia86a 7 sqq.: cp. 1286b 22, cl Si 81$ nt ipurrw 
9€&i rh paoiX€:6€<rOai rait v^ciriy). The answer is that the 
best constitution will assume the form of an' Absolute 
Kingsbip or the more equal form of an Aristocracy of 
evoviaioi, according to circumstances. It will be the former, 
if an individual or a family of surpassing excellence exists 
in the State ; it will be the latter, if this surpasang excel- 
lence is possessed by a body of citizens capable of ruling 
or being ruled with a view to the most desirable life (c 18.^ 
1288 a 33 sqq.) ^ 

\ Not simply irp^ r^ /32or TOP c 13. 1284a I sqq.: however, 
Mr d/MT^F, as we had been told in even as £ur bade as the nintk 
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